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Senate Rejects 
Change in Plant 
Quarantine Law 
Provision to Limit Power of 
Secretary of Agriculture 


In Barring Pests Is Taken 
From the Tariff Measure | 








Information Is Asked | 
On List of Taxpayers | 








Names of Companies Sent to | 
Treasury, as Made Public, In- | 
clude Sugar, Steel, Food and | 
Various Other Corporations 


ee | 
The Senate continued debate on the | 
special and administrative sections of the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) Sept. 18 with the 
single positive action of striking out of 
the measute the amendment offered by 
the Committee on Finance interpreting 
the plant quarantine act of 1912. This 
amendment had the effect of restricting 
the powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in prohibiting the entry of plants 
which are diseased or pest-infested. 
The Department of Agriculture, in a 
letter to Chairman Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, of the Finance Committee 
(printed in full in the United States | 
Daily of Sept. 17), had protested the 
amendment as rendering ineffective the 
intent of the quarantine act. The 
amendment was stricken out of the bill | 
without a record vote. | 


Tax List Made Public 


| 

At a meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was voted, 10 to 4, to make 

ublic the list of 323 taxpayers that 

as been forwarded to the Treasury De- 

partment for the purpose of obtaining| 
certain income tax, information. This/ 
list had been furnished Mr. Smoot by 
Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, ranking minority member of 
the Committee, under authority of a| 
resolution (S. Res. 108), adopted by the | 
Senate. 

Senator Smoot made the motion in the 
Committee to make the list public, Those 
voting against the motion were Senators 
Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey; Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California; King (Dem.), of 
Utah, and Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. 
(The list as made public will be found | 
on page 6.) 

“T have been receiving numbers of let- 
ters from taxpayers asking if their 
names are on the list,” declared Senator 
Smoot, “so I thought the list might as 
well be published. The majority will 
submit a few names later on.” 

Sugar Companies Included 

The list includes more than 40 sugar 
and syrup companies. Among other 
large corporations named are the United 
States Steel Corporation, National Bis- 
cuit Company, Armour & Company, Wil- 
son & Company, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, General Electric Company, and 
Aluminum Company of America. | 

A second meeting of far-west Sena- 
tors opposed to the tariff bill as now} 
written is planned for Sept. 19, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by one of the) 
number. This group is said to number | 
19, 13 of the majority party and 6 of | 
the minority. The meeting will be held 
in the office of Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
of California. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
declared orally that while he was not 
“a member of any such group,” he prob- 
ably would be “sympathetic to their po- 
sition.” The Nevada Senator does not 
think that any attempt to limit tariff 
revision to agricultural schedules will 
succeed. 

“I feel that the time has gone by when 
if would be practical to limit the eon- 
sideration of tariff revision to any spe- 
cial products or articles,” declared Sen- 
ator Pittman. 

“The Congress has completed the ma- 
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Commercial Treaty 
Considered by Senate 





Convention Abolishes Restric- 
tions Imposed During War 


~ 


A convention negotiated at Geneva, 
Nov, 8, 1927, and July 11, 1928, to abol- 
ish certain war-time restrictions and pro- 
hibitions on commerce in certain kinds 
of merchandise, not including tariff ar- 
ticles, was called up without action in| 
the Senate Sept. 18. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, asked immediate ratification 
in the open executive session, but the 
matter went over until Sept. 19, on re- 
quest of Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, Senator Blaine said he wanted 
the time in order to make sure that the 
convention did not include articles pro- 
duced by forced or compulsory labor 
which, he said labor observers at Geneva 
had found to prevail to a considerable 
extent in many countries. 

Senat@s Borah said the ¢onvention af- 
fected certain kinds of goods, like copper 
sulphate and hides and skins from 
France and other articles from the other 
signatory countries. He said the sig- 
natories were the United States, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Swe- 
den, Portugal, and certain others, 

He explained that the convention spe- 
cifically provides it shall not affect the 
tariffs of these countries and shall not 
apply to prison-made goods. The United 
States, he said, is largely the beneficiary 
of the convention. He read letters from 
Mr. Hoover, when he was Secretary of 
Commerce, saying that under the con- 
‘ention the United States would have 
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Aid for Growers 
Of Tobacco Urged 


North Carolina’ Farmers 
Said to Face Bankruptcy 


OBACCO growers of eastern 

North Carolina are threatened 
with bankruptcy as a result of the 
low prices they are receiving for 
this year’s crop, Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, in- 
formed President Hoover on Sept. 
18 in urging him to take steps. to 
have the Federal Farm Board find 
some plan for relieving the situa- 
tion. 

“The big tobaceo buyers in east- 
ern North Carolina are not paying 
the growers of that section, whose 
crop came in to the market Sept. 4, 
sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction,” Senator Simmons stated 
orally. 

“J have had a conference with 
James C. Stone, the tobacco repre- 
sentative on the Federal Farm 
Board, and it seems it will be dif- 
ficult to secure the organization at 
this late day of the tobacco cooper- 
ative associations in order to give 
relief through the farm relief act. 
I have, therefore, asked President 
Hoover to confer with the Farm 
Board.” 


‘Procedure of House 


On Assembly, Oct. 14, 
Outlined by Speaker 


Appropriations Committee 
To Be Organized; Tariff 
Bill to Receive Considera- 
When Returned by Senate 


The House Committee on Appropyria- 
tions and possibly several other commit- 
tees will be organized when the House 
reassembles Oct. 14, it was stated orally 
Sept. 18, by the Speaker, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Speaker Longworth said he prefered 
not to discuss the tariff situation until 
the pending bill comes back to the House 
from the Senate. He said he had talked 
with various members of the Senate and 
had ascertained the situation. 


No Business Until October 
Under the program .agreed upon by 


| the House, he said there would be no 


business whatever transacted from the 
time the House reconvenes perfunctorily 
on Sept. 23, until it reassembles Oct. 14. 
Then it would be prepared to consider 
the tariff whenever that measure is 
voted on by the Senate, 

He said he would not be in Washing- 
ton Sept. 23, but had made arrange- 
ments for calling the House to order and 
immediate adjournment. The avoidance 
of business between Sept. 23 and Oct. 14, 
he said, is in accord with the resolution 
adopted by the House at the time of the 
recess for the Summer and in accord 
with the notice just mailed out to all 
members. 

Supply Bills to Be Prepared 

Mr. Longworth said that the organiza- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Oct. 14, would be in ample time for prep- 
aration of the annual supply bills. He 
said the Committee usually meets a 
month ahead of the regular sessions to 
consider the bills, enabling it to pro- 
ceed with them expeditiously through 
the session. 

The plans of the Committee accord- 


ingly could be made and the hearings | 


of Government officials on the various 
matters of appropriation could proceed 
through the subcommittees which frame 
the bills for the approval of the full com- 
mittee. 

The chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
Ind., already has expressed the view 


that it will be necessary to organize the | 


Committee as soon as possible so that 
the Committee can function ahead of 
the regular session, which convenes on 
the first Monday in December. 
Appropriations Not to Decrease 
Mr. Wood already is on record as say- 
ing he sees no prospect of reducing the 
general average of annual appropria- 
tions, now running close to the $5,000,- 
000,000 mark each. session, including 
permanent running appropriations fixed 
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Bidders on Skips 
Ask Assurances 


~ Of Mail Contract 


| 
'Sale of Gulf West Mediter- 


ranean Line Is Suspended 
Pending Determination of 


Buyer’s Rights Under Act 


Transaction Held U 
By Shipping Board 


| 
facie attain 
Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship 
Co. Not to Be Required to 
Take Title to Fleet of 8 Ves- 
sels Until Situation Is Clarified 





| 

| Upon recommendation of the Merchant 
| Fleet Corporation, the Shipping Board 
| decided, Sept. 18, to hold in abeyance 
| the consummation cf the sale of the 
‘Gulf West Mediterranean Line to the 
Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co. o 
New Orleans, until the existing unsettled 
| situation respecting ocean mail contracts 
has been cleared up, it was stated orally 
by the chairman of the Board, T. V. 
O’Connor, following the meeting. 

The Inter-Ocean Steamship Co., which 
operates the line for the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation as managing operator, of- 
fered $880,000 for the line. This bid 
was accepted by the Board in July. 

It was explained orally following the 
meeting that the Inter-Ocean company 
had notified the Fleet Corporation that 
it preferred not to take title to the line 
until it was assured that it would be 
| accorded an ccean mail contract, which, 
it contends, is provided for under the 
| Jones-White Merchant Marine Act. 
The Fleet Corporation recommended 
| that the company be not compelled to 
| take over the line until Congress deter- 
!mines the procedure to be followed in 





| awarding such contracts, and the Board | 


| approved the recommendation. 
| At the Fleet Corporation it was ex- 
leplained further that under the terms 
| of the transaction, the Inter-Ocean com- 
pany is not required to sign the pur- 
chase contract for 20 days after the 
contract itself is submitted by the cor- 
; poration. This contract has not been 
submitted, it was stated, and will not 
be until the mail contract matter has 
been threshed out. ~ 
| The Inter-Ocean company, according 
to Fleet Corporation records, has de- 
posited $25,000 with the corporation as 
initial payment. This sum, it was said, 
will be held in the nature of an option. 
The Interdepartmental Board, created 
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Wholesale Prices 
Decline in August 


Grains and Livestock Lead 
Farm Products in General 
Downward Tendency 








The recent upward trend of wholesale 
prices was slightly checked in August, 
says a statement by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, which 
is based on information obtained in lead- 
ing markets. A decrease of one-third of 
1 per cent from July and of more than 1 
per cent from August, 1928, is shown, 
says the statement. ‘Considering the 
purchasing power of a dollar as-100 in 
1926, the purchasing power in August of | 
this year was 102.4, it is stated. | 

A comparison with prices of August, | 
1928, shows that this year hides and | 
leather products were considerably 
lower, and fuel and lighting materials, 
textile products, foods, and chemicals | 
and drugs were somewhat lower, says | 
the statement. Farm. products and | 
| house-furnishing goods remaining about 
|the same, it is stated, while lumber. 
| structural steel, paint, and cattle feed! 
| were appreciably higher, Of prices for | 
| 550 commodities or price series, 133 in- | 
} creases and 138 decreases were shown, 
| while 279 registered no change, the 
| statement, which follows in full text, | 
| said: 

A slight reaction from the recent up- 
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Is Supplanting Security, Says Mr. Davis 


I 


—_ 


groups of public-spirited 


tions of the relationships of employers 
strikes me strongly today in this gat 
phere of financial cooperation. And 





NTEGRITY and standing in a community have supplanted goods and 
chattels as security for small loans to worthy applicants, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, stated in an address Sept. 18 before the 
American Industrial Lenders’ Association at Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
..Character, said Mr. Davis, has become one of the chief bases of credit, 
which is a foundation stone of business and prosperity. 
and women have sought a character and reputation which would recommend 
them should they seek financial assistance, he stated. 

Thanks to increased moral education in America, “loan sharks” are be- 
coming fewer and fewer, usurious rates of interest have disappeared, and 

‘men have opened the way for character loans, Mr. | 

Davis added. The full text of his address follows: 

As one who has had years of privilege in deyoting attention to the ques- 


‘Character Basis for Credit Has Aided Industry and Home | 
Life, Secretary of Labor Declares. 


As a restlt, men 


and workers, there is one truth which 
hering, which partakes of the atmos- 
that truth is the fact that labor is 





hot a commodity, but that money, which is paid for labor, or passed in 
exchange for any article or any service, is a commodity, and is thus salable 
as such to those who are in need of it. 


For years it was argued that even 
was given in exchange for it, but it 


ean never be comparable with mute. coins and bills, mere mediums of 


exchange. 


labor was a commodity, since money 


has been decreed that human labor 


This association is engaged in the useful art of financing needy and worthy | 


persons, It is one of those institutions 


\ 
_—_ 
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F rench Road Equips | 


| Trains With Radio 


| 


'Fee to Be Charged for Use of | 
| Receiving Sets 
| As a result of experiments showing | 
that radio reception aboard moving rail- | 
| road trains is feasible, one of the lead- | 
| ing French railroads will equip three of | 
| its principal express trains with radio 
| receiving sets, according to a, report 
| from Paul D. Thompson, American vice | 


'consul at Paris, made public Sept. 18 | 


by the Federal Radio Commission. 


| The report was transmitted to the De-| 


partment of State, and referred to the 
Radio Commission. 
text: 
| A radio receiving apparatus recently 
| functioned successfully in a moving train 
|for the first time in France. The ex- 
y~riments were carried out early in Au- 
gust on the line of the French State 
Railway between Paris and Havre. 

As a consequence, this railway expects 
to equip with radio sets three of its 
| principal Paris-Havre express 
those leaving Paris at 8 a. m., 5:05 p. m. 
and 7:55 p. m. A radio engineer, in- 


It follows in full} 


trains, | 





| stalled in a special cabin, will supervise 


tlg reception of the radio programs on 
these trains. A headpieee will be made 
| available for each passenger, at first only 
| in first*and second class coaches, but 
| eventually it is planned to extend this 
service to the third class. 


| 


| A charge will be made to each user) —— 
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First of Cooperatives Qualifies Elastic Contro) — 
For Farm Board Loan on Grain 


| 


| Advance of 10 Cents a Bushel on Wheat to Be Made in 


Addition to Funds Obtained From Inter- | 
mediate Credit Bank 


N. Dak., is the first wheat cooperative qualifying for a loan from the 


T's North Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers Association, Grand Forks, 
Federal Farm Board, Chairman Alexander Legge stated Sept. 18. 


Mr. Legge’s statement was made in 


vance the association 10 cents a bushel, provided that funds already received 
from the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, taken with the Board’s loan, | 


would not exceed $1 a bushel. 


The Board announced some time ago that it would not make advances 
to cooperatives until applicants had established credit standing by obtaining 


loans from the credit banks. 


The Board’s statement follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board on Sept. 18 approved an application of the | 
North Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers Association, Grand Forks, N. Dak., | 
for a loan on wheat supplemental to that already granted by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The advance by the Federal Farm Board is to be 10 cents a bushel, with 
a provision that the combined sums obtained from the Intermediate Credit 


Bank of St. Paul, Minn., taken with 
would not ‘exceed $1 a bushel. 


ganization committee of 16 of the 


The maximum loan requested by the North 
Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers Association is $500,000. j 

This association is the first to qualify for the supplemental loans which 
the Farm Board announced, at its recent conference in Chicago with the or- 


announcing that the Board would ad- 


the loan of the Federal Farm Board 





Farmers National Grain Corporation, 


that it was ready to make to cooperative grain growers’ associations. 
George Duis,’ president, presented the application of the North Dakota- 


Montana Association. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] | Wireless Phone Service 





| 


Press Organization 


_ Withdraws Petition 


To Adopt Wireless. 


| Association in New York Had j/and London, the Department of Com- 


Proposed to Provide News | 





Dispatches for Broadcast- 
ers Throughout Country 








The National Radio Press Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York, has withdrawn 
its applications for 20 continental short- 
wave radio channels, with which it pro- 
posed to provide news dispatches for 
radio broadcasting stations throughout 
the country and through them to the 
public, the Federal Radio Commission 
announced Sept. 18. 

The association sought to obtain the 
20 continetal short-wave ¢hannels allo- 
cated to the Nation’s press for the gath- 
ering and dissemination of news. It con- 
tended at a hearing before the Commis- 
sion last February that the press had 
obtained the 20 domestic channels and 
20 transoceanic channels by “manipula- 
tion and trickery.” Moreover the asso- 
ciation, which was said to be supported 
by Herbert Bayard Swope, former execu- 
tive editor of the New York World, 
claimed that it was “the only bona fide 
| organization for the supplying of spon- 
| taneous news and sports reports exclu- 
| sively for radio stations and through 
them to the great radio’ public.” 

Hearing Cancelle 

| A hearing relative to the applications 
| of the association had been docketed by 
the Commission for next month, but with 
the withdrawal of the applications, it 
| was cancelled. The Commission’s an- 
| nouncement relative to the withdrawal is 
|as follows: 

| “The Commission is in receipt df a let- 
jter from Chadbourne, Stanchfield and 
Levy, attorneys for National Radio Press 
Association, Inc., advising the Commis- 
sion of the desire,of the association to 
withdraw all of its applications which 
| are before the Commission, for 20 intra- 
| continental channels. The Commission 
has complied with this request.” 

Following its initial hearing, the asso- 
ciation had filed with the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a motion for 
a preliminary injunction to restrain the 
Commission from assigning the 20 con- 
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Pennsylvania Opposes 





B. & O. Control of Road 


| Asks I. C. C. to Consider Public 


Interest in Making Decision 





Opposition to the application of the 
Baltimore & Ohio to acquire control of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway was expressed in a brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Sept. 17 by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad -Company. The Pennsylvania 
contends that the future of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh is so vitally con- 


nected with the consolidation responsi- | 


bilities of the Commission that its dispo- 


| sition should be decided only as part of 
the solution of that problem. 


“It would not be in the public interest 
to permit the Baltimore & Ohio to ac- 


| quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh.” the Pennsylvania brief | 





argues, “in advance of the consolidation | 
proceedings contemplated by the trans- | 


portation act, * * *” 
“* * * It is urged that in giving ap- 


| propriate consideration to the interests 


of the public at large the application in 
the present proceeding should be de- 
nied, because it presents merely one of 
the features of the plan involving an 
enlarged Baltimore & Ohio system 
which is now pending in a separate pro- 


ceeding before the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for an expression of its 
views, and ~ Commission ‘in this pres- 
ent proceeding does not have before it 
all of the facts affecting the public in- 
terest. 

“The Pennsylvania, as intervener, is 
interested because its system is in com- 
petition with the system of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and its lmes in the future 
will comprise one of the large systems 
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To Cario, Egypt, Planned 


The Egyptian ministry of communica- 
tions has submitted to the council of 
ministers a note embodying the draft of 
an agrement to be concluded between the 
Egyptian government and the Marconi 
Company for the establishment of a 
wireless telephone service between Cairo 


merce was informed Sept. 18 by the com- 
mercial attache Chas. E. Dickerson Jr., 
at Cairo. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The draft fixes the communication fee 


‘at about $25.00 for three minutes and 


$7.50 for each extra minute. The royalty 
to be given to the Egyptian government 
will be equivalent to the royalty to be 
paid to the British government on condi- 
tion that it should not be less than 50 
cents a minute, The draft agreement al- 
lows the Marconi Company to extend, 
in future, wireless telephone communi- 
cation between Egypt and other capitals 
of Europe. 


Chain Store Methods 
Of Marketing Studied 


Survey Also Will Include | 


Operations of Wholesale 
Dealers and of Retailers 


A plan of field work for the chain 
store survey which the Federal Trade 
Commission is making by authority of 
the Senate, is practically completed and 
work will begin immediately on the 
study of retail prites, the Commission 
announced Sept. 18 in its monthly report 
of the status of its work. 


In connection with the financial rela- 
tionships between utility groups and 
service organizations, in the power and 
gas utilities investigation, accountants 
of the Commission have been collecting 
data in several cities, it was added in 
the Commission’s statement. 

Following is the full text of the sec- 


New 
To Prevent Losses | 


Of Registered Mail 


Postal Employes to Exercise 
Greater Care in Handling 
And Delivery of Packages 
Containing Valuables 


Policy Adopted _ 


A new policy to safeguard the postal 
| service against losses incurred in the de- 
livery of registered mails has | 
jadopted by the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, it was stated orally, 
Sept. 18, at the Post Office Department. 

Registered mail is to be delivered in 
conformity with present policy. A new 
procedure is to be followed, however, by 
postmasters 
extraordinary value. 

Such cases are unusual, it was explained, 
|but they are to be handled under special 
instructions from the Department in 
Washington, These valuable parcels, 
particularly those containing pay rolls, 
are to be delivered at post offices, instead 
of being delivered by a postal employe, 
usually under an armed guard, which has 
been necessary in certain sections of the | 
country. 

The Department, it was said, does not 
| want to incur this additional expense, 
|if possible, and believes these parcels | 
| should be handled separately, not only 
|to guard against the possibility of the | 
loss of the parcel through a hold-up, 
| but to be certain that such registered | 
| parcels can be delivered safely, it was 
| pointed out. 
| The change in existing regulations as 
| directed by the Postmaster General, fol- | 
jlows in full text: 


} 


Paragraph 2 of section 86h of the} 


| postal laws and regulations of 1924 is 
| hereby amended by modifying subpara- 
}graph (a) and adding a new subpara- 
|graph (d) so that subparagraphs (a) 
land (d) of paragraph 2 of section 861 | 
| will read as follows: 


961. 2. 





| . See, 


| the 


| part of the consuming public, 
‘fears that in the absence of free com- 


been | 


in cases,of parcels of | 


| tween utility groups and service organ- | 


: ; ‘ ‘ ] 
tion of the monthly report soning with | register all aitbbe tan cae et 
estat of Inquiries including oth! ted cask matter properly prepared And 
. 3 ¥ ; -:,:. | Offered for that purpose. e ir s- 
gress and those instituted on the initia-| .istant Postmaster General may specially 
“e of ee ees icver,” dnd authorize any postmaster to decline to 
oie itte ous ae ae The Concvead accept for registration articles which 
first ‘aeealan) “With respect to the a either singly eet srusctivety we enw 
st ses . s nan-| or presumed to be of large value when 
cial methods of the power and gas utility the “astidien are an cenntt ie post offices 
companies the accounting work contin-|t9 which the registered matter. cannot 
ued in New York City, Ithaca, N. Y.,| reasonably be transported without seri- 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, Louis” | ously jeopardizing its safety or endan- 
ville, ee ee a gering ~ a“ of the oveats manaine 
zake City. 17 : , ‘'y| the mail; or he may authorize any post- 
which is making a study of relations be- | master to accept such matter upon con- 
dition that it will not be transmitted 
é over the entire route to office of address, 
Washington, Nevada,| but will be ‘sent to the post office near- 


izations continued its field activities in| 
the States of 





: | oe 
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State Department Defines Present Status 
Of Conventions With F oreign Countries 





Ten Conciliation Agreements and 14 Arbitration Compacts | 
Are Now in Operation 


caemientisetineaisielltiiatoites 


for arbitration treaties two years ago, 14 have concluded agreements 

which are now in force, according to information obtained Sept. 18 
from the treaty division of the Department of State. Conciliation treaties 
were also propesed to 22 countries, and of these 10 treaties have been 
placed in operation. 

The status of these treaties, as especially prepared by the treaty division 
of the Departmegt of State, follows in full text: 

In December, 1927, the Government of the United States inaugurated a 
general program of negotiating treaties of arbitration and conciliation with 
other countries individually. On Aug. 31, 1929, treaties of arbitration had 
heen offered to 33 countries and treaties of conciliation to 22 countries. 
Treaties of arbitration had come into foree with 14 of the countries. to 
which they had been Offered and treaties of conciliation had come into force 
with 10 such countries. Moreover, eight other countries had signed treaties 
of arbitration and six other countries had signed treaties of conciliation. 
Accordingly, 11 countries to which arbitration treaties had been offered and 


ey THE 31 countries with which the United States began negotiations 


By International 
Cartels Favored 


Review of Movement in Eu- 
rope Indicates That Looser 
Forms of Organization 
Are the Most Workable 


Public Opposition 
Delays Development 


Absence of Free Competition 
And Fear of Monopolistic 
Evils Are Found to Retard 
Growth of Market Regulation 


The looser forms of agreement have 
generally proved most workable in the 
development of the international com- - 
modity cartel movement, which has been 
a pronounced characteristic of European 


industry since the World War, accord- 
ing to the view of William F. Notz, of 
the commercial law division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. Notz’s opinions 
were set forth in a discussion pf the 
cartel movement made public by the Le- 
partment Sept. 18. 
Effect of Complications. 

Experience has shown, the report 
states, that the cartels function less 
smoothly and prove short lived where 
the agreement involves a complicated 
machinery of control, adjustments, tech- 
nical problems, unreasonable demands 
on the part of some members and one- 
sided sacrifices by others. 

“Not the least obstacle confronting 
international cartels,” said Mr. 
Notz’s report, “is the opposition on tre 
which 


petition the cost of living will be in- 
creased and monopolistic evils developed. 

“Added to this is the fear in labor 
circles that unemployment, policies hos- 
tile to labor, and a lower standard cf 
living will result from international in- 
dustrial agreements. Finally there is 
the policy of those nations, including 
the United States, which uphold the com- 
petitive system, and whose laws prohibit 
|} agreements in restraint of trade and 
| commerce.” 

Results of. Conference. . 

The refort also discussed the-consid- 
eration given cartel development at the 
world economic conference held in Geneva 
in 1927 and presented detailed infor- 
mation of the six representative groups, 
the international rayou, aluminum, steel 
and potash cartels and the margarine 
and match combincs. 

The full text of the phase of the 
discussion dealing wit): the nature, form 
and types of cartels follows: 

The international cartel movement has 
evoked widespread interest in recent 
years. It has repeatedly engaged the at- 
tention of leading business men and 
statesmen here and abroad. Affecting, 
as it does, producers, laborers, and con- 
sumers generally throughout the world, 
and involving not only commercial and 
legal but also political and social pol- 
icies, it has developed into a problem of 
all-round major importance. 

International cartels are associations 





| or combinations of producers or traders 


from two or more countries which aim 
at some degree of market control and 
regulation of competition. The signatory 
parties or members are generally com- 
petitors, and membership in most cases 
is voluntary. The agreements are dl- 
ways terminable, being concluded for a 
svecific period, and generally contain a 
clause which provides for withdrawal 
from membership on due notice. 

International cartels may be composed 
of private individual business concerns 
or of organized groups. In some cases 
state-owned or state-controlled enter- 
prises are parties to cartel agreements; 
for instance, in the case of the Franco- 
German potash cartel, the French gov- 
ernment is a member, and in the ease 
of the Italian-Spanish mercury cartel, 
the Spanish government. . 

The formation and .successful opera- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Imports of Peanuts 
Reduced 60 Per Cent 


| Decline Ascribed Largely to In- 


crease in Tariff 


_ A decline of more than 60 per cent in 
importation of peanuts in the first seven 
months of 1929 from the corresponding 
period of 1928 was due largely to the in- 
creased duties of 6 cents on unshelled 
peanuts and 4% cents on shelled peanuts 
which went into effect Feb. 19, it was 
stated orally Sept. 18 by the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
A large domestic crop in 1928 alse con- 
tributed to the decrease in imports, it 
was said, 

According to reports received by’ the 
division importers are no longer inter- 
ested in buying peanuts from abroad and 
expect practically no further imports for 
the rest of the year. About 97 per cent of 
peanut imports come from China, it was 
| pointed out, and most of the product is 
a high-grade, specially selected nut used 
primarily by the confectionery industry. 

While the United States produces suf- 
ficient peanuts to satisfy the demand, 
it has not yet been able to supply 





six countries to which conciliation treaties had been offered have not so 
far proceeded to signature. Following is a list of the countries with which 
the United States offered to conclude such treaties: one asterisk denotes 
signature; two asterisks, approval by the United States Senate; three 
asterisks, exchange of ratifications and entry into force of the treaty: 

(a) Arbitration: Albania, ***; Austria, ***; Belgium, **; Bulgaria, ***; 
China, Czechoslovakia, ***; Denmark, ***; Egypt, *; Estonia, *; Ethiopia, 





***; Finland, ***; France, ***; Germany, ***; Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


| enpagh of the large-size, high-quality 
peanut, only 15 per cent of the Virginia, 
or large type, crop being equal in size 
to the variety imported, accordi to 
the Department of Agriculture. his 
condition is due to an inadequate supply 
|of selected seed, it was stated, and is 
being remedied as rapidly as possible 


[Continued on Page 5, 
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Integrity Supplants 
Security for Loans, 
Declares Mr. Davis 


it Ail 
ter Basis for Credit 
Has Aided Industries and 
Improved Home Life, De- 
clares Secretary of Labor 


Ch 





8 [Continued from Page 1.] 
had in mind when he said that “public 
credit is an ideal of mational honor” and, 
as a matter of history, it is almost para- 
doxical that Hamilton, the man who 
made this significant utterance, was pro- 
posed as a member of George Washing- 
ton’s Cabinet by Robert Morris, the man 
who gave of his fullest credit to the 
financing of the American Revolution. 
World Depends on Credit. 

Since those early days, credit has be- 
come one of the foundation stones of 
business and prosperity. Even nations 
thrive because of credit under a well 
organized system. The world’s business 
is largely dependent upon some form of 
credit. House, businesses, churches, 
schools, and the chief fundamentals of 
our whole lives need, and are accorded, 
credit, as a contributor to and builder of | 
progress and prosperity, 

Large enterprises have been worked 
out well in the markets of loans and 
credits; and :t is a blessing that the in- 
dividual, who is in need of prompt but | 
temporary money with which to tide him- 
self or his family over a short period, 
is now being considered in the field of 
credit and loans by organized groups of 
lenders and through equitable means, | 
for the purpose of giving relief, when 
it is urgently safe and proper. 

Mathematicians teach us that the 
whole is made up of the sum of its 
parts. Thus do individuals make up 
variant groups in religion, business, and 
all the walks of life. In so doing, how- 
ever, we do 1 ot expect them to lose their 
individuality. They yet have needs 
which they must meet as individual units. 

Short-time Loans Needed. 


Thus the individual: man or woman, 
the husbands, wives, and mothers are 
offtimes in need of funds with which to | 
combat distress in the form of sickness, | 
death, or some personal embarrassment. 
At such times, in days gone by, there 
were those who loaned money at very 
high rates and rigid terms, which never- 
theless were a refuge when imminent 
need compelled resort to a loan. ea, 
the man who was drowning, and who 
offered a prospective rescuer a large 
sum if he wou'd but save him, viewed | 
his savior as one of the blessed. | | 

But our civilization is too pronounced | 
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New Schools Are Being Constructed 
On Larger Grounds Than in Past Years| Cash Awards - With. 





Auditoriums Provided in Half of Elementary Institutions, 
Federal Survey Shows 





The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, recently completed a 
study of school buildings in 90 cities of 
33 States comprising a population of 
10,486,439 and involving 2,227 elementary 
schools whose total enrollment was 1,513,- 
420. Results of this survey have just 
been published as “Changing Concep- 
tions of the School-Building Problem” 
by Miss Alice Barrows, specialist in 
school building. 

A summary of the survey was made 
public by Miss Barrows Sept. 8. It is 
pointed out that increased activities ne- 
cessitate changes in! school buildings and 
greater acreage of grounds, and that the 
general tendency is to increase school 
sites. The full text of Miss Barrows’ 
statement follows: 

In order to determine to what extent 
the modern type of school building, with 
its variety of activities, particularly in 
elementary schools, is found throughout 
the country, the Bureau of Education 
recently made a study of school _build- 
ings in 90 cities in 33 States. Of this 
number, 26 cities had a population of 
100,000 and over, 4& a population of 30,- 
000 to 100,000, and 16 from 10,000 to 
30,000. The total population of the 90 
cities was 10,486,439. Returns were re- 
ceived from 2,227 elementary schools 





Airmail Cain Thies 
Progress of Aviation 





Postal Revenues Said to In- 
dicate Rapid Development 
Of Air Transportation 


Indicative of the rate at which air) 
transport is developing in the United) 
States, partially as the result of Federal 
cooperation, this country’s air mail 
poundage has increased from 140,000 in 
January, 1928, to 698,000 in August, 
1929, according to Col. Harry H. Blee,| 
chief of the Commerce Department’s | 
division of airports and aeronautic in-| 
formation, addressing the first national | 
air traffic conference at Kansas City, | 


| Mo., Sept. 16. 


A summary of the address made pub- 
lic by the Department follows: 
“Some idea of the potentialities of air, 


whose combined school enrollment was 
1,513,420. 

In the case of one-third of the cities 
the superintendents reported that they 
had platoon or work-study-play schools 
as well as schools of the traditional 
type, and that 373,702 pupils were en- 
rolled in these schools, Since the type 
of school organization: affects the plan 
of the building, the returns were tabu- 
lated by traditional schools (1,817) and 
platoon schools (410). 


Auditoriums Provided 


In Half of Schools 


It was found that of 2,191 elementary 
schools, 50 per cent had auditoriums. 
Forty-two per cent of the traditional 
schools had auditoriums, and 81 per cent 
of the platoon schools had auditoriums. 
Thirty-seven per cent of all the ele- 
mentary schools had gymnasiums, but of 
the traditional schools 24 per cent_had 
gymnasiums while 87 per cent of the 
platoon schools had gymnasiums. Forty- 
nine per cent of the traditional schools 
had special rooms such as libraries, 


nature study rooms, shops, etc.; while | 


all of the platoon schools h - 
P a had such ape | and Members of Congress, including the 


cial rooms. 5 

The literature upon school sites and | 
playgrounds, published in the past few 
years, indicates that there is a growing | 
consensus of opinion that the school site | 
should be sufficiently large to meet the | 
recreational needs not only of the school | 
children but also of the adults in the 
district served by the school. 

For elementary schools the generally 
accepted standard appears ‘to be five | 
acres for a school of 1,000 to 1,200) 
pupils; for high schools, 10 to 20 acres. | 
In the newer cities in the West the sites | 
are often as large as 20 or 40 acres. | 
In Gary, Ind., for example, 12 of the | 
18 schools have sites ranging from 10} 


|to 45 acres; eight of these schools have 
| sites of 20 to 45 acres. 


All but five | 
of the schools have parks or natural 
woods as half of the school site in ad- | 
dition to extensive playgrounds and gar- | 


dens. 


Schools Often Placed | 
Near Public Playgrounds 


There appears to be a growing ten- 
dency in many cities to place school sites 


near public playgrounds so that the total 


acreage is nearly double what it would 
be if these two municipal facilities were 
separated. The public playground is 


used by the school as if it were a part | 


of the school site, and the school audi- 
torium,and gymnasium are used for 


in this day and time to permit us to | mail may be had from the fact that | adult recreational purposes. 


continue such ancient acts of incon- | 
sideration. 


worth more than all the security in the | 


world, especially where short-time loans|by the fact that last year America’s lem. During the past two years there | legislation and e 
of small amounts are desirable and }largest railway express agency handled| have been at least 30 school-building | changes, stated briefly, are as follows: 


necessary. ‘ 

And it is an act of wisdom commen- 
surate with the high regard which we 
owe each other as citizens of a great 
democratic commonwealth that far-see- 
ing business men have organized in 
such a way as to make it possible for 
the applicant, for the small loan to be 
taken care of, without facing red tape, 
exorbitant rates, and all the rigors of 
inequitable treatment. 

Nearly everyone remembers the loan 
shark, with his grim countenance and 
ironclad -nethods, e.:acting exorbitant 
ratcs .or sn.all personal loans, with 
security dou'ling and trebling that of 
the amount of the loan. To him -the 
character of the borrower meant nothing. 
To him the seizure of goods and chattels 
essential to the borrower’s meager com- 
forts awakened not the slightest qualm 
of conscience. Grimly he claimed the 
pound of flesh to him promised in con- 
sideration of a small loan. From him 
those in dire financial need expected no 
mercy. Their alternative was nought but 
his pleasure. 

‘Loans Regulated by Law. 


Thanks, however, to the moral educa- 
tion which America is continually add- 
ing to its quest for lasting freedom for 
every one of its citizens, these money 
venders are becoming less and less in 
number. State after State has enacted 
uniform small loan acts, ethically 
framed, with due consideration for both 
lender and borrower. Usurious rates | 
have all but disappedred, and groups of 
public-spirited men of the highest moral 
standards have opened the way for 
character loans. j 

Indeed, character has become one of 
the chief bases of credit. Integrity and 
standing in the community have sup- 
planted goods and chattels as security | 
for small loans to worthy applicants. 
After all, this step has been a boon to 
community life. It has made men and 
women jealous of the standard by which | 
they are measured in the community. | 
They have sought to exemplify both al 
character and a reputation which would | 
commend themselves to bankers and | 
others, upon whom at some time they | 
might be dependent for financial coopera- 
tion. | 

In this way the loaning of money is| 
becoming more and more a dignified | 
business transaction, shorn of embar- 
rassment and void of “manhandling” | 
methods. What man or woman is there | 





last year the ordinary postal revenues! | 
Indeed, the time is upon us| of the United States aggregated $675,-|ing surveys preliminary to working out 
when a man’s worth, character and | 042,635.05,” he said. “Air express, too,| School-building programs appears to be | 
standing in the community ought to be/| offers exceptional opportunities for ex-| one of the well-established techniques in | J 
tensive development, as clearly indicated | the solution of the school-building prob- | about jn existing law by the proposed 


| in action involving actual conflict with 
|an enemy, distinguished himself con- 
| spicuously by gallantry or 


The tendengy to conduct school-build- | 


| and electric railways. | 


press and air passenger traffic.” 


‘Outline Is Presented 


| ***: Italy, **; Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, | comi 


178,447,912 shipments and transported | surveys in addition to those which the | 

the stupendous total of 12,134,458,016| Bureau of Education conducts at the re- | 

pounds of express.” | quest of the local school authorities of | 
A third field of vital interest to sched- | the different cities and States. si 

uled air transport is that of passenger | The practical value of such preliminary | 

carrying; the amount of traveling done SU*Veys before a school-building program | 


lie 
by the American public is attested by | 'S embarked upon can hardly be ques- 


the fact that passengers on steam raii-| tioned. The school-building survey is | 
roads last year in the United States| 2, Problem in social and educational en- | 
numbered 790,327,447 in addition to ,the| %imeering, the purpose of which is to | 

make the city as healthful and satisfying) 
a place for both children and adults to | 


millions carried by intercity bus lines | 
live in as is possible. 


“Since the volume of traffic carried is | " z ; . 

the very essence of success of every | Bia! ee Education has issued a 
: pamphlet (Bulletin No. 20, 1929, Bureau | 
ransportation system, the Aeronautical | ,¢ Education) explaining this study in | 
Chamber of Commerce has called this | detail. This pamphlet may be eat 
first national air traffic conference to| for 5 cents a co he aath | 
consider the many problems incident to| Inquiry Division “ad y writing to the/| 
increasing the public’s acceptance and| y : 

utilization of air transport services,” 
concluded Col. Blee. “The solution of 
these problems will result in a nation- 
wide recognition of the advantages of | 
air transport and will be accompanied by | 
a marked increase in air mail, air ex-| 





Press Agency Withdraws 
Plea for Radio Channels | 





‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 

| tinental channels to press applicants, but 
on Apr. 17 Justice, Jennings Bailey de- 
{nied the motion. The court held that 
|the association was not a “press” asso- 
ciation, in spite of its name, for the 
reason that it was not engaged or asso- 
james with others who are engaged in 
: ihe SEERA ee the transmission of intelli 2 by 

Arbitration Agreements Con-| of the printed page. epee te means 


cluded With 14 Countries | _In its brief presented to the Commis- 
ene acotceiner had said that the 

Lc 5 eeneernte rapid growth of broadcasting in the past 
[Continued from Page 1.1 | decade has resulted in that lacie Ge 
ti : oe I ng of equal importance with news- 
ween ett Tie Renergnee ae | papers and newspaper agencies and as 
— ie coo PF iy Tieden af the | 2. Source of news and as the carrier of 
- Pocateve > aa gap Siam, that news to the public; that broadcast- 
Spain, Sweden, ***; Switzerland Turkey. ne Siemens tA tat sees REO NOW <t- 
. . as as + ee oben A *| rectly competitive to and in major com- 

4 ) , Conei ion: All —— 3 woe | petition with the newspapers and news- 
tria, ; Be gium, ; Buigaria, —",’| paper agencies, and as such are entitled 
Czechoslovakia, ; Egypt, *; Estonia, >| to equal consideration in the disposition 
Ethiopia, ; Finland, ; _ Ger-|of all matters relating to. the field of 


Of Status of Treaties 


eee, et. 
, ’ 


|many, ***; Greece, Hungary, ***; Japan, | public information. 


Latvia, Lithuania, **; Luxemburg, **;| “If the short-wave channels reserved 
Persia, Poland, **; Rumania, ***; King-| for press communication were allocated 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo-| only to newspapers and newspaper agen- 
venes, ***; Siam, Turkey. 
Egypt: Treaties of arbitration and) absolutely bar the use thereof by the 
conciliation between the United States |large number of broadcasting stations 
and Egypt were signed at Washington,|which are most closely connected with 
Aug. 27, 1929. |your jurisdiction, and thereby deprive 
Estonia: Treaties of arbitration and|the vast mass of radio listeners who 
conciliation between the United States and | are entitled to proper consideration from 
Estonia were signed at Tallinn, Aug. 27,| receiving news by this method.” 
1929. P 


Ethiopia: On Aug. 5, 1929, the ratifi- 


| cies,” the brief had continued, “this will | 


who, at some time, has not stood in the | cations of the treaties pf arbitration and 
need of financial assistance? An appeal conciliation between the United States 
to friends might be embarrassing, but |#nd Ethiopia signed at Addis Ababa, Jan, 
an application to a substantial group of | 26, 1929, were exchanged at Addis Ababa 
organized lenders, operating under State | and the treaties simultaneously came 


law, is a perfectly safe and sane re-| 
course. . 

Credit System Aids Communities. | 

Small loans sometimes become the | 
basis for larger ones. Through contact | 
and understanding borrowers thus be- | 
come known in business circles, Perhaps 
the amount loaned later becomes the | 
foundation of some worthy business en- | 
terprise, which brooks good for the| 
whole community. 

I have known men to borrow for 
patriotic purposes. to buy Liberty Bonds, 
for the safeguarding of the State. And 
‘t is under such circumstances as these 
that group organizations, created for | 
loan purposes, are of especial importance | 
and worth. 

After all, there is not much difference 
between national credit and _ personal 
credit. Indeed, the former grows out of 
the latter. A dormant citizenship, un- 
cooperative, unassociated, and unac- 
quainted in business and finance is not 
of much groupal worth when other mat- 
ters arise. And my hope and advice 
tonight is that the uniform small loan 
be developed more and more. It is good 
business for all concerned. It links to- 
gether business men and individuals for 
cooperative and useful purposes. It 


4 





into force. 

France: By note of July 5, 1929, the 
Secretary General of the League of JJa- 
tions informed the Department of State 


that the arbitration treaty between the! 


United States and France signed at 
Washington, Feb. 6, 1928, was registered 
by France with the Secretariat on June 
29, 1929. 

Norway: By note of July 12, 1929, the 


| Secretary General of the League of Na- 


tions informed the Department of State 


|that the arbitration treaty between the 


United States‘and Norway signed at 
Washington, Feb. 20, 1929, was regis- 
tered by Norway with the Secretariat 
on July 6, 1929. . 





helps ‘to build mutual public confidence 
between those concerned, 

I am very glad to have had this op- 
portunity to voicing my high regard for 
the principles and activities of this as- 
sociation and commending its worthy ef- 
forts to bring dignified relief to that 
portion of our population which is fre- 
quently in need and which individuals 
constitute some of our most useful citi- 
zens, productive, honest, sincere, and full 
of love for 
fellow men. 


Procedure of House 
Outlined by Speaker 


Committee on Appropriations 
- To Be Organized October 14 








_ [Continued from Page 1.1 
by prior Congresses. He bases this view 


United States and the demand for con- 
stantly increasing activities of the Fed- 
eral Government to keep pace with com- 
mercial progress. 

About six cases of contested elections 
|of Members of thg House ‘will be con- 
‘sidered, Mr. Longworth said. For that 
reason, he said, the House probably will 
also organize, Oct. 14, the several com- 
mittees on elections to which these con- 
tests have been referred for consider- 
ation, 

Other Committees May Function 

There are several other committees 
which the House may also decide to 
organize, Oct. 14, Mr. Longworth said, in 





fore the regular session begins, The 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, of 
which Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., is chairman, said Mr. Long- 
worth, has a number of important meas- 
ures before it. These include such pro- 





God, country and their | posed legislation as the Federal regula 


tion of bus lines in interstate commerce, 


* 


on the steady increase of business in the | 


cases where hearings are essential be- | 


Proposal to Include 


Medals Is Opposed Mr. Dunlap A 


Department of War Declares 
Plan Would Detract From 
Esteem Now Attached to 
Governmental Decoration 


_ The Department of War considers that 
it would be inappropriate for Congress 
to couple a monetary allowance with the 
award of a decoration, because it would 
detract from the esteem in which decora- 
tions are held. The Secretary of War, 
James, W. Good, in a letter just made 
public, addressed to Representative 
James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., acting 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, stated this conclusion. 

The letter was directed to the terms of 
a bill (H. R. 255) introduced in the 
House, which proposed pensions to hold- 
ers of decorations. The aggregate cost 
of the bill, if it were enacted, affecting 
6,522 living persons, on medal of honor, 
distinguished service cross and distin- 
|guished service medal rolls, would be 
$1,557,460. 

Correspondence Voluminous. 


There has been considerable corre- 
spondence between persons interested 





House Committee on Military Affairs, | 
with respect to the workings of this pro- 
posal. The bill was referred by the 
chairman of the Committee to the War | 
Department for report. 

The full text of the answer of the 
Secretary of War follows: 

Careful consideration has been given 
to the bill, H. R. 255, transmitted with 
your letter of June 21, 1929, with re- 
quest for a report thereon and. such 
views relative thereto as the Departigent | 
might desire to communicate, | 

Present Law Is Cited. 

The applicable provision of existing 
law on this subject appears in the act 
of Apr. 27, 1916 (89 Stat. 53), and is 
quoted below: 

“The name of each surviving person 
who has served in the military or naval | 
services of the United States in any 
war, who has attained or shall attain 
the age of 65 years, and who has been 
awarded the medal of honor for having, | 





intrepidity, 
|}at the risk of his life, above and be- 
yond the call of duty, and who was hon- 
|} orably discharged from the service by 
|muster out, resignation or otherwise, 
| shall be, by the Secretary of the proper | 
| department, entered and recorded on the} 
| Army and Navy medal of honor roll; 
and any person whose name appedrs on 
| the medal of honor roll is entitled to a 
special pension of $10 per month.” 
Changes in Provisions. 


The changes that would be brought | 


the effect of such 

The requirement as to age (65 years), 
for persons otherwise eligible to have} 
their. names entered on the Army and 
Navy medal of honor roll, would be 
removed. The-names of persons other- 
wise qualified and who have been 
awarded the _ distinguished service 
medal, distinguished service cross, or 
Navy cross would be entered and re- 
corded on the Army and Navy medal of 
honor roll in addition to the names of 
those persons who have been awarded | 
the medal of honor. 

It would authorize the Commissioner 
of Pensions, Department of the Interior, 
to pay, out of moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States, a special pension to 
each person whose name shall have been 
entered on the honor roll, in the follow- 
ing amounts: To the holders of the 
medals of honor, $50 per month; to the 
holders of the distinguished service 
medals, $25 per month; to the holders 
of the distinguished service crosses or 
Navy crosses, $15 per month. 

In its present form, the bill excludes | 
members of the Army, active or re-| 
| tared, from the benefits proposed. Sol- 
|diers’ medals and distinguished flying 
| crosses are not included among the deco- 
rations listed in the bill. 

Cost is Estimated. 

An estimate of the number of per- 
| sons now living who hold War Depart- 
ment decorations of. the classes named 
in the kill, and who would be affected | 
| thereby, is as follows: Medal of honor, 
| 251; distinguished service cross, 4,787; 
| distinguished service medal. 1,484. The 
| total yearly cost of the bill if enacted 
| ato law with special pensions as pro- 
| posed therein, so far as affects persons | 
awarded War Department decorations, | 
| would be $1,557,460. . 
| I do not favor passage of the bill for 
the following reasons: The discrimina- 
| tory nature of the bill. The excessive 
; cost to the Government. The War De- 
| partment feels that it is inappropriate 
|to couple a monetary allowance with 
| the award of a decoration and that such 
| action detracts from the esteem in which 





| Leading Citizens of 


| cause of that fact, much of it was wasted. 
} Stocker and feeder cattle were usually 


| that the buyer would not take up this 


AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WiTtHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daly 


Electric Power at Low Rates Urged : 
As Greatest Need of Modern Farmer) |y Federal Service 





dvises Owners to Add to Farm Acreage Now 
When Land Prices Are Low 





Electric power at reasonable rates is 
the greatest need of the modern farmer, 
since there is nothing that will add 
more to his profits and luxuries, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, Renick 
W. Dunlap, stated in an address over 
associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company, 


In: deploring declines in the value of 
farm lands, Mr. Dunlap said that the 
wise farmer would add to his acreage 
at this time, as prices were low and 
bidding was, light. 


He reviewed conditions in 1895, when 
scientific farming was practically un- 
known, and contrasted them with the 
present age of radios, telephones, motor 
equipment and improved tertilization. 

His address follows in full text: 

My professors in college often used 
illustrations from events or subjects 
with which they were thoroughly 
familiar, although sometimes they were 
not so familiar to us. During the next 
10 minutes I will discuss what is hap- 
pening in agriculture by recalling some 
of the changes which have taken, or 
are taking place, in a rural community 
with which I am thoroughly familiar. 
My observations lead me to believe that 
it is typical of rural United States. 

Thirty-five years ago I became a 
farmer, in my own right, in a locality 
which is considered one of the best agri- 
cultural sections. in the United States, 
namely, the Scioto Valley in Ohio. In 
that- section, at that time, farming was 
a business which was engaged in, al- 
most entirely, by men who lived on and 
operated their own farms. They gave 
their land and livestock their personal 
attention at all’ times. 


Country Were cee 
unty were 


Leading citizens of our 
farmers. The homes were substantial | 
and attractive. Farmers, as a whole, 
were contented, saved some money, and 
usually invested jt in more land. Large 
farms were not uncommon. Farm labor 
was available at a price which a farmer 
could afford to pay. 

Although the homes were well main- 
tained, conveniences, or perhaps I should 
say inconveniences, for the homemakers, 
were very much the same as they had 
been 50 or 100 years before. The radio 
was unknown; the telephone was the 
exception; automobiles were seldom 
seen. 

Crop production at that time was a} 
comparatively simple process. Commer- 
cial fertilizers were used by only a few 
farmers, and they used them in a rather 
hit-and-miss fashion. Liming was not! 
thought of. Clover and the other grasses 
indigenous to that territory were grown 
without any special preparation. A)-| 
falfa was practically unknown. 

No one in our community used a 
silo, and four-row corn planters, two- 
row cultivators, tractors, and many 
other labor-saving machines which are 
commonplace today, were unknown 
quantities in 1895. 

The breeding of draft and light. har- 
ness horses were very active industries 
and almost every farmer had a good 
driving horse. I have yet to discover 
any sport from which I can get more 
enjoyment than I got at that time from 
a brush with a neighbor down the pike 
behind a good horse of my own breeding 
and training. 


| ductive strains. 





Little Attention Paid 
To Balancing of Feed 


We paid little attention to the bal- 
ancing of feed for our livestock, and be- 


purchased in the home community, or at 
least, within a radius of 15 or 20 miles 
from home. I can well remember a 
load of 125-pound hogs which I sold in 
the late nineties at $8 per hundred- 
weight, a price which was unheard of at 
that time, and also remember how I 
feared that something would happen, and 


lot of hogs. 

During my first year on the farm I 
lost my entire hog crop, because we 
knew very little about inoculation. 

The Hessian fly was a real menace 


|to our wheat crop and often ruined it. | 


Other than these, there were very few 
insects or diseases which troubled us. 

The only farm organization which was 
known in our community was the 
Grange. The only cooperative effort was 
a small amount of buying done through 
the Grange; though, of course, there 
was considerable cooperation in thresh- 
ing rings, barn raisings, husking bees 
and farmers’ institutes. 

There was a wholesome community 
spirit, and gatherings, such as picnics 
and socials, were numerous during the 
slack seasons. Country churches were 





such decorations are held. 





‘Date Is Fixed for Hearing 
‘On Farm Board Nominations 


| Hearings on nominations to the Fed- 
eral Farm Board will commence Sept. 
24, at 10:30 a. m., before the Senate 
| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
it was announced’ orally Sept. 18, by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
| chairman. 

|. The first witness will be Alexander 
Legge, of Chicago, chairman of the Farm 
| Board. Mr, McNary said. Sept. 20 had 
| been fixed as the date for the hearing, 
| but the postponement was necessary be- 
| cause of the absence of several commit- 
tee members, * 





voluntary consolidation of railways and | 
other important subjects of interest to) 
transportation. 

The Speaker indicated that 


well attended and well supported, and 
our education was secured at the ‘little 
red schoolhouse. Because of the limita- 
tions placed upon us by the means of 
transportation the community was small, 
and our intimate friends lived within a 
few miles of our home. 


Control of Hog Cholera 
And Hessian Fly Learned 


During the comparatively short pe- 


land at the price at which it can now 
be purchased. E 

Man-power is being displaeed by -ma- 
chinery on the farm as it is in the 
factory. When we speak of improved 
farm machinery we usually think only of 
those machines designed to be pulled by 
tractors. I am pleased to know that 
many of the labor-saving devices can be 
operated with horse-power as well as 
with tractor-power, and that in some 
cases horse-power is better and more 
economical. 


Electricity for Power 
Needed on Farms 


Modern methods cf supplying water, 
heat and light. are being installed in 
many farm homes. Not long ago these 
conveniences were considered luxuries by 
country folks; now they are being rec- 
ognized as necessities. I greatly deplore 
the fact that only a small per cent of 
our farm homes have these conveniences 
which are so essential to the health, 
happiness and prosperity of the entire 
family, but especially so to the home- 
maker. I sincerely hope that electricity 
will soon be available to all farmers for 
ower as well as light. I know of noth- 
ing which will add more to the con- 


venience, and possibly the profits, of the: 


farmer than being supplied with electric 
power at a reasonable rate. 


Crop raising has become a science. 
Varieties used 35 years ago have been 
very largely supplanted by more pro- 

The use of commercial 
fertilizers has become a general practice 
in the older sections of the United 
States and is rapidly taking hold in the 
newer sections. I recall that when fer- 
tilizer was first introduced into our com- 
munity one farmer produced more and 
better wheat on 50 acres by using the 
proper fertilizer than his neighbor, who 
was equally as good a farmer, produced 
on 150 acres. In certain areas the ap- 
plication of lime has become essential if 
clover and alfalfa are to be grown suc- 
cessfully. 

The work done by scientists jin de- 
termining the combinations of feeds 
which are most economical in produc- 
ing meat, milk, poultry and wool, is 
making great savings in our livestock 
feed bill. We have learned that the 
Western cattlemen with their wonder- 
ful range country can produce our feed- 
ers cheaper than we can, and we are 
satisfied to let them do so. Our land 
can be used more profitably in produc- 
ing feed crops. 

The application of science to all farm 
activities is now quite general. Farm- 
ers are willing to accept and use the 


information given to them by the scien- | 


tists, although in some cases they do| Government needs done, it was stated. 


not realize that: they are “scientific” 


farmers. 


Nation Is Entering Era 
Of Organized Agriculture 


We recognize that all these changes 
in the methods of crop and animal pro- 
duction are taking place, and are im- 
portant. At the same time, we must 
not overlook the fact that we are enter- 
ing a new era of organized agriculture, 
for both business and community life, 
which is just as essential to success as 
is scientific production. 

I recalled, you will remember, that 
we knew only one farm organization 
35—years ago; that cooperative effort 
was negligible and that a one-room 
school supplied our education. We now 
have two strong national farm organiza- 
tions—the Grange and the Farm Bureau— 
in our community and cooperative buying 
and selling have become important fac- 
tors. 

Motor transportation has broken down 
the old community lines and has devel- 
oped a new and larger community. The 
community center now is the centralized 
school. This “School supplies physical 
equipment and a corps of teachers equal 
to the best in the State. 

The successful farmer of today is giv- 
ing as much earnest thought and atten- 
tion to his business as other business or 
professional men are giving to, theirs. 
He is certain that increased profits will 
come from decreased costs of produc- 


tion and marketing, rather than from | 


higher prices. He is becoming coopera- 
tively minded and is rapidly learning 
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Opportunity Offered 
For Career Studied 


Chances of Trained Men for 
Employment and Ad- 
vancement Reviewed by 
Civil Service Commission 


seins leeliniagasacten 

A series of pamphlets setting forth 
opportunities for employment in Gov- 
ernment service of different classes of 
technically and professionally trained 
persons are to.be issued, it was stated 
orally Sept. 18, by the Civil Service Com- 


mission, ; 

Four pamphlets have already been is- 
sued, it was stated. These are: “Oppor- 
tunities in Medical and Hospital Work in 
the United States Civil Service,” “Op- 
portunities for Engineers in the United 
States Civil Service,” “Opportunities and 
Advantages of the United States Civil 
Service,” and “Opportunitiés for Chem- 


ists, etc.” , 
Other Studies in Preparation ; 
Other studies are in preparation, it 
was added. These pamphlets are ee 
sult of original research to léarn just 
what eiuploytnent possibilities the Gov- 
ernment offers, it was explained. 

Before their publication the Civil Serv- 
ice had a general but not an accurate 
idea of such possibilities. With the ma- 
terial on hand, the Government is able 
to show the young man or woman quali- 
fied for civil service just the sort of a 
career they may have before them. 

Material is set forth describing the 
nature of the duties, the qualifications 
for employment, the salaries paid, op- 
portunities for advancement and other 
pertinent 
ice, according to the oral statement. 

Information Useful to Business 

While this work was undertaken by 
the Commission primarily to attract 
qualified help for the Government, it 
was explained, its results so far have 
shown additional advantages. Private 
commercial undertakings have learned 
from these booklets what the Govern- 
ment has paid for various kinds of tech- 
nically-trained individuals, and have ob- 
tained an idea thereby what they should 
have to pay to engage similarly-trained 
personnel, 

By classifying the various lines of 
work in a pamphlet of this sort, the 
prospective Federal employe has been 
enabled to obtain an accurate nag 
young chemist out of college can turn 
to the pamphlet on chemists and learn 
all the kinds of chemical work which the 








| Action on Proposed Study 


Of Plane Wreck Deferred 
' 


An attempt by Senator Bratton 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, to secure refer- 
ence of his resolution (S. Res. 119) di- 
recting an investigation by the Inter- 





state Commerce Committee into airplane 


accidents and legislation to insure 
greater safety in the air to that Commit- 
tee for consideration, failed in the Sen- 
ate, Sent. 18, on an objection by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington. 

When the resolution was introduced on 
the preceding day, Mr. Jones, who is 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
requested that it be referred to his Com- 
mittee. Senator Bratton wants the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee to con- 
duct the inquiry and served notice he 
would make such a motion on Sept. 19. 








that combined effort on a large scale 1s 
just as essential in farming ‘as it is in 
any other business. Organization and 
cooperation are no longer limited to local 
community or county lines. : 

Farmers are taking more interest in 
public affairs, and I believe they appre- 
ciate, as never before, that their gov- 
ernments—State and national—are giv- 
ing them more assistance, directly and 
indirectly, than is given to farmers in 
any other nation, or to men in any other 
vocation. These, I think, are some of 
the important things which are happen- 
ing in agriculture today. 
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riod since I started farming, many 
changes, some advantageous. others de- 
cidedly detrimental to agriculture, have 
taken place. We have learned, for ex- 
ample, to control hog cholera and the 
Hessian fly, and we are rapidly eradicat- 
ing the Texas fever tick’ and tuber- 
culosis; but we have been unable to 
eradicate or even control contagious 
abortion in our cattle, or the European 
corn borer. Although we can control 
most of the insects and diseases which 
attack farm crops and livestock, yet they 


if that | are making the farmers’ work more com- 


Committee desires to have hearings in| plicated, and are costing th illi 
o . . . ° e 
advance of the regular session, it might | of dollars annually, . . 


be organized, 


Organization in the meaning of the! are 


Not so many of our leading citizens 
now living on farms. The children 


House, significes reelection of the old| of many of the old families retai 
| | 01 In t 
members and election of new members to | title to the land, but are living in Bava 


committees. 


|in a previous Congress. 
Majority 


e Usuall~ the old members | or cities, 
|are retained in the order of their rank | to industries and professions. 


and are giving their attention 


t Tenanc 
is on the increase, and the fine old oe 


leaders select their party|is many cases, are deteriorating very 


members of committees and minority | rapidly, 


jleaders submit the names of minority 


Farm land is not finding a ready mar- 


members of committees, as recommenda-| ket today as it did 35 years ago, al- 


| tions to the House for pro forma ratifica- | though the prices are low. Many farm- 


| tion. 

Speaker Longworth said it is too early | 
yet to forecast the probable program of | 
|the regular session of Congress, begin- | 


ning in December, except that the an-| bidders. 


nual appropriation bills will have right 
lof way. , ” 


ers are buying stocks and bonds instead 
of land as they formerly did. The best 
time to buy any article is when the other 
man wants to-t*ell, and there are few 
This being true, now is a 
time to buy land. Good farmer 
make dividends on their investm 


4 
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PusiisHtp WitrHout CoMMENT 


Defense Preserved 
_ By Naval Proposals, 


President Declares 





Plan to Limit Armament 
Would Relieve Nation 
From Huge Expense and 
Remove World Jealousy 


The proposals for the limitation of 
naval armaments now under discussion 
are such as would preserve our national 
defense and yet would relieve the backs 
of those who toil from the gigantic ex- 
penditure, and the world from the hate 
and fear that flows from the rivalry of 
building warships, President Hoover de- 
clared Sept. 18, in a radio address on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 


new studio of WABC, New York, the 
“key” station of the -Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Mr. Hoover spoke into a microphone 
in his study in the White House. 

“Daily in this room,” the President 
said, “do I receive evidence of almost uni- 
versal prayer that these negotiations 
shall succeed. For confidence that there 
will be peace ‘is the first necessity of 
government progress.” 


The addres follows in full text: 


Of the untold values of the radio, one 
is the great intimacy it has brought 
among our people. Through its myste- 
rious channels we come to wider ac- 
quaintance with surroundings and men. 

The microphone for these few mo- 
ments has been brought to the Presi- 
dent’s study in the east wing of the 
White House. 


Room Is Historic 

This room from which I speak was the 
scene of work and accomplishment of,our 
Presidents for over a century.. Into this 
room first came John Adams, who had 
taken over the reins of Administration 
of the newly established Republic from 
George Washington. Each President in 
the long procession of years down to 
Roosevelt worked at this fireside. In the 
reiurnishing of the White House by Mr. 
Roosevelt, the President’s study was 
moved to another room which was used 
by our Presidents from Mr. Taft to Mr. 
Coolidge. But recent extensions to the 
White House made it possible for me to 
restore the President’s study to this 
room, where still lingers the invisible 
presence of so many of our great men. 


It is here where the Adamses, father | 


and son; Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, 
Grant, McKinley, Roosevelt and a score 
of other devoted men worked. Here 
worked :Lincoln. In this room he signed 
the emancipation of the Negro race from 
slavery. It is a room crowded with memo- 
ries of the courage and the high aspira- 
tions and the high accomplishments of 
the American Presidents. 1t i? a room 
in which have been marked many of our 
national triumphs. 


The problems of our country today 
crowd for entry here as they have each 
day for more than 130 years past. One 
problem has been ever constant, with 
each succeeding President—that we 
should maintain and strengthen the will 
of the Nation and other nations for peace. 
In this room have been taken those re- 
luctant steps which have led our Nation 
to war and those willing steps which 
have again led to peace. 

Never has there been a President who 
_ did not pray that his administration 

might be one of peace, and that peace 
should be more assured for his successor. 
Yet these men have never hesitated 
when war became the duty of the 
Nation. And always in these years the 
thought of our Presidents has been ade- 
quate preparedness for defense as one 
of the assurances of peace. But that 
preparedness must not exceed the barest 
necessity for defense or it becomes a 
threat of aggression against others and 
thus a cause of fear and animosity of 
the world. Never have we had a Pres- 
ident who has either a pacifist or a 
militarist. 


Arms Reduction Discussed. 


And there are other assurances of 
peace which have been devised in this 
room, advanced and supported by our 
Presidents over the past half century. 
Great aid has been given by them to the 
advance of conciliation, arbitration and 
judicial determination for settlement of 
international disputes. These are the 
steps which prevent war. Lately we and 
other nations have pledged ourselves 
never to use war as an instrument of 
national policy. And there is another such 
step which follows with impelling logic 
from those advances. That is the reduc- 
tion of arms, 


Some months ago I proposed to the 
world that we should further reduce and 
limit naval arms. Today we are engaged 
in a most hopeful discussion with other 
governments leading to this end. These 
are proposals which would preserve our 
national defenses and yet would relieve 
the backs of those who toil from gigantic 
expenditures and the world from the hate 
and fear which flows from the rivalry ix. 
building warships. And daily in this 
room do I receive evidence of almost uni- 
versal prayer that this negotiation shall 
succeed, For confidence that there will 
be peace is the first necessity of human 
progress. 


" 





Nevada Senator Reports 
On Pan American Congress 


Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, re- 
Horted to President Hoover on Sept. 18 
concerning the work of the Pan Ameri- 
can road congress held at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, from Aug. 16 to 31, in- 
clusive, which he attended as one of the 
American delegates. 


After his conference with President 
* Hoover, Senator Oddie stated orally that 
he told the President of the progress 
made at the congress toward the pro- 
posed inter-American highway, and said 
that it was evident from the discussions 
that there was every desire to cooperate 
in securing such a highway. 
Oddie expressed the opinion that the out- 
come of the conference would do much in 
aiding the cause of the proposed high> 
way. 


W. P. Hughes Appointed 
To Be Federal Attorney 


President Hoover, Sept. 18, sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Wilburn P. 
Hughes to be United States. District At- 
torney for the Southern District of 
Florida. Mr. Hughes, it was stated 
orally at the White House, now is serv- 
ing as United States Attorney by order 
of the court. 





Senator } 
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Senate Rejects Proposed Limitation 
On Scope of Plant Quarantine Law| [py Development of 


Provision Stricken From Tariff Bill; List of Taxpayers 
Sent to Treasury Is Made Public 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


jor portion of its work looking to a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff schedules. The 
evidence is all before the Congress and 
it would seam now to be a waste of the 
work that already has been done to fail 
to act on the evidence and to be re- 
quired at some subsequent date to gu 
through the entire proceedings again, 
which would be necessary. 

“No Congress has ever used the hear- 
ings held at a previous Congress. In 
every.case the Congress has proceeded 
to have the same hearings over again.” 

Senator McMaster (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, opened the tariff debate by ask- 
ing unanimous consent for the adoption 
of his resolution (S. Res. 113) directing 


of any Senator, to obtain from the Tariff 


tion, whether confidential or otherwise, 
within its possession” pertaining to the 
tariff bill. Such information would be 
made available to every Senator, he said. 

Explaining the purpose of the pro- 
posal, Mr. McMaster pointed out that in 
obtaining the cost of production of an 
article, the Commission will reach a 
weighted index of cost which is the av- 
erage of all the factories investigated. 
This information is available to Con- 
gress, he said. 


Information Lacking 
On Individual Costs 


“But we have no information as to 


kota Senator. “Certain factories may 
have abnormally high costs of produc- 
tion, but we cannot tell whether this is 
the case or what is the cause.” 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
said that the Senate should have access 
to such information except “where the 
|information has been obtained by the 
Commission on a promise of secrecy that 
| it should not be divulged.” 


“But information so obtained should 
hot be given great weight in writing 
the tariff bill,” stated Mr. Norris. 

Senator Smoot argued that for the 
Congress to reveal such information is a 
breach of faith, and said that if the res- 
olution is adopted the Tariff Commis- 
| sion will probably ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion as to whether, un- 
der revenue laws, it has a right to make 
such material public. 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
read the law affecting the case, which 
states that it is unlawful for any mem- 
ber of the Commission or any employe 
of the Government to divulge or make 


processes.” 


Mr. Reed suggested as an amendment 
to the resolution the language “except, 
however, such confidential information 
as it is provided by law shall not be di- 
vulged.” 


Senator Norris proposed as an amend- 
ment a proviso to the effect that the 
Commission shall not divulge informa- 
tion, the giving of which would violate 
the pledge or promise of secrecy under 
which it was obtained. 

Before either amendment was acted 
on, however, Senator McMaster sug- 
gested that the resolution go over for 
another day in order to permit an agree- 
ment on the final form it should take. 


Amendment Is Debated 


To Plant Quarantine Law 


The debate that led up to the defeat 
of: the plant quarantine amendment 
brought Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, Committee sponsor of 
the amendment, in conflict. 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, said he was 
surprised, in view of the Department of 
Agriculture’s showing of the harmful- 
ness of the amendment, that the Com- 
mittee did not withdraw it. 

Senator Reed admitted the language 
should be modified. He offered Commit- 
tee amendments proposing insertion of 
the words “in the country of origin” and 
“in. such country” so that the amend- 
ment/ (in section 306, regarding pro- 





lows: 


“(d) Plant quarantine. The plant 
quarantine act, approved Aug. 20, 1912, 
as amended, shai not be construed to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to forbid the importation of any nursery 
stock or other plants, or fruits, vege- 
tables, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant 
products unless such plants or plant 
products in the country of origin are 
infected with disease or infested with 





tofore widely prevalent or distributed 
within and throughout the United States, 
or unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reason to believe that such plants or 
plant products in such country are so 
infected or infested.” x 

Senator Fletcher told the Senate the 
amendment as reported by the Commit- 
tee would take away the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to quarantine of infected fruits, bulbs, 
or plant products. 


Objections by Department 
Of Agriculture Cited 


“It is a very dangerous proposal,” he 
said. He read a letter he had received 
from the Department of Agriculture say- 
ing the amendment is “highly objection- 
able” and would “open the bars” to gen- 
eral entry of plant pests. It would ne- 
cessitate Federal and State inspectors 
at every port, he said. 

Senator Reed, for the Committee on 
Finance, said this was not the intention 
|of the Committee. The intent, he said, 
was to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to impose a quarantine against in- 
fected plants from any country. If 
there is a wheat disease in Canada, for 
instance, he said, it was the intention 
of the Committee in this amendment to 
empower a quarantine against all wheat 
from Canada, and so on with respect to 
other commodities from anywhere, 

Senator Fletcher suggested that that 
authority exists now and asked, “why 
bring in this amendment?” 

Senator Reed replied that “that was 
another matter” which he would explain. 
Senator Fletcher said it is in the interest 
of the importers. 

Senator Reed said he conceded the 
language should be perfect, and then of- 
fered the Committee amendment to the 
amendment inserting the words “in the 
country or origin” and “in such country” 


| 





the Finance Committee, on the request! 


Commission “complete and full informa- | 


the individual costs going to make up! 
this average,” asserted the South Da-} 


known in any manner “trade secrets and | 


Senator | 


hibited importations) would read as fol-| 


injurious insects, new to or not there- | 


everything of an infected variety coming 
from a foreign country. 


He said the law as it now stands per- 
mits too arbitrary authority to be exer- 
cised by the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
was never the intention oi Congress, he 
said, to transfer to any executive de- 
partment the power of Congress with 
respect to what should be and what 
should not be permitted entry into the 
United States. 

Senator Reed said the Department had 
exceeded its authority and that “‘never 
in the history of the Government of the 
| United States has there been a more 
|eonspicuous abuse of power than in 
Plant Quarantine Order No. 37,” put-| 
ting an embargo, he said, on plants on| 
which Congress had put a tariff and 
concerning which plants theie was no 
information about infestations. ~ 

Senator McNary challenged §statc- 
| ments by Senator Reed. Senator Reed | 
| cited the case of narcissus. He said that 
'a large number of American nursery 
gardeners had come to him with the in-| 
formation that narcissus bulbs were be- | 
ing kept out, although it was possible | 
|to eradicate insects by sterilizing the| 
plants. Senator McNary said he knew 
|of the narcissus situation and that the 
only way to keep out the infestations is 
to destroy the bulbs. 

“It gives an illustration,” Mr. McNary 
said, “of a situation that has obtained 
all the way through in the consideration 
of this bill—a few people saw the Sen- 
ator in private. Here is the Department 
of Agriculture, clothed by law with the 
jurisdiction of this matter, that does not 
have opportunity to be heard.” 

He said that an importer who had a} 
bulb farm just outside Paris, France, 
had been a lone witness on the subject. | 











|Entire Amendment 
| Rejected by Senate 


After discussion participated in by a 
|number of Senators, including two mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, Senators 
King (Dem.), of Utah, and Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California, the Senate rejected 
the entire amendment without a record 
| vote, 

Senator King said he thought the Sec, 
retary of Agriculture should not be given 
authority “to issue a blanket order 
against all the world” prohibiting the 
admission of plants, etc. He declared he 
was in favor of permitting the Secretary 
to bar defective plants from certain sec- 
tions of countries when they were known 
to be diseased. 

Disagreeing with Mr. King, Senator 
Fletcher said the Secretary should have 
{such authority and quoted a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture saying it 
would be an “impossibility” to inspect in- | 
dividual shipments of plants to deter- 
mine whether or not they were infected. 

Senator Shortridge read into the rec- 
ord a letter from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in opposition to the 
amendment as proposed by the Commit- 
|tee. He added that he opposed the} 
amendment as it stood. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
said it would be “disastrous” to have the | 
amendment adopted, while Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of the same State, said he did | 
not believe the Committee understood | 
what it was détng when it reported the | 
amendment to the Senate. 

The Senate next turned its attention 
to the Finance Committee amendments 
to section 484 relating to prohibitions 
against the importation of opium. Sen-| 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, the 
Minority Leader, opposed the Commit- 
tee amendment, which struck out lan- | 
guage written into the measure by the | 
House. 


Liability for Opium 


|present on the question of fatigue as 





Smuggling Considered 

The additions made in the law in the} 
House, extended to the owners of vessels | 
the liability for the smuggling of opium | 
which under existing law applies only to | 
the captain or master of the vessel. 

“The Senate amendment has the effect 
of exempting common carriers from} 
penalty if the opium is not manifested,” | 
declared Senator Robinson. “The object | 
| of the House amendment is obviously to 
relieve difficulties in enforcing the anti- | 
opium laws. The plain effect of the| 
Senate amendment is to relax the law | 
pertaining to the importation of opium | 
by putting on the Government the bur- | 
den of proving the owners of the ves-| 
sels knew of the violation.” 

Mr. Robinson’s position was supported | 
by Senators La’ Follette (Rep.), of Wis- | 
consin} Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
|} and Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts. j 

Senator Couzens, a member of the Fi- | 
nance Committee, declared that the | 
|House language had been written into | 
the law at the request of the customs of- | 
ficials, that the law can be better en- | 
forced under this language, and that the | 
Senate amendment was made at the re- | 
quest of ship owners. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- | 
cut, another committee member, denied | 
that vessel owners had brought about | 
the change, saying that he, for one, had | 
opposed the Hous« amendments because 
he felt, under the conditions of commerce | 
in the Pacific, that it worked a hardship 
on the owners, 

Before the debate on the section closed 
a request was made by Senator Robin- | 
son, and granted, that no vote should be 
taken on the question until Sept. 19. 








French Railroad Equips 
Three Trains With Radio| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the service varying between 10 and 
20 francs ($0.40. to $0.80). The pro- 
grams of Radio Paris, the Eiffel Tower, 
Daventry, England, and other European 
stations may be heard. by the ordinary 
traveler seeking to relieve the monotony | 
of travel, while the quotations on the 
Paris Bourse will be made available to 
the business man, so far as they are 
broadcasted. 





Promotions of Officers 
Of Army Are Confirmed | 


The Senate Sept. 18 confirmed the pro- 
motions of the following Army officers: — | 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Henry Van Deman to | 
major general; Brig. Gen. Frank Ross | 
McCoy to-major general; Col. George | 
Clymer Shaw to brigadier general from 
June 25, 1929; Col. James Fuller McKin- | 





as embraced in the text given. Under 
this, he said, it is the Committee’s pur- 


pose to permit an embargo against | 
3 


ley to assistant adjutant general, with | 
the rank of brigadier general, for a four- \ 
year period beginning July 17, 1929, 


Qualities Required | 


Aviators Explained Results of Year’s Study of Question of Furloughs to Be'| 


Officer Says That Popular 
Theory That Planes Will 
Be as Commonly Used as 
Automobiles Is Erroneous 


The popular theory that airplanes in 
the future will become as numerous and 
as commonly used as automobiles are 
today is erroneous, according to a state- 
ment made orally Sept. 18 by Lt. Comdr. 
John R. Poppen, U. S. N., in charge of 
the division of aviation medicine of the 
Navy Department. In explaining his 
statement he said that everyone does not 
have the combination of physical and| 
mental qualities which are necessary to| 
make the piloting of an airplane as safe 
as the driving of an automobile. 

Qualifications which are necessary for 
the making of a good pilot are nerve, 
confidence, intelligence, good vision and 
the ability to react immediately tc 
emergencies, he stated. The ability to 
react immediately to an emergency is a 
chief essential to successful and safe 
flying, he added. 

In the selection of pilots for naval' 
aviation today one of the main problems 
is that of determining a_ satisfactory | 
method of examination and selection of | 
traits desirable for aviators, he said. 


Fatigue Affects Studies 
Navy medical officers are working at 


evidenced in changes in eye muscle ba!- 
ances caused by variation of flight and 
constant observation and jon the ques- 
tion of fatigue in hearing caused by in- 
tensity and frequency of ordinary and 
special noises peculiar to the airplane, 
Lt. Comdr. Poppen stated. This prob- | 
lem, he said, is closely related to that 
of finding radio sets with pitches whicn 
are least interfered with in the air by 
aviation noises and which: subject the | 
pilot to the least fatigue in hearing. 


Another problem, he continued, is to, 
find out what makes one pilot more sus- | 





ceptible than another to temporary dis-) that he be taught the application of pi- 
abilities caused by going into and pul-/loting to a naval mission. 


ing out of dives at high speed, and also | 
what causes one pilot to vary from day | 
to day in the degree of susceptibility. | 
He stated that when the plane goes at 
high speed into a dive and pulls out of .i 
at the same speed, the blood is forced! 


| tion to the recent International Cham- 


YEARLY 
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Leaves of Absence Would Be Regulated 
In Bill to Be Submitted to Congress 


Outlined to Congress at December Session 


The interdepartmental board on sim- 
plified office procedure has completed a | 
year’s study of the proposal to regulate 
leaves of absence for employes of the | 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 18° 








10 a. m.—Senator Simmons (Dem.),| 
of North Carolina, called to urge the| 
President to confer with the Federal 
Farm Board in an effort to find ways | 


of relieving the tobacco growers of| 
eastern North Carolina resulting from 
low prices. 

11 a. m.—Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, called to discuss work of the 
Pan American Road Congress held at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Aug. 16 to. 31, 
inclusivé, to which he was a delegate. 

11:30 a. m.—The American delega- 


ber of Commerce Congress at Amster-| 
dam, Holland, consisting of Thomas W.| 
Lamont, of New York, Silas H. Strawn, 
of Chicago, Ill., and Julius H. Barnes, 
of Duluth, Minn., called to report to} 
the President on the work of the con- 
gress. 

12 m.—John Philip Hill, of Balti- 
more, former Representative in Con- 
gress from Maryland, called to pay, his 
respects. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 











by gravity from the pilot’s head into the 
abdomen and causes dizziness. The 
proper ventilation of airplanes to pre- 
vent asphyxiation of the pilot is still 
another problem to be solved. , : 

Lt. Comdr. Poppen explained that the 


| development of a naval aviator is slow, 


since it is required, first, that he be 
taught the art of piloting, and, second, 


Commercial aviation differs in this re- 
spect, he said, in that while the pilot 
must be taught to handle a plane, he is 
not required to combine piloting with 
other duties while in the air, 2s the mili- 
tary and naval pilot is required to do. 


Federal Government and will embody its 


recommendations in a bill to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, Maj. A. H. Erck, 


executive secretary of the board, stated | 


orally Sept. 18. 


The study was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the board has studied the problem 
in detail. Members of the board have 
agreed upon all important principles of 
the proposed measure and only a few 
details remain to be worked out. 

Congress, will not receive the pro- 
posal until the regular session in De- 
cember, the executive secretary of the 
board stated. So much of the matter 
relating to the conditions on which leave 
is granted is connected with law, that 


it will be necessary for Congress to au-! 


thorize the standard system, Maj. Erck 
explained. He said that standard execu- 
tive regulations cannot accomplish the 
result alone. If the law is passed, the 
executive regulations will put the plan 
in operation. ; 

In connection with this work the 
Board is standardizing the forms on 
which will be recorded all data relating 
to vacations and leave. . This in itself 
will result in no inconsiderable saving 
in printing costs, said Maj. Erck. 


| 
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Senate | 
Hour by Hour 


September 18 


Senate. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Debated the tariff 
bill. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:40 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff bill and an executive 
session, 

4:40 p. m.—Recessed until 
Sept. 19. 


noon, 


Commercial Convention 
Is Considered by Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 


and also a letter from the former Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, in favor 
of the convention. Helium, he explained, 
is specifically excepted from application 
of the convention. 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, asked 
if he would call this a_ reciprocity 
treaty. Senator Borah replied that it 
showed the spirit of reciprocity. 

Senator Blaine said there are certain 
kinds of labor, not prison labor, but 
compulsory or forced labor exercised in 
some countries, precluding freedom of 
action by labor. 





KH. Subha & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


SILK SHIRTS 
Many of our patrons are now favoring 


Fine Silk Shirts of Luxurious Quality. 
We are showing many Exclusive Silks, 


We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 
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How the NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Keeps Pace With Progress 


xkk 


VERY suitable modern device to assure pure and healthful meats and 
meat prodicts is employed by the new Armour and Company. 


1. Operations are carried on under controlled atmospheric 
conditions, regulated and maintained at whatever tem- 
perature is required. 


Elaborate ventilation systems constantly blow cool, pure air into the 


work room. 


the air is actually washed before it is admitted. 


In some departments, ordinary air is entirely excluded and 


The temperatures vary from 40 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, in the 
freezers, to approximately 50 degrees above zero in other departments. 





These temperatures, carefully adjusted, are continued in the refrigerator 
cars and branch warehouses which constitute the Company’s distribution 
system. By these ceaseless controls, the public is assured that Armour 
meat products are provided under the most healthful conditions. 





2. The same degree of care is exercised to be sure that 
products of the new Armour and Company are sanitary. 


In this, the Government cooperates through its staff of inspectors, who 
certify to the health of every animal and supervise general conditions of 


cleanliness. 


_ All workers are given rigid physical examinations by medical experts and 
it is also required that the clothes of the workers be clean and fresh. 


3. Overhead conveyors, moving tables and chutes connect 


the various departments. 


Electrically operated instru- 


ments are used whenever possible, to increase accuracy 
and speed the work, so that the meats can be delivered 
to the coolers in the shortest possible time. 


These painstaking atmospheric and sanitary safeguards and improved 
mechanical devices bear witness to the determination of the new Armour 


and Company to keep pace with this prog 
and healthful meat products. 


. 
) 
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ressive age in producing palatable 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 



























Re tions Issued 
_ For Census Survey 


On Reclaimed Land 


Information Concerning 
Grop and Livestock Situa- 
tion Will Be Made Avail- 
able at Earliest Date 


Regulations fof taking crop and live- 
stock census on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects for the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, 
have been issued to enumerators by the 
Acting Commisioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
P. W. Dent. The enumerators are re- 
minded, in a statement made public Sept. 
17, that it is essential that the results of 
the crop and livestock census be avail- 
able as early as possible for use in an- 
swering inquiries from Members of Con- 
gress and others. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Bureau follows: 

The crop and livestock census for 
the year 1929 on Federal reclamation 
projects shall be taken by employes of 
the Bureau under the direction and su- 
pervision of the project superintendent, 
except on projects which have been 
turned over to the water users, wher 
the census shall be taken by employes 
of the water users’ association or irri- 
gation district under the supervision of 

* an employe of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion designated by the Commissioner. 
If no such supervisor of the census is 
designated by the Commissioner, then 
the manager or superintendent of the 
district or association shall act as super- 
visor of the census. The methods em- 
ployed will be similar to those followed 
in 1928, 

To Enumerate Crops 

The record forms to be used by the 
enumerator will be the usual Bureau of 
Reclamation Form 7-332, as modified in 
1925. The Washington offices of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has a supply of 
these forms on hand, and the various 
projects should request the number. re- 
quired for this year. Surplus forms on 
hand from the 1928 supply may be used 
this year, and this should be taken into 
account when requesting forms. The 
form enumerates most varieties of crops 
produced and stock kept on the various 
> Blanks are provided on the 
orm for listing additional items. ~ Au- 
tomobiles, trucks and tractors should be 
listed and valued separately from other 
farm equipment, which should be valued 
as a lump sum. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has found 
the crop and stock census data taken 
annually in past years to have great 
value for reference. Under section 4 
of the act of Dec. 5, 1924 (43 Stat., 672, 
701), which provides for repayment of 
construction costs on the basis of the 
average gross annual acre income, these 
census data become of paramount im- 
portance and should be collected with 
great care. The enumerators should in- 
terview the farmer and secure his co- 
operation if possible. Absentee owners 
and other conditions will necessitate the 
use of good judgment based on the best 
information obtainable. Form 7-332 
should be dated and signed by the 
owner where possible, otherwise by the 
enumerator. 


The project superintendent shall be 
the supervisor of the census on projects 
being operated by the United States. 
On projects being operated by the water 
users, an employe of the Bureau of Reéc- 
lamation appointed for that purpose or 
the manager or superintendent of the 
water users’ association or irrigation 
district shall be the supervisor of the 
census. The project superintendent, or 
employe of the Bureau of Reclamation 
designated as supervisor of the census, 
or the manager or superintendent of the 
water users’ association or irrigation 
district, as the case may be, shall ap- 
point the enumerators and review their 
work. He shall confer with leading 
produce and commission men and water 
users of the project and determine the 
values to be applied to the various crops. 
He shall have prepared, under his di- 
rection, the necessary summaries in 
triplicate of all data collected and trans- 
mit the three copies to the Washington 








office through the Denver office of the| gres, first session). This resolution di- 


Bureau of Reclamation. 


the waters users it is necessary that the 
Secretary of the Interior approve these 
summaries. 

To fix Values 


The crop census shall shew, with re-| be made. 


spect to each farm, the total number 
of irrigable and irrigated acres, the 
number of acres of the various crops 
grown, the yields per acre, and the 
values of such crops. Supplemental data 
showing whether the crops were sold, 
fed, or stored should be shown. 

Many farmers will not have sold their 
crops; then the enumerator shall place 
a value upon such crops in accordance 
with the unit prices as fixed in general 
by the supervisor; others will have fed 
hay and grain to livestock, and the value 
of such crops shall be determined as if 
the crops had been sold. Hay, fodder, 
or other harvested forage shall be val- 
ued in the stack on the farm. Crops 
such as grain, beans, potatoes, seeds, 
etc., shall be valued f. o. b. cars, ship- 
ping point, exclusive of the cost of con- 
tainers. Fruits, berries, and vegetables 
shall be valued f. o. b. cars, shipping 
point or warehouse, exclusive of the cost 
of grading, packing, storing, and con- 
tainers. All factory crops, such as sugar 
beets, string beans, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
ete., shall be valued at the selling price 
to factories or dealers (including esti- 
mated bonuses) f. o. b. shipping point, 
when not delivered direct to the factory. 
Grain crops which were not harvested 
for hay or grain should be included as 
pasture. A distinction should be made 
in value between tame and wild: irri- 
gated pasture and the value should be a 
reasonable annual rental for such -pas- 
ture. Straw, sugar-beet tops, hay and 
grain stubble, etc., and other by-products 
should be listed and valued. All gardens 
and miscellaneous crops should be listed 
and valued, 


New Policy Adopted 
For Registered Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
est or most accessible to the one ad- 
dressed to which the matter may be 
transmitted without undue risk, where 
it will be held for delivery and notice 
to call issued to the addressee. 











(See | fied station as may be designated by th 
section 1048 concerning the holding of | postmaster. Statistic? ahaa 
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Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 
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Methods of Chain Stores 
In Marketing Are Studied | 


[Continued from Page 1.] } 
Texas, North Carolina, Florida, Illinois, | 
New York and Massachusetts. The six- 
teenth volume of the printed hearings 
on this inquiry is available to the pub-| 
lic. This brings the published informa- | 
tion on the hearings up to and including | 
June 27, 1929. 
Chain stores (S. Res. 224, 70th Con- 


The op-| 


vidual retailers are also being covered | 
since the resolution itself directs that} 
a comparison of chain store methods! 
and those of other types of distributors 
Returns are coming in daily 
from schedules sent out to wholesalers | 
and chain stores. A plan of field work} 
is practically completed and field work | 
will be begun immediately in connection | 
with the study of retail prices. 
Newsprint paper (S. Res. 337, | 
Congress, second session). On Mar. 18,| 


1929, the Commission directed that an| Unsettled, the review shows, owing to| 


investigation and report of the newsprint | 
industry be made in accordance with) 
Senate Resolution 337 adopted at 
last session of Congress. e inquiry is | 


directed to the question of “whether any | conditions follows in full text: 


of the practices of the manufacturers | 


and distributors of newsprint paper tend | Reduction Partly Offset 


to create a monopoly in the supplying | 
of newsprint paper to 
small daily and weekly newspapers or 
constitute a violation of the anti-trust 
laws.” Field work on the inquiry is in 
progress. 

Commission inquiries: Resale price 
maintenance. It is expected that a new 
price schedule in connection with resale 
price maintenance will be ready shortly | 
for distribution. One volume of the re- 
port on this inquiry already has been 
issued. The present activities deal par- 
ticularly with the statistical. and eco- 
nomic analysis of the effects of price 
maintenance. 


Blue sky securities. The draft on this | 
report will be completed in the near fu- 
ture and submitted to the Commission. 
All that remains to be done is further 
checking. 

Price bases. Field activities continue 
on the study of the methods of basing 
commodity prices. Data already secured 
include figures on cement, range boilers, 
soil pipe, bolts, nuts and rivets. 


| 
| 





registered matter of large value for 
desk delivery.) 


(d) When mail presented to city or 
rural carriers or at contract stations for 
registration is of such value that it can- 
not be accepted by carriers or at such 
stations without unusual rigk the send- 


ers shall be requested to present the| 


matter at the main office or such classi- 


publishers of | 


‘Reduction in North American Wheat Crop Partly 


| first half of September has been upward, | 


* : ° | but all i Fi F ing 
Before the) rects an inquiry into chain store methods | et al} seriguiturel markets are fecling 


census shall be of any effect on those] of marketing and distribution. 
projects which have been turned over to| erations of wholesale dealers and indi-| 


| the effect of a dry season, with an ac- 


te 


70th | farm prices, it was stated. 


the | other vegetables have declined in price. 


Farm Prices in September Move Upward | 


With Dry Season Affecting All Markets’ 





Offset 
By Carryover From 1928 ' 





The general trend of farm prices in the; become more active as a result of the 
increased demand for feed grains, and 
prices made further advances. Flax 
made another sharp advance of about 
30 cents per bushel and is now near the 
high point reached by the 1922 crop. 
An active demand for the season’s short 
supplies and unfavorable weather for the 


companying increase in feed costs, and 
a reduction or slowing up of supplies of | 
produce, according to the weekly market | 
review just made public by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department | new Argentine crop were the principal 
Agriculture. |strengthening forces. 


Various lines of livestock and some | Corn Situation Binds 


vegetables, which usually decline more| 
or less during the Fall months because of | Feeder Cattle Market 
Prices of feedstuffs were generally 


many seasonal shipments, offered the | 
only exceptions to the general rise iM | higher during the week. Poor pastures 
and prospective smaller supplies of hay 
and feed grains were strengthening fac- 
tors. Hay markets continued quiet, with 
liberal offerings meeting only moderate 
inquiry. 
| The cotton market in mid-September 
The Department’s summary of market | witnessed rather erratic price fluctua- 
|tions. Domestic and foreign demand 
was reported as improved but with the 
volume of transactions not of large pro- 
portions, A cotton crop of 14,825,000 
bales is indicated by the condition of 


Prices of cotton and dairy products are | 


limited demand, Potato markets are} 
said to be holding up well, but most 


By Carryover From 1928 


Grain markets continued firm during 
the first half of September. The Sep- 
tember official estimates for the United 


of about 390,000,000 bushels in the North 
American wheat crop. This decrease, 
however, is partially offset by an _ in- 
crease of 145,000,000 bushels 


total stocks within 245,000,000 bushels 
of last year’s record supplies. 
demand was not active. 


000,000 bushels. This would be the smali- 
est crop since 1924 and would be around 


Current marketings are not large and 
market stocks are running low. Feed- 
ers and industries were active buyers of 


the same as a week ago, 


season’s good harvest, and dry weather 
appears to have cut the Canadian oats 
crop almost in half, so that the North 
American supply of oats will be nearly 
20 per cent smaller than last season. 
Prices made a further advance and are 
now 11 to 12 cents higher than—a year 
ago. 

The season’s barley crop will not equal 
last year’s record harvest by about 50,- 
000,000 bushels, but with the exception 
of last year is still much larger than any 





other barley crop ever produced in the 
United States. .Demand probably has 


States and Canada confirm a reduction | 


in the |§ 
carryover from the old crop bringing |ing to reports of the International Cot- 


Export | 


Prospects for corn on Sept. 1 were | 
for.a crop of slightly less than 2,500,- | 


380,000,000 below last season’s harvest. | 


current offerings at prices practically | 


The domestic oats crop is below last | 


55.4 per cent of normal on Sept 1, ac- 
cording to the September crop report of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. World consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton for the season ending July 
81 was 15,076,000 bales, compared with 
15,407,000 in 1927-28 and the record con- 
sumption of 15,780,000 in 1926-27, accord. 


ton Spinners Federation. 

_ A sharp recovery from recent declines 
|in the fat cattle trade, further irregular 
but in the case of light hogs severe de- 
clines in hog values, and a two-way mar- 
ket for lambs, with fat lambs advancing 
jand feeder lambs declining, featured 
trading on the Chicago market during 
mid-September. 

The feeder cattle market is still bound 
up in the corn situation and preference 
continues for the lighter, thinner offer- 
ings on the stocker order, The average 
|cost of stocker and feeder-steers at Chi- 
cago is now around $10 per 100 pownds 
or about $2 lower than at this time last 
year. The sudden upward turn in the 
fat cattle market had much to do with 
stimulating interest in heavy feeders the 
past week, the former suggesting an 
underlying bullishness which many be- 
lieve will flower into sharply higher 
prices through the slaughter cattle list, 
the moment there is a 10 to 15 per cent 
reduction in supply figures. 

The enlarged marketward movement 
of hogs the first half of September car. 








rather sharply. 
new crop hogs, many of 


The free lenatdention of 
which lacked 


finish, was a reflection of ‘higgh corn 
prices and unfavorable feed conditions in 


merger] areas, 


The decline im, values 
as been sharp for the month of Sep- 


tember. 


Increased marketings of sheep and 
lambs made supply figures look exces- 


sive, but the increased movernent was 








ried a materially increased supply of new |. 
crop hogs and 


made up very largely of feeders and the 
supply of desirable fat lambs proved 
inadequate fox trade requirements at 
previous price levels, The Chicago mar- 
ket on fat lambs advanced, 

The wool market was steady on the 
fine wools and firm to slightly stronger 
on the lower grades. 


Cheese and Egg Markets 
Firm as Prices Advance 


The cheese markets, hold firm, with 
prices at country points continuing to 
show slight advances. Total stocks in 
storage on Sept. 1 were reported as 
86,654,000 pounds, as compared with 
83,906,000 pounds a year earlier, and 
77,574,000 pounds for the five-year aver- 
age. It appears that consumption has 
shown some recovery due to - the rela- 
tively low prices which have been pre- 
vailing. 

Egg markets continue firm, with prices 
showing ever more than the usual and 
expected seasonal advances Many pullet 
eggs are already found on the markets, 
but since the general time of hatch was 
later than usual it is to be expected that 
the time When heavy supplies of eggs 
from the new crop of birds appears will 
be somewhat later than usual. Holdings 
in cold storage are a little less than 
the five-year average. 

Supplies of the better grades of but- 
ter have been somewhat restricted this 
month, although apparently fully equal 
to the moderate requirements. Under- 
grades, on the other hand, were plenti- 
ful, and meeting with limited demand. 
The present holdings in cold storage 
are neatly 33,000,000 heavier than last 
year, and 25,000,000 pounds @reater than 
the five-year Sept, 1 average. Most con- 
ditions point to more than the ustal 
seasonal reductions in make. Hot 
weather, unfavorable pastures, advane- 
ing feed costs, and the reports of large 
creamety organizations confirm. the 
view. 

Dry weather during August was 
largely responsible for the cut of 24, 
000,000 bushels in the potato forecast. 
Total potato shipments increased sharply 
to about 1,000 cars daily in mid-Sep- 
tember. 

The onion market situation improved 
materially im mid-September and numer- 
ous price adwances were reported. Fore- 
east of the commercial apple crop was 
reduced to 29,500,000 barrels, compared 
with 35,300,000 last year. Boxes of ex- 
tra fancy fruit in the Pacifie Northwest 
sold at shipping points within a range 


lof $1.50 to $2.50, according to variety. 


Cabbage declined slightly as Septem- 
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In Sections East 


Showers Brirug Added Relief to Crops 


of Rocky Mountains 





Plowizzg and Wheat Seeding Resumed; Central Valleys 
Abnormully Cool for Week 





Following improved moisture condi- 
tions resulting from the rains of last 
week, additional showers brought fur- 
ther relief to most of the sections east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the surface 
soil now has sufficient moisture for pres- 
ent needs rather generally over the ¢en- 
traland eastern portions of the country, 
the Weather Bureau stated Sept. 18, 


Some parts of the maim Wheat Belt re- 
main too dry for plowing, however, espe- 
cially the northern portions of Indiana 
and Illinois, parts of lowa, and southern 
Kansas. Rain is still needed also in some 
Atlantic Coast areas, the Bureau stated 
in its weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The week was characterized by active 
movements of high and low pressure 
areas and by consequent rapid changes 
in weather conditions as regards both 
temperature and precipitation. At the 
beginning of the period high pressure, 
attended by much cooler ‘weather, pre- 
vailed over Eastern States, but at the 
same time a disturbance was moving 
southeastward from western Canada, 
with warmer weather in the central West 
and Northwest. 


On the 12-14th the northwestern dis- 
turbance passed eastward over the upper 
Lake region, with extensive rains and 
higher temperatures in nearly all sec- 
tions east of th? Great Plains. Toward 
the close of the weelk a ‘succeeding 
“high,’? with cooler weather, passed east- 
watd over the interior valleys, but there 
was a rapid reaction to warmer under 
the influence of relatively low pressure 
in the Northwest. 


Central Valleys 
Are Abnormally Cool 


The week was abnormally cool in the 
central walleys, with temperatures av- 
eraging from 4 to 9 degrees below nor- 
mal rather generally. Im Atlantic arfd 
Gulf sections they were generally from 
1to 4 degrees above normal, while un- 
usually warm weather prevailed in the 
Pacific Coast States, where the plus de- 


west, about normal warmth prevailed. 
Freezing@ temperatures were reported 
from a few first-order stations in the 
northern _ Plains and locally in some 
higher elevations of the West. 
Rainfall was again @enerous in most 
sections east of the Great Plains, South 
of the Ohio Valley the weekly totals 
ranged mostly from 1 inch to about 5 
inches, while inthe west Gulf area mod- 
erate to fairly heavy amounts were re- 
ported. In the Northeast and central 
valley States there was a moderate 
amount of rainfall, but in the Great 
Plains from Oklahoma northward, and 
quite generally to the westward, precipi- 
tation was very light. 

Following the improved moisture con- 
ditions by the rains of last week, ad- 








average weights fell! ber carlot movement increased. Bales | Cagitornis returned $2 


ditional showers bette further relief 
to most sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the surface soil now has suffi- 
cient moisture for presemt needs rather 


‘|generally over the central and eastern 


portions of the country. Some parts of 
the main Winter Wheat Belt remain too 
dry for plowing, however, especially the 
northern portions of Indiana and Illinois, 
parts of Towa, and southeastern Kansas. 
Rain is still needed also in some Atlantic 
Coast areas., 

In general, Fall plowing made good 
advance and considerable wheat has been 
sown in the northern and western parts 
of the belt. Pastures, especially, have 
improved rather generally over the east- 
ern half of the country, though the cool 
weather in the interior walleys retarded 
the maturity of corm to some extent. 
Frost was rather general over the North- 
western States, with light deposits ex- 
tending as far south and east as north- 
ern Kansas, Iowa, the western Lake re- 
gion, and the northerm portions of the 
Ohio Valley. J 

There was considerable damage in a 
few local areas, especially in the extreme 
northern Great Plains, some exposed 
central-northern districts, parts of the 
northwestern Lake region, and in a few 
Rocky Mountain secti6Ons, but harm was 
montigr confined to gardens and minor 
truck and was not extensive. 

The rather frequent rains in the South, 
including the heretofore dry west Gulf 
area, were beneficial for pastures and 
many late crops, but were unfavorable in 
most places for cottom. Dry weather 


continued generally west of the Rocky 








Entry as Farm Tools 
Denied to Hay Forks 


Specific Provisiom Fixes Status, 
Customs Court Rules 








New York, Sept. 18.—Imported hay 
forks, the Customs Court rules ina de- 
cision denying relief to W. J, Byrnes & 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., must pay duty at 
the rate of 8 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 356, tariff act of 1922, for “hay, 
sugar beet, beet topping, * * * and 
similar knives, forks, and steels," *  * 
4 inches in length or over, exclusive 
of the handle.” 

The Seattle importers contended for 
free entry under paragraph 1504 as agri- 
cultural implements. Chief Justice Fis- 
cher points out in his opinion that, while 
it is not disputed that these hay forks, 
are agricultural implements, they are ex- 
cluded from classification as such under 
ae following proviso in said paragraph 
1504: 

“Provided, that no article specified 
by name in Title I shal] be free of duty, 
under this paragraph.”” (Protest 286549- 
G-9261.) 











of peaches in southwestern Michigan 
were lower at $2 per bushel, and Colo- 
rado quoted anf.o. b. range of $1.60 to 
$1.65 on baskets and 65 cents on boxes. 
Bushels in terminal markets ranged 
mostly $1.50 to $3.75, Western fruit 
bringing the higher prices, i 
Output of grapes, mostly California 
stock, increased sharply, but was still 
rather light, compared with the same 
period last year. Movement of fresh 
plums and prunes, chiefly from Idaho 
and Washington, increased. Ordinary 
uality lettuce in Colorado and central 
-$2:35 per crate. 


Mountains, with the soil especially hard 
im the grain districts of the north Pacific 
area where rain is badly needed for seed- 
img. The warmth and abundant sunshine 
were very favorable for fruit drying in 
the Pacific Coast States. 


Plowing and Seeding 
Of Wheat Resumed 


Small grains.—The week was marked 
by a resumption of plowing and seed- 
ing of winter wheat in the Southwest 
where beneficial rains occurred. Soil 
conditions were mostly satisfactory in 
the Great Plains; sowing and prepara+ 
tion of the ground made good advance 
in Nebraska, South Dakota, and north- 
western Kansas where seeding is well 
advanced. 

Plowing was resumed in central sec- 
tions, but large parts of the western 
Ohio Valley are still too dry for this 
work, although the soil was in good 
condition in southern and eastern dis- 
tricts; some wheat was put in. Late 
hraryest was favored in the Northwest, 
but it was too dry for much plowing 
er seeding, with conditions critical in 
interior parts of <the Pacific Northwest 
where farm work is at a standstill on 
the great grain ranches. 

Corn.—Late corn shows rather gen- 
eral improvement since the recent rains, 
though the bulk of the crop was too far 
advanced to be materially helped. There 
was some local frost damage in the 
Northwest, including considerable harm 
in a few places as far south as Iowa, 
but this was not extensive. Much corn 
is Show beyond danger from frost in all 
parts of the belt, with the crop mostly 
safe throughout the central and north. 
ern Plains region. In Iowa slightly 
more than half is safe, which is better 
than the last 10-year average at this 
time, while in Illinois the bulk will be 
safe in the north from Sept. 20 to 30 
and in the south from Oct. 1 to 15. 


Much of the crop is beyond frost dan- 


ger in Indiana, and most of the re- 
mainder will be safe in a few days to 
two weeks, while two or three weeks 
more are required in Ohio. 


partures from normal were 8 to 10 de- | Gfowers Interrupt 
grees Over considerable areas. In Pla- ia 
teau districts, and also in the far South- | Picking of Cotton 


Cotton—Cotton made fair progress in 
most portions of the belt during the 
week, but picking and ginning were in- 
terrupted rather extensively because of 
frequent showers. 

In Texas recent rains have stopped 
premature opening and favored a more 
normal development of late bolls, but 
prospects for a top crop continue poor 
because of lateness of the season, with 
the general condition very spatted; 
weekly progress was fair. In Oklahoma 
fair progress was also reported, but with 
local damage 4nd some loss from heavy, 
beating rains, with bolls opening more 
slowly and picking and ginning inter- 
rupted. 

In Arkansas advance was very good in 
most portions, but only fair in some 
wetter sections; much is open and ae 
picked rapidly. In Louisiana the bulk of 
cottoh is open, with picking retarded by 
rain, while in east Gulf States too much 
moisture caused some damage to open 
bolls and retarded harvest. In Tennessee 
progress was fairly good in the west 
and rather poor in the east. 

Some late cotton shows improvement 
in northern Georgia. In the Carolinas 
progress continued fair to good; bolls 
opened rapidly in South Carolina and are 
opening to northern North Carolina, 
though with increased complaints _ of 
shedding in parts of the latter State, es- 
pecially the central and northeastern. 


Pastures Need Rain 


In Some Sections 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Ranges and pas- 
tures show rather general improvement 
in most sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, due to the beneficial rains, but the 
Northwest, the Pacific Coast States, and 
the western Great Basin are - still 
droughty, Ranges were improved in 
parts of the Rocky Mountain area and 
are still good in the far Southwest. Live- 
stock continue to hold up well. 

Late potatoes were benefited in some 
parts by rain, but the early crop is being 
dug in northern sections with rather dis- 
appointing results, except in New 
land. It was too cool for truck in some 
central States, but showers were helpful 
in many sections. Fall truck seeding is 
progressing in South Carolina. 

There was some slight frost damage 
reported in the Rocky Mountain region 
and the Great Basin. Cool weather is 
needed for maturity of sugar cane in 
Louisiana. Soft fruits are maturing 
rapidly in the Pacific Northwest and the 
weather was excellent for drying in Cali- 
fornia; citrus continued in good condi- 
tion. 
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Looser Forms of Agreement in Cartels 


{In Europe 


Public Opposition 
Delays Development 


Absence of Free Competition 
And Fear of Monopolies 
Retard Growth 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion of an international cartel generally 
require previous organization of the do- 
mestic market in the form of a national 
cartel. In contradistinction to trusts and 
mergers, the members of cartels retain 
their individual legal independence, as 
well as freedom of action in technical 
and business matters, except in so far as 
the cartel agreement imposes certain 
temporary restrictions as to price, sales 
territory, production, or other matters. 
Unlike the composition of trusts, the in- 
divjdual cartel members are not ab- 
sorbed by a central concern but retain 
their legal and economic autonomy. 

In the absence of a code of private 
international law there is no special legal 
form pertaining to .international cartels. 
If it becomes necessary to acquire a legal 
status, the cartel will have to choose a 
domicile and comply with the require- 
ments of the local corporation or com- 
pany laws. Many international cartels 
have no permanent administrative head- 
quarters. 

International cartels have been vari- 
ously classified, but for practical pur- 
poses the following five types may be 
distinguished: (1) Regional or territo- 
rial cartels; (2) production or output 
cartels; (3) price cartels; (4) sales car- 
tels; (5) patent cartels. 

There are numerous variations of those 
types, and their activities frequently 
overlap. in some cases, particularly in 
the looser, types, the cartel agreement 
covers only one function, such as delimi- 
tation of territory or curtailment of pro- 
duction. In others, where there is a 
more highly developed form of organiza- 
tion, the agreement may provide for a 
variety of functions, including close co- 
operation in production and distribution. 

International cartel agreements may 
thus deal with the joint offering of bids 
or with the joint acceptance and alloca- 
tion of orders or contracts which, owing 
to their size, cannot be handled by indi- 
vidual concerns. Cartels of this type 
also may be formed for the pooling of 
profits, or losses, ‘or for the joint pur- 
chase of supplies, especially raw mate- 
rials. Others include in their program 
machinery for settling trade disputes by 
arbitration, or, it may be, research work 
and educational or publicity activities. 
Some international cartels are formed 
largely or exclusively for export, others 
for import purposes. 

In regional cartels the main purpose 
of the joint agreement is to delimit ter- 
ritory and to allot to each member coun- 
try a certain exclusive market. 
ally, each country has reserved for itself 
its home market. 
allocated to one or more members in ac- 


cordance with a predetermined scheme of | 


distribution. The fact that a neutral 
market adjoins a certain member coun- 
try may determine its allotment. 
Distance, transportation facilities, es- 
tablished trade channels, legal consider- 
ations, colonial relations, and tariffs and 
commercial treaties are additional fac- 
tors which may be decisive in dividing 
up outside territory. 
Rail Manufacturers’ Association (Irma), 
formed in 1904, was a typical regional 
cartel. Three kinds of markets were 


agreed upon—the reserved, the protected, | 
This cartel was | 


and the free market. 
reorganized in 1926. 
Production Cartels Aim 
To Control Output 


Production cartels aim primarily at 


joint regulation or control of production | 
or output. Their main purpose generally | 


is to prevent overproduction, which may 
be local, national, or world-wide in ex- 
tent. They may thus indirectly affect 
prices and maintain or stabilize price 
levels. Cartels of this type readily de- 
velop into price cartels. In some cases 
the cartel agreement provides that only 
a proportional part of the plant of each 
member shall be operated. In others 
the maximum output of each producer is 
fixed in advance, and excess production 
is penalized. 

Shutting down inefficient or high-cost 
plants, and centering the manufacture 
of special lines of goods in selected plants 
are other means resorted to for the pur- 


pose of controlling, curtailing, or sys- | 


tematizing production. 

For purposes of/regulating supply a 
method commonly followed is to estab- 
lish a level of output for the entire mem- 
bership. This is computed generally on 
the basis of an estimated minimum de- 
mand. In accordance with this a cer- 


tain participation quota of the totai pre- | 


determined output is allocated to each 
member or group. These quotas are 
frequently made elastic, so that indi- 
vidual units or undertakings which so 
desire may, on payment of a conven- 
tional penalty, exceed their quota with- 


out thereby violating the basic agree-| 


ment, 

The International Steel Entente, | 
formed in 1926, by the French, German, 
Belgian, Luxemburg, and Saar steel 


makers, who were later joined by those 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
is an example. of an international pro- 
duction cartel. At the outset the sig- 
natory members were to share in an as- 
sumed total output of 25,287,000 tens in 
the following agreed proportions: France, 
31.91 per cent; Germany, 40.46 per cent; 
Luxemburg, 8.55 per cent; Saar, 6.54 per 
cent; Belgium, 12.58 per cent. 

The main objective of price cartels 
is to control selling prices. This type 


of cartel is, as a rule, of a higher form | 
of organization than regional and pro- | 


duction cartels and requires a closer 
system of cooperation among the mem- 
bers, as well as more elaborate ma- 
chinery for uniform accounting, statisti- 
cal, and control service, 

Price cartels generally involve an 
agreement upon either a minimum or 
a base price and not infrequently in- 
clude regulations providing for uniform 
sales conditions, discounts, rebates, and 
credit terms, as well as simplified or 
standardized practices. ' The interna- 
tional enamel-ware cartel fixes minimum 
prices and uniform sales conditions for 
export trade. Rate conferences among 
shipping lines have been numerous. 


The international sales or ‘selling car- | 


tel (syndicate) represents a highly ad- 
vanced stage of commercial cooperation. 


Gener- | 


Neutral markets are | 


The International | 





[a central selling agency handles all or 


part of the output of the individual mem- 
ber plants. Selling cartels generally in- 
clude in their activities price fixing, con- 
trol of production, allocation of orders, 
and other arrangements whereby com- 
petition is eliminated and solidarity of 
action promoted. International sales 
cartels are not numerous, They are 
found mainly in cases where the cartel 
is composed of large individual concerns. 

The European glue syndicate is an 
example of an international sales cartel. 
It combines the glue interests of 18 
countries, each having 16, 4, or 2 votes, 
to be cast according to the instructions 
of its national group. Raw materials 
are divided up according to agreed 
quotas. There are reserved markets, 
reciprocal moral and material assistance, 
and joint protection. The committee of 
control is composed of British, German 
and French members. This committee 
fixes minimum prices. 

A special company, the Epidos Co., 
has been formed in Switzerland to cen- 
tralize all purchases of raw materials 
and to act as a sales organization for 
the finished products. There is a com- 
pensation fund, uniform contracts and 
sales conditions are observed, and the 
committee of control has power to re- 
duce surplus stocks in any member coun- 
try, when ne¢essary, through cheaper 
sales in nonmember markets. 

The Convention Internationale des Gla- 
ceries (International Plate Glass Car- 
tel), also formed in 1904, is another in- 
stance of a selling cartel of international 
scope. Its central office is located in 
Brussels, and the cartel agreement runs 
for a five-year period. It was dissolved 
during the World War, but ‘shortly aft- 
erward was reorganized and now op- 
erates, in addition to its central bureau, 
branch sales offices in Belgium, France, 
and Germany. 

Patents facilitate the formation of car- 
tels. The main connecting link is the 
joint possession and working of patent 
rights, secret processes, and trade marks. 
This type of international cartel is found 
most frequently in the chemical and elec- 
trical industries, and where the parties 
to the agreement:are individual concerns 
and not organized groups. Patent car- 
tels not infrequently become the start- 
ing point for further agreements aiming 
at the control of production, territory, 
and prices. 

In the rayon industry the so-called 
Mueller patents, which relate to the pro- 
duction of viscose silk, have been of 
fundamental importance and have be- 
come the basis for a world-wide network 
of cartel agreements. 

The patent rights in the Owens ma- 
| chine for making glass bottles comprise 
| another instance in which a master pat- 
ent ties together industrial enterprises 
| in various parts of the world. The 
| electric-bulb syndicate, reformed in 1924, 
| operates an extensive system of inter- 
| change of manufacturing processes, and 
patents covering nearly the whole world. 


| 
| 
| 


| Many International Cartels 
Formed Since 1900 


International cartels have been formed 
in larger number only since the begin- 
ning of the present century. Prior to 
the World War 114 were known to be in 
existence, They were distributed among 
the different industries as follows: 
Transportation, 18; coal, ores, and met- 
als, 26; stones and earths, 6; electrical, 
5; chemical and allied, 19; textile, 15; 
stone ware and porcelain,2; paper, 7; and 
miscellaneous, 10. Most of these were 
of limited scope, designed to regulate 
the relations among industries which had 
grown up in close geographic proximity. 
They operated mainly in continental Eu- 
ropean countries and were, on the whole, 
mere territorial extensions of or annexes 
to national cartels, 

Since the close of the World War nu- 
| merous former international cartels have 
| been reformed and new ones organized. 
Among the commodities involved are 
steel, rails, zinc, copper, white lead, fer- 
ro-silicon, carbide, tubes, potash, sul- 
phur, electric lamps, glass bottles, rayon, 
superphosphate, bismuth, glue, enamel 
ware, Glauber salt, magnesite, wood 
screws, aluminum, cement, dyestuffs, 
sulphuric acid, gas mantles, and paper. 
In the fields of transportation (ship- 
ping), communication (cable and radio), 
and films, international agreements are 
increasing in number. 

The majority of international cartels 
in the past have been indigenous to conti- 
nental Europe. Certain conditions ob- 
taining there facilitated economic co- 
operation. Economic areas largely over- 
lap. political boundaries in central 
Europe. Industries producing raw ma- 
terials in one country may have age- 
old relations with converting industries 
in an adjoining State. 

Border industries, with common mar- 
kets and common labor problems, tied 
together by interlocking directorates 
and having mutual interests of various 
kinds, form a natural background for the 
organization of cartels. That accounts 
for the fact that prior to the World War 
a large number of international cartels 
linked together German and Austro- 
Hungarian industries. Following the 
war the industries of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and other new states 
were organized into national groups and 
presently revived former associations 
| with foreign competitors. 

Price cartels between French, Swiss, 
Italian, German, Belgian, and Dutch in- 
terests have existed in considerable num- 
ber for many decades and in many indus- 
tries. Since the growth of the combine 
movement developed in England, British 
interests have joined continental cartels 
in increasing number. 


Loose Forms Have 
| Been Most Workable 


Experience shows that international 
| cartels have to contend with a great 
many difficulties. In the past they have 
not, for the greater part, been of long 
| duration, although in several industries 
dissolutions were sooner or later followed 
by realignments among the former mem- 
bers and by renewed cooperation. 

The looser forms of agreement have 
generally proved most workable, and a 
number of international cartels of that 
type have renewed their contracts each 
time ‘they expired. Some of them suc- 
ceeded in operating successfully for a 
considerable period of- time. On the 
other hand, international cartels function 
less smoothly and prove short lived 
| where the agreement involves a compli- 
| cated machinery of control, adjustments, 
'technical problems, unreasonable de- 
mands on the part of some members and 
| one-sided sacrifices by others, powerful 
| outsiders, particularly in the case of com- 





Found to Be Most Workable 


Simplified Means 
Of Control Favored 


Complicated Organizations Are 
Declared to Function 
Less Smoothly 


modities with an unlimited shipping 
radius, and lack of team work and esprit 
de corps. 

In addition to technical, economic, and 
legal difficulties, fortuitous political, so- 
cial, and even psychological problems 
may arise. Not the least obstacle con- 
fronting international cartels is the op- 
position on the part of the consuming 


public, which fears that in the absence | 


of free competition the cost of living will 
be increased and monopolistic evils de- 
velop. Added to this is the fear in labor 
circles that unemployment, policies hos- 
tile to labor, and a lower standard of liv- 
ing will result from international indus- 
trial agreements. Finally, there is the 
policy of those countries, including the 
United States, which uphold the competi- 


tive system, and whose laws prohibit! 
agreements in restraint of trade and| 


commerce. 

While most international cartels are 
held together by quite loose bonds of 
association, a much higher degree of eco- 
nomic concentration, approaching, in some 
cases a monopoly, is to be found among 
some of the so-called international com- 
bines and trusts. Through stock own- 
ership, holding companies, and similar 
devices they are able to exercise effec- 
tive control over divers enterprises in 
different parts of the world. Among the 








| activity.” 


older ones may be mentioned the dyna- 
mite trust (Nobel Co.), Borax Consol« 
idated, United Alkali Co., and the De 
Beers Mining Co. Two notable organiza- 


tions of this type of more recent origin 
are the Swedish match trust and the 
Dutch margarine combine. 


Results of Geneva 


Conference Discussed 


The world economic conference held 
at Geneva in May, 1927, under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, consid- 
ered the question of international in- 
dustrial agreements. Its final report 
states: 

“The discussion had revealed a cér- 
tain conflict of views and had occasioned 
reservations on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of different interests and coun- 
tries.” 

The conference, accordingly, held that 
the subject of industrial agreements was 
not one regarding which “any conclu- 
sion of principles need be reached, but a 


development which has to be recognized | 
and which, from this practical point of | those which conduce to the general in- 


view, must be considered as good or bad) terest and also of preventing abuses. 


according to the spirit which rules the 
constitution and the operation of the 
agreements and, in particular, accord- 
ing to the measure in which those direct- 
ing them are actuated by a sence of the 
general interest.” 

They may, in the opinion of the con- 
ference, “‘secure a more methodical or- 
ganization of production and a reduction 


in cost—and act as a check on uneco-| 


nomic competition and reduce the evils 
resulting from fluctuation in industrial 
In this way “they may in 
some cases be useful not only to pro- 
ducers but also to consumers and the 
community in general.” 

On the other hand, such agreements, 
“if they encourage monopolistic tenden- 
cies and the application of uhsound busi- 
ness methods, may, check technical prog- 
ress in production and involve dangers 





sections of society and of particular 
countries.” 

The conference, moreover, declared 
that “the establishment of an interna- 
tional juridical regime is impossible in 
view of the divergencies between the 
measures which various countries have 
considered it necessary to take in the 
matter, and on account of the objections 
of principle which a number of States 
would feel on national and constitutional 
grounds to any such system.” It was 
also pointed out that “the laws and 
tribunals of each individual country can 
take action with regard to international 
agreements so far as they involve’ op- 
erations in its own territory.” 


Adequate Publicity 
For Cartels Favored 


The conference recommended that the 
League of Nations closely follow the de- 
velopments in the field and their effects, 
collecting and publishing relevant data. 
In conclusion, it expressed the opinion 
that publicity with regard to such agree- 
ments constituted one of the most im- 
portant means of securing support for 


The American delegation refrained 
from voting on the resolutions adopted, 
explaining that the policy and attitude 
of the people of the United States were 
already expressed in laws and court de- 
cisions. 

The above-mentioned recommendations 
of the Internatnonal Economic Confer- 
ence relating to industrial agreements 
were considered by the economic. con- 
sultative committee of the League of 
Nations at its first session in Geneva, 
May 14 to 19, 1928. The consultative 
committee recommended that the council 


| request the economic organization of the 


League to study, in the first instance, 
the following points, the careful exam- 
ination of which appears to be an es- 
sential preliminary to the complete ex- 
ecution of the recommendation in ques- 
tion. It should seek any advice it may 


to the legitimate interests of important| consider necessary and should follow the 
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toasting did it’’— 

Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes —Progress 

has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 


when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent 
irritants) from the tobaccos. 





ican Are Free! 
AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE ~ 
HAS BEEN REMOVED | 


Legally, politically and socially woman has been emancipated from those chains which bound her. AMERICAN 
INTELLIGENCE has exploded the ridiculous theory that forced the stigma of inferiority upon a sex. 


EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 

modern science, there originated that ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY 
STRIKE, the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest 
tobacco, properly aged and skillfully blended—“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are presen 
in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 





Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING”— 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful, 
corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient prejudice 
against cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


| It’s toasted” 


Throat Irritation-No Cou 


Cough. | 
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Importations of. Peanuts 
Are Reduced 60 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by experimental work by the Depart- 
ment. ° - 

Imports of peanuts for the first seven 
months of 1929 amounted to $1,365,583 
compared to $3,452,771 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1928. Approximately 
87 per cent of the nuts imported were 
shelled, it was stated. 

About 75 per cent of the peanuts 
grown in the United States are picked, 


the remainder being used for livestock | 


feeding, the Department stated. Pro- 
duction for 1929, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates, will aggregate approxi- 
mately 850,000,000 pounds, compared to 
809,060,000 pounds in 1928. 








methods recommended by the economic 
conference: 


1. The subject matter and nature of 
international industrial agreements and 
cartels and their importance from the 
international economic standpoint. 


2. The status and juridical form of 
these agreements and cartels and the 
legislation applicable to them. 


3. The measure of publicity given to 
them. 


The report of the liberal industrial 
inquiry of Great Britain, recently; is- 
sued, makes the following recommenda- 
tion as to international cartels: ‘“Inter- 
national cartels should not be indiscrim- 
inately attacked. But they are capable 
of developing into dangerous monopolies 
and should be closely watched. The best 
remedy against the abuse of such agree- 
ments is, as in the case of national 
agreements, full publicity.” 

The report published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as Representative 
International Cartels, Combines and 
Trusts, Trade Informetion Series No. 81 
can be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office. Price, 15 cents. 


Province of Quebec 


Aids in Expansion 


Funds to Be Advanced to Or- 
ganized Growers for Fi- 


bred Stock to Flotks 


An active interest in the improvement 
and. growth of sheep raising activities is 
being manifested by the department of 
agriculture of the Province of Quebec, 
according to a report, Sept. 18, from the 
jassistant trade commissioner at Mon- 
|treal, L. A. France; to the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


Government assistance will take the 
form of financial aid to sheep raisers in 
order to improve the number of pure- 
|bred sheep in the province. In order for 
|farmers to obtain benefit of the prov- 
ince’s offer of financial assistance, it is 
|necessary for sheep breeders to form 
associations. At least 10 raisers of sheep 
must comprise a. group, while the group 
|so organized must function for a mini- 
|mum period of four years. The govern- 
jment will loan each association $1,500, 
each member being obliged to purchase 
a pure-bred ewe. 

The department of agriculture expects 
to supervise the sale of some 25,000 pure- 
bred sheep during the next five years 
and a committee composed of the district 
|livestock expert, the agricultural expert 
jand three members of the circle will be 
|appointed to direct the business of the 
| circle. 
| A law has also been passed regarding 


|the protection of sheep against bears, 
‘stray dogs, etc. 
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“It’s Toasted”—the phrase that describes 
the extra “toasting” process applied in the 


manufacture of Lucky’ 


Strike Cigarettes. 


The finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop 


—are scientifically subjected to penetrating 
heat at minimum, 260°—maximum, 300°, 
Fahrenheit. The exact, 
of such high temperatures removes impuri- 
ties. More than a slogan, “It’s Toasted” is 


expert regulation 


recognized by millions as the most modern 
step in cigarette manufacture. 








Of Sheep Industry , 


nancing Addition of Pure- i 
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~ Refunds |  Seeurites ~ ‘ Tariff Shipping 


Mee \: the depletable seberiice iby. field ex- : -° :. hippi Board A 
reau of Internal Revenue Announces [#2 msec rly of Senate Committee Asks Pe ete of Sia Gate Urelt 


is less than the reasonable allowance au-| . Tneome Information on 323 Taxpayers 
Joseph F, O’Boyle, of New York, for 


_Tax Overassessments in Twenty Cases jericho ® colts sat, ¥,‘Suoie'et"New Yor 


an additional allowance is made. Names Made Public After Vote of 10 to 4 on Question of | United States Shipping Board. The ves- 


















Sale of six laid-up cargo , vessels to a 
























































: > cnipiphedeitthcasheetnais : 
tne ae ° The amounts of $36,364.41 and $29,- sit a ° ° 4 i h 
York Steel Firm | 1928; Rosset v. united-states (278 U.| Deductions Are Made | 086.52 included in the above overassess- Publicity in Connection With Tariff Study cole, suid aca vcaded tie ashetnae’ Gat 
S. 181). ment are caused by a recomputation of Te for the carriage of wood pulp from Ca- : 


Gets Highest Award 
‘Lackawanna Company Allowed 


1918, $26,919.12 refunded. For Oil Co Oration | the taxable profits derived from the dis- : adi ; to the United States. 
i - r P iti Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair-| Peters Street, New Orl , 3 Im~ | SS Provinces vo we Ss 
Nyanza Mills, Boston, Mass. An over position of a leasehold and the sale of man of the Senate Committee on Fi-| perial - Sugar. Goipanys. te ag aed, The full text of the statement follows: 


payment of income and profits: taxes in certain other assets, respectively, since nance,.on Sept. 18 made public the list} Tex.; The W. J. McCahon Sugar Refin- The Shipping Board today authorized 


favor of the above-named taxpayer is de- i soni it is determined that the cost values used \ . ) ips “C 0 
pay’ Depletions and Depreciation in the taxpayer’s return were materially |0f taxpayers whose names have been/ing & Molasses Co., 101 South Front Saosin ne “Gnawikene.” 
























termined as follows: 1919, $25,418.30. ) 

$551,416.69 to Correct A hearing was held Aug. 14, 1929. Reduce Profits on In- understated. none taeconge igreetign- oe or eet nee aoe Philadelphia, Pa, “Crainéreek” and “Sag Harbor” to Jo- 
The above overpayment results from tion, revaluations have been made in ac- : ; yf i ational Sugar Refining Co., 129 Front | seph F. le, of New York, for the 

Overstatement a prior erroneous application of an over- ee cordance with the provisions of section | mation relating to the tariff bill (H. R.| Street, New York; ae Sugar total ee $191,500. These vessels 












assessment of income and profits taxes} .y:., 4 ; : 7 | 202 (a) (2) of the revenue act of 1918/2667). The taxpayers, numbering 323/Co, 1087 North Delaware Avenue,| are of the Lake-built type, ranging from 
determined in the amount indicated for ean S ae Oa eore and article 1561 of regulations 45. companies whose names vere presented | Philadelphia; Revere Sugar Refinery, 1|3.364 to 3,630 ny SUES casos chan 
unced Sept. 18 by the Bureau of the above year against a deficiency in| quate, Section 12(a) (2), revenue act of| The balance of the overassessment bs Te mem ve of = gf tenn Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; Savannah | and in each case are equipped with re- 
internal Revenue. The amounts involved | t®* for the year 1917 after the expira-|191¢-" articles 159 and 162, regulations | amounting to $48,939.45 is due to the eli- ssoluti n (S. Res. 108), oe aa a Sugar Refining Corp., Savannah, Ga.;|ciprocating engines and Scotch coal-burn- 
ranged from about $20,000, of which |tion of the statutory period provided for| 33, revised; appeal of Even Realty Com- | mination of certain amounts erroneously |r) ON OTG tS ace ds were made pub- | Texas Sugar Refining Corp., Texas City, | ing boilers. Ail of the vessels have been 
there were several, to more than $561,- | the collection of said deficiency in tax.! pany, 1 B. 'T. A. 355 ~N added to taxable income in a prior audit | ‘if bY 4 /© to ® Yommi tee vote Sept, 15.) Tex, in lay-up for more than eight years. a 
on ae tee Lackawanna |New York & Albany Lighterage Co. v. After a thorough and extensive in-| Of the case as the result of which addi-| “ The minority had previously submitted} United Cork Company, Lyndhurst, N.|_, The prospective purchaser contem- 
Steel Company, Lackawanna, N, Y Bowers (273 U. S. 346); section 609, reve-| vestigation of the taxpayer’s books and| tional taxes were summarily assessed |a list of 187 taxpayers. At the Com-| J.; Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.;| Plates operating these vessels undei™the 

’ » N, Y. payer's under the provisions of section 274 (d)|mittee meeting when the question of] Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., American flag for the carriage of wood 


Refunds, credits ‘and abatements in 20 
cases of overassessment of taxes were 















aos _ | nue act of 1928. ; .s x. 
rroment. i fhe full text of the an 1919, refunded, $25,418.30. —— oe = Sanu of ae ae of the revenue act of 1924, since it is de-| publicity was decided an additional list] Boston, Mass.; Florsheim Company, Chi- pulp from Canadian provinces to the 
Superior Oil Corporation, Lexington, The Ohio Mutual Savings and Loan| sales was overstated and that the cost| termined that such income is properly | of 136 names was presented. cago, Ill.; U. S. Leather Company, New | United States. i‘ 














Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Overassgssments | of | taxable to certain beneficiaries of the es-| The full text of the resolution, which! York; Stern Hat. C : — = 
of income and profits taxes in favor of Sean hove ie nde ca cities sok tate against whom deficiencies in taxes | sets forth the nature of the information| Ohio; Pan Match eee eT Poe Oakland, Calif.; Sutton Packing Com- 
the above-named taxpayer are deter-/the result is a decrease of $20,944.18 in have been assessed. Article 345 of regu-| on the taxpayers the Treasury is called| lip Carey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; |Pany, San Francisco, Calif. 


Ky, An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above-named 






























































































































taxpayer is determined as follows: Sept. | *™ y ? g 
3 ar Tee. 31, 1920, $82,933.14. Pt | mined as follows: 1918, $2,758.52; 1919,) the tax liability, included in the above lations 45. ; : upon to furnish, follows: John E. Wilder, Chicago, Ill.; Koh-I-Noor|__ Schedule 1: The Abbott Laboratories, 
A hearing was held July 26, 1929. $3,041.65; 1920, $4,261.31; 1921, $4,-| overassessment. Article 88 \regulations The foregoing adjustments are con- Detailed St Pencil Company, New York; A. W. Fa- N. Chicago, Ill.; American Crayon Com- 
Of the above overassessment the | 505,67; 1922, $5,903.82. 33, revised. : sistent with those made in the settle- | etatte atements of . |ber, Newark, N. J.; Allied Chemical &|Pany, Sandusky, Ohio; Archer Daniels 
amounts of $36,667.17 and $9,371.32, re- AY hearing was held July 30, 1929. Minor additional allowances in the| ment of tax liability for 1919 in the case| Profits or Losses Asked Dye Corporation, New York; American| Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Cyanamid Company, Warners, N. J.;|General  Dyestuff Corporation. New 
Battett & Company, New York; Bakelite | York; General Aniline Works, Renssa- 
Corporation, New York. laer, N. Y.; Consolidated Color & Chem- 
ical Corp., Newark, N. J.; Bakelite Cor- 
poration, New York; Arnold Hoffman & 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Beaver Chemical 
Corp., Damascus, Va.; Burton T. Brush, 


Loans to M i nature of increases in t i for| of Mollie B. Evans, transferee of the as-| ,, ‘ 0 
E embership ordinary and Sener ketene Gabe sets of the estate of J. B, Evans, pursuant Resolved, that the on on Fi- 

xempt Savings Company ses are allowed in accordance with the| to a stipulation approved. by the United nance is directed forthwith to request 

The entire overassessments are caused| determination made as the result of the| States Board of Tax Appeals, Docket No. the Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant Culdiese - Deaiedin Cuichestiod 
by the fact that the above-named tax-| field investigation mentioned above, and | 26653. to the authority vested in it under the}, ee er ees 3 Cura wee, 
payer is exempt from tax. After care-| account for $1,760.76 of the overassess-| 1919, $168,817.31 abated; $2,787.47 re- pope a ag ge AS vate Terre Haute, Ind., and Pectia, ‘iL; Corn 
ful investigation by field ‘examiners of| ment. Section 12(a) (first), revenue | funded. date, a statement in detail for each of | Products Refining Co, Argon, IIL; 


spectively, are due to allowances of ad- 
ditional deductions for depletion and de- 
preciation. After thorough investiga- 
tions of the taxpayer’s records and prop- 
erties by field examiners and engineers 
for the Bureau, conferences held in the 
Bureau, and consideration of all rele- 








vant factors, it is determined that the|the taxpayer’s books of accounts and| act of 1916. : i . : Inc., New York; Caleco Chemical Co., 
deductions for these items were inade-| records, it is determined that the asso-| 1917, credited, $434,858.95; $116,557.74 | Allowances Are Made ee ee 1928, inelu-| Teton Ne ply, Ro Gemmaky, | Bound Brook, N. J.; Carbide & Carbon 
quate and less than the amounts properly | ciation is organized pursuant to and op-| withheld for adjustment in connection For Losses on Securities sive, of the profits or losses, as the case Midland, Mich.; E. I. DuPont de Mekscure Chemical Corp., New York. , 
deductible under the statute. Section|erating in accordance with State laws| with proposed deficiencies for the: years ‘ may he, and 9 ‘separate statement for & Co. Wilmington Del.; General Chemi Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
234 (a) (7) and (9), revenue act of 1918 | and that substantially alt of the business | 1918 and 1920. The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd.,|each of said years of each of-the follow- cal Company, New. York: Glidd Cc aoe: Commercial Solvents, Corp. New York; 
and regulations promulgated thereunder.*| is confined to the making of loans to} T, Are Coll New York, N. Y. An overassessment of | ing items: 5. z. ce re a Ohi — eli Ch om- Genk Prodncie ile anine tn Sle Gocks 

The umount of $28,387.10, included in|bona fide members, Section 281(4), rev-|o*°2 “1e Collected income tax, profits tax and penalty in| “Gross sales from trading or manu-|PGonoany Ine. (subsidiary of B.'I,|E. 1. DuPont De Nemours, Wilmington, 
the above overassessment, is due to de-|enue acts of 1918 and 1921; article 515 After Period Expires favor of the above-named taxpayer is| facturing less goods returned, and any DuPont 4 y ne. . . iar a ao: | Bet Rees De tS thane - 
creasing the gross income previously |Tegulations 45 and 62 as amended by Estate of William H. Yawkey, Wm. determined as follows: 1921, $48,-/ allowances or discounts from the sale Del.); Wikels Powler easeny ee New Youk: Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
taxed by an amount which was errone-|T. D. 4253 (I. R. B., Vol. VII-2-12);| Frederick W. De Foe, executor, New 944.58. ae. and os , mington Del. . ester, N. Y.; Gilbert Laboratories, Mor- 
ously included‘ in profits per the books,| United States vy. The Cambridge Loan| York, N. Y. An overassessment of in-| A hearing was held June 20, 1929. (a) Inventory at beginning and close Ko es Cc f Del Pitt ristown, N. J.; Hooker Electro Chemical 
but which after thorough and extensive} & Building Co. (278 U. S. 55), T. D.| come tax in favor of the above-named! A large part of the taxpayer's income of ‘each a - bur, P wa Teas c ee Pe e Co. Niagara Falls N. Y.; Mathieson 
investigation of the taxpayer’s books and | 4252, C. B. VII-2, page 290. taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918,! was derived from dealings in foreign (b) Merchandise bought for sale for - os * Pitts a Pal Me i oes: Alkali Works, New York; Mwexk & Co., 
records by field examiners for the Bu-| 1918, $2,758.52; 1919, $3,041.65; 1920, | $20,874.27. exchange. The profit from this source each year; : Chemical we “4 wat Vo Mo: Mi thie. | New York; Monsanto Chemical Works, » 
reau, is determined to be additional pro- | $4,261.31; 1921, $4,505.67; 1922, $5,-| A hearing was held Aug. 6, 1929. was overstated in the returns and did|_“(¢) Cost of manufacturing or other- SAT li W. wk f a wn F ils, St. Louis, Mo.; Color Corp., Pas- 
ceeds received on an issue of capital |903.82, refunded. ~~ The entire above overassessment rep-| not agree with the amounts shown cn| Wise _ Producing goods separately: (1) NY : at & Bp es mebeas N- I. date ROS. : 
stock, and therefore nontaxable income.| M. F. Quinn, Olean, N. Y. Overassess-| resents a deficiency in tax assessed but{the taxpayer’s books. The true book salaries and wages, exclusive of com- ee ts Ch oe ‘St.’ Lo a) me I te ‘Coal Pinducta Oe.;: Pe- 
Section 233, revenue act of 1918, article | ments of individual income taxes in favor | not collected within the statutory period! profit as determined by field investiga- —- SI a ee eon and i ee eS a eae Wanna States " semansial 
542, regulations 45. of the above-named taxpayer are deter-| provided therefor. Bowers v. New York! tion, and as adjusted in conformity to came ee -_ ati oan a equ = = Buffalo, N. Y.; Semet Solvay Company, Chemicai Co., New York; Victor~Chem- 


mined as follows: 1917, $8,029.67; ,|& Albany Li ‘ lations has been substituted for D s ; , 3 enc 
$57,120.49; 1920. suntkee. . e sont S46) a ighterage Company (273 U ~ —— reported. This causes an Committee, or the majority or minority Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Sharples Solvents Cor- | ical ee eee. aor ee _ 
A hearing was held July 18, 1928. 1918, $20,874.27, refunded overassessment of $36,050.23. Sections} members thereof may from time to time — anes Wes Ye a wie: ag Beadle Co. Ss nano ahien : Celenese 
The entire overassessment of $8,029.67, The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Day-| 203, 213 and 232, revenue act of 1921.| during the consideration by the Congress bide @ seers N. Y.; aioe aie foe ey peat 2 aed Ma.: ‘Champion 
for the year 1917 is caused by the allo-|ton, Ohio. An overpayment of income| The amounts of $452.36 and $932.44 ° je pening tariff legislation transmit | °° York: U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio; The 
cation to prior years of dividends re-| and profits taxes in favor of the abové-| included in the above overassessment, | tO the ecretary as being the names of i York; Vasnndiivies Corporation of | Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; 


ceived on the stock of a domestic corpo-| named taxpayer is determined as fol-| are due respectively to exclusions from ae ae <a . * ne = America, New York; Westvaco Chemical | Fletcher, Douglas, Baker Paint & Var- 


Change of Employment 
Necessitates Two Tax Returns 


The taxpayer became affiliated with 
another corporation as of Sept. 2, 3920, 
. and, under the decision of the United 


States Board of Tax Appeals in Ameri-| ration erroneously re j : : : 
ported on the tax-|lows: Sept. 30, 1917, E e reported for interest on 1 he © : : : 

can La Dentelle, Inc. 1 B. T. A. 575,| payer’s return for the year 1917, since} A a was held a as, 1929. Gnited States Liberty Bonds, not sub-|jority or minority members thereof, af- cn Pnikeest = jnited Cork Co. Chemical F deggie +4 “i “i Hodon 

must = two returns for the — after a careful investigation it is deter-| Of the above overpayment $12,044.32| ject to the normal tax, and interest on fected by the pending tariff legislation eee ae ‘’ J oy ies one | Mailing Co. Harbor Beach, Mich; Va- 

year. “The amount of $8,557.55, included | mined that the distribution was made by | represents an overassessment previously | foreign bonds held in the United States./——in so faF as such profits or losses are een ee nadium Corp., Bridgeville, Pa.; Oldbury 


the corporation from profits accumulated | allowed this taxpayer f sequent | Sections 213, 217 and 233, revenue act|contained in or shown by the income|_ Flax, Hemp and Jute: Ludlow Manu- ; i Ti Fall 

in the former years, and the tax thereon | year which was erodited egeinst ; de-|of 1921; articles 78 and 317, regula-| tax and capital stock tax returns of such |facturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass. oe Seemionh So. ARGS: rere 
has been assessed at the rates prescribed | ficiency in tax for 1917 after the ex-| tions 62; Appeal of Standard Marine taxpayers, segregated, so far as may be| Wool: Batany Worsted Mills, Passaic, a sad Chinistoul Wicks. Manteana 
for those years. Section 31 (b) of the|Ppiration of the statutory period for the | Insurance Company, Ltd., 4 B. T. A.| practicable, to show the profits or losses,|N. J.; East Weymouth Wool Scouring N * Monite Sesscmeee, a 


in the above overassessment, is caused 
by the redetermination of the income 
for the period Sept. 3, 1920, to Dee. 31, 
1920, on the basis of information show- 


ing the true profits for the period, the| revenue act of 1916, as added by section | collection of the deficiency. Section 609, | 853 as the case may be, in the several|Co., East We A 

: 7 7 ’ 7, | 2 ’ “ ymouth, Mass.; Eavenson | ;,-: . esd 2 Ad 
income having been previously deter-| 1211, revenue act of 1917; articles 107,| revenue act of 1928. The amount of $9,788.92 included in| branches or departments of the business | & Levering Co., Camden, N. J.; Gilet| Minneapolis, | Minn; Pompelan oon 
ined on the basis of the proportion| regulations 33, revised; Mason v. Rout-| © The balance of the aboye overpayment | the above overassessment represents the|f such taxpayers.” Carbonizing Co., Inc., Lowell, Mass.; a endoeli ¥ a: U ro gintee Xi es 
which the number of days in each pe-}zahn (275 U. S. 175). |in the amount of $11,689.40 is caused | remission of a portion of the ad valotem| 74 I Gordon & Gordon, Hazardville, Conn.; E.| Idianapo ae a XY ee N ti - G . & 
oe aes to the calendar year. Sections} Of the overassessment for the year|by the collection of tax after the ex-| penalty assessed for delinquency, inas- axpayers Involved Frank Lewis, Lawrence, Mass.;~Mer- Macki ss NX Saat N. 7. Oil “Seed 
212 and 232, revenue act of 1918; Ap-| 1918, the amount of $9,030.32.is caused | piration of the statutory period of limi-| much as the determination of an _over- In Requests Are Listed chants’ Wool Scouring Co., Boston, Mass.; Groking Cniig.. ations Ma.: Parke 


; Newt Wool dri os ton, : ; ; 
The list of taxpayers follows in full: Masts. Philadelphia “Waal Securing °& Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Charles P. 


National Biscuit Company, 85 9th Ave-| Carbonizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Star | Fisher & Co., New York; Celluloid Corp., 
y 


peal of Peter W. Rouss, 4 B. T. A. 516.) by the allowance of’ an additional de-| tation provided therefor. Section 607, assessment in tax causes a proportionate 
ee pecentins ee one = ae for depletion. After thorough —— act of 1928. Bowers. v. New | reduction in the penalty. 

mity to a stipulation approved by the} and extensive examinations of the tax-| York & Albany Lighterage Company | 1 f the ab overa 
United States Board of Tax Appeals in| payer’s books of accounts and properties | (273 U. S. 346.) The balance of the above overassess-| nue, New York City, N. Y.; Shredded |Carbonizing Co. W cket, R. 1.; A.| New York. 

; . P 2 eee ment in the amount of $1,720.63 is due : ; Dae ee ee ee ei amne are ae : i ; itrati 
te ngtane case, Docket No, e418 Pe [By eld examiners and Bureau engineers, | Pise YeRr 80-17, $28188.7% re-|fo"minor allowances fo" & lott on the|looas Wile Siscait CSmranys Thowpant| Wine to. Mien Maat Somereile| Works, The DuBontVisculld Ga The 
refunded. Sea 7] puted on the valuations eee te tg Joseph P. Grace, New York, N. Y. An sale of securities af ere pod Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y.; Sawyer Woolen Co., Somerville, mae | Superior Mineral Co., Vick Chemical 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New | excess of the deduction taken on the tax-| 0Verassessment of income and profits ia atk 7 ee ere et Harrison Silk: Cheney Bros., South Manches- ore , a ie ae Phila. 
. wor o., Levy, Max ompany, - 


York, N. Y. Overassessments of income | payer’s return. Section 214 (a) (10) of | taxes in favor of the above-named tax- ee Seo et Geant teenie ew ter, Conn.; Nat. Silk Dyeing Co., Patter-| 4 Iphia, P 
’ e, ass.; e , Pa. 





and profits taxes in favor of the above-|the revenue act of 1918 and the regula-| Payer is determined as follows: 1917, i igati mi 
named taxpayer are determined as fol-| tions promulgated thereunder. Edwin $20,097.08. De naga in gai 2 oer Quaker Oats Company, 80 E. Jackson Wilttatarnt tas Sidsey Rienacthal & Libbey, Owens Sheet. Glass Company, 
lows: 1918, $83,312.98; 1919, 623,280.97. |H. Brady v. Commissioner, 7B. T. A. 818.| A hearing was held July 29, 1929. | °995,°"ga3'848.74, credited; $15,095.84, | Street, Chicago, Ill.; Pacific Coast Bis-| Co, Inc, Shelton and Uneasville, Conn.,| Tledo, Ohio; | Mississippi Glass Com- 
A hearing was held Oct. 10, 1928. The amount of $2,401.87, included in| The entire above overassessment TeP-| refunded. re 5 [ee meena tiem OS Stzeet. South, | and South River, N. J.; Susquchanna| Quay’ New, Vesk: Morrie Glass So. See 
refunded. Seattle, Wash.; Kellogg Company, Bat- Silk . Mills Marion, Ohio Huntington York; National Carbon Company, Jersey 


Of the above overassessments the|the above overassessment for the year|Tresents a deficiency in tax assessed but : ‘ i . 
amount $17,055.03 is caused by the allow- | 1920, and the entire overassessment of | Not collected within the statutory period eee ed Tonio Oe omenantan 
ance of additional deductions for depre- | $8.26 for the year 1922, are caused by| Provided therefor. Bowers v. New York oP ine me tax in favor of the above- 
ciation. Depreciation as claimed had been|the elimination from income of liqui-|& Albany Lighterage Company (273 U.|° at ayer are determined as fol- 
computed upon the basis of reduced bal-| dation dividends since it is determined | S. 346). nesped Saeey ¢ 


tle Creek, Mich. 

Corno Mills Company, East St. Louis, | 
Ill.; Postum Company, Inc., 250 Park | 
Ave., New York; Cream of Wheat Co., 


Jersey Shore, Lewiston, Lock Haven City, N. J.; National Plate Glass Co., 
Milton and Sunbury, Pa.; B. drain Detroit, Mich.; North American Electric 


: Lamp Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Pennsylvania 
David, Inc.,, Paterson, N. J. Beaver- Wire Glass Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Safety 








/ ° ‘ ° : . 7 i i . . 
ances; that is, cost less depreciation writ-|that the amounts were erroneously in-| This allowance is in accordance with — 934 i ae 1922, $6,062.05; 730 Stinson Boulevard, Minneapolis, Wilkes Beene wrichteralls Setinggroee Electrie Co., Chicago, Ill.; Benjamin 
ten off in prior years. After a thorough|C¢luded in the returns as filed. Section|@ stipulation approved by the United|"" caring was held Dec. 18, 1928 Minn.; Ralston-Purina Company, 835| p,. Hess Goldsmith & Co., Inc. Kings.| Schottland & Co., E. Orange, N. J.; 
examination of the taxpayer’s books of |201, revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, arti- | States Board of Tax Appeals in the in- Of the yi cxaremennmants . he South 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo.; Hecker) ¢ 97” ““pivmouth or Meee = Southwestern Sheet Glass Co., Okmul- 
account and records by a field examiner cle 1548, regulations 45, as amended by|Stant case, Docket No. 30201. nt of $47,782.40 is due to decreases H-O Company, Inc., Genessee Building, bach Huber & Co eshte Ale arsen- gee, Okla.; Sprengers Brick Company, 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it is | T: D. 3206 (C. B. 5, p. 46), and article 1917, $19,019.78 abated; $1,077.30 re- amouw : cere which have. been made Buffalo, N. Y.; Armour & Company, 208 ee ve es r New York; Vitrea Company; Standard 
determined that the depreciation so com- | 1545 of regulatio-s 62. funded. in — Ping inchade cavteln-theaaa tay tue South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIL; Additional sugar companies: Texas| pjate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
puted was inadequate; accordingly rea-| The amount of $41,025.51 included in| | Greensburg-Connellsville Coal & Coke ah Order vO : in which | Cudahy Packing Company, 111 West Sugar Refining Corp., Texas City, Tex.;| Vacuum Oil Company, New York; 

; able income of the prior years in which| Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; Foell Pack-| Western Sugar Refinery, San Francisco,| Pimacor Products Corp., New York; 


sonable allowances are now made. Sec-|the above overassessment for the year|Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Overas- ; : E s 
tion 234(a) (7) of the revenue 2 of | 1918 is caused by a reduction of the}Sessments of income and profits taxes they pede oy ee See ee ing Company, 3117 West 47th Street, Calif. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
1918; Appeal of Even Realty Company, taxable profit derived from the sale of|in favor of the above-named taxpayer rites ~ as net eneaee Thus the Chicago, Ill.; Libby-McNeill & Libby,| Rayon: U. S. Rayon Corporation, Bel- | York; Davison Chemical Company, Balti- 
1B. T. A. 355. certain assets, since after a careful in-|are determined as follows: 1916, $76.84; canner) of $41 171 4s fe dae’ to Hane Union Stockyards, Chicago, Ill.; Mayer-| mar, N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ameri+| more, Md. 

A portion of the above over-assess-| Vestigation by Bureau engineers it is|1918, $23,752.37; 1919, $705.05; 1920, ee tain amounts of guaranty pe- Oscar & Company, 1241 Sedgewick|can Viscose Company, Dupont Rayon| Schedule 2: Advance Glass Co., New- 
determined that the Mar. 1, 1913, valua- | $17,635.80; 1921, $8,518.18, ferring certeim-amounts 0 £ Y Pe-! Street, Chicago, Ill.; Veltee and Zuncker, | Company, Tubize Artificial Company, In- | ark, Ohio; American Window Glass Co.; 


ments, $54,362.92, results from the allow- | 2° ; i i i i i 

ance of a deduction for loss of oa tion used in the taxpayer’s return was| A hearing was held July 15, 1929. riod companneties eietod a ree 216 N. Green Street, Chicago,,Ill.; Wil-| dustrial Rayon Corporation, Celanese} American Plate Glass. Co., Kane, Pa.; 
value with respect to property abandoned | ™#terially understated. Sections 202 (a)| Of the above overassessments the under pga — Swiaciane Docket son & Company, South Ashland Street,| Corporation of America, American} Annadale Graphite Co., Annandale, N. J.; 
in 1919. The amount of the allowance is| (1). and 214 (a) (4) of the revenue-act| amount of $36,239.00 is due to an ad- Commerce Commission, Chicago, Ill. Glanzstaff Corporation, Belamose Cor-|Arco Electric Co. New York; New 


, 7 . st : : . No. 887, Feb. 23, 1923, from the years in : ‘. ; aes ots 
determined after thorough and ext of 1918; J. E. Strong v. Commissioner, | justment of the invested capitals for the ; ° . ° Corn Products Refining Company,|poration, Acme Rayon Corporation,| Hampshiré Mica & Mining Co., Keene ™ 
investigation of all nolevant facta uve (6 B. T. A. 4i7. The allowance of de- | years 1918, 1920 and 1921, whereby the which ee Md. 4236, C a ve » Whitehall Building, New York; Atlantic | Skenandoa Corporation, American Bem-|N. H; Blue Ridge Glass Corp., Kings- + 


circumstances by : ductions for losses sustained on the sgles| actual cash value of in tangible ‘ Coast Fisheries Corporation; Cary Maple | berg Corporation, American Enka Cor-| port, Tenn.; Lehigh Portland Cement 
ee eeaae tel i ae wor a = of stocks of various domestic corpora-| property at the time aaa in emcees 149); the aoe of $6,062.05 Pope Syrup Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; The | poration. . Co,” International “Cement Co., North 
234(a) (4) of the revenue act of 1918; tions acquired before and after Mar. 1.| of the par value of the stock issued there- oA ete nel acnadce te Snaeithar oe Vermont Maple Syrup Company, Bur- Cotton: American Thread Company. American Co,, The. Alpha Company. The 
article 143 of regulations 45; Kilby Car 1913, causes $7,064.66 and $2,500.79 of|for, is included. The values of the as- come of the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive, lington, Vt.; F. N. Johnson Maple Syrup} Ajuminum Company of America, The | Lawrence Portland Cement Co., The Vita 


& Foundry Company v, Commissioner, 4 the above overassessments for the years | sets acquired have been determined after and received by way of compensation for Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Log Cabin | United States Steel Corporation, General | Glass Corp., New York. 


, 1918 and 1920, iui. jon | een determinec New 
B. T. A. 1294, - respectively. Section | thorough and extensive investigations of |e use of the railroad properties pursu- Peete Bt. Be Peal’ Mine Phe Anisiee: Electric, Westinghouse Electric and| Schedule 3: United States Steel Corp., 


The ind 202 (a) (1) and (2) of the revenue act| the taxpayer’s ; i i j- | New York; United States Smelting, Re- 
$35,176.00, is a dus tiewenee on of rae Hee x, Sueaby. a Fed. _ cua cioteumien nue a ae fo ao Se aaca a gu. 3, mene — comenne: Cao, Se a eek oop on: Aee One! fining, Mining Co., Boston, wast) he 
- * ; ; : . £ a * * ‘ * ; * ; r ’ s ; 
a deduction in computing taxable income . . yes Cor. | and consideration by valuation engineers |}. the transfer of other compensation Building, Deaor, Golo.t c vem tn mente Ed. H. Jacob Canning Company, West Oe eee. rN nero ae 


for 1918 of a net loss sustained in 1919, | P2% Executor, Estate of Young v. Com-/ of all of the relevant factors. Sections : ; i 
‘peer pata # , *|missioner, 5 B. T. A. ; | . from the year 1921 to the year 1919, (L. fi Chester, Pa.; Morgan Packing Company, | ;: oe 
aS here pitta b= = ae. d mo for the ‘exible rot whe rosie foes ee jaune — of ne a O. 1086, C. B. I-1, p. 87). = allowance mene. C Wis m,, aes saa, Oe bbe bam foe eed ie eS Seeting Miler Galt” aa 
Deets : c ord- | of assets and the 1 f th ] q ’ » regulations 45 and 02. /¢5» the year 1922 is in accordance with a| pany, B Cit Mi h. ' pany, Indianapolis, Ind.; emp Bros. oe 5 : 
Unit a ° aoe approved by the| stocks in 1918 “tive added og _ 4 ane smount of $10,832.78 included in) .tipulation approved by the United , Continental Ue Company, 1924 La- | Packing Company, Frankfort, Ind.; John — pag ae a ae 
the stant case Docket Nev iaiser'* "| Potieneome for that’ year i 8 pros | the allowance of adaiionaldepiton and| Stats" Boca Ma Bisayt |" Ce "| favete Bind, Detrot, Mich; Franklin | eece Company, Poa Inds “Cat Stel, CouP,Masalion, Ohio; J.T. Cae 
; ’ . . i : al de ‘ : : . , 7s 3 x een : : Rue OP ae 
1928, abated, $83,312.98; 1919, re-| ®Udit of the case as the result of which| for depreciation of the cost of improve- |°'s"* °#Se Docker No Garden city. Co. Mining Became Golo: | sdenia Packing Corporation, San Fran-|77eshing Machine Co. Racine, Wis; 








funded, $28,280.97, the pom gy Hed 350 (d) cad ments including cost of development not | Erroneous Understatement ing, Colorado Springs, Colo.; The Great | cisco, Calif.; California Co-op Canneries, a oo es 7 7 — 

Overpayment Represents revenue act of 1921. ; atte ares a So Sere Of Amount F ixed by Return Western Sugar Company, Sugar Bldg.,|San Francisco, Calif.; Cutler-Lobinger one ates Sues "‘boundens POee 

Allowance for Tax Liability Gross Sales Overstated amounts claimed in tho lae acteian were| The amount of $22,330.58 included in Ren yee Coe i ee — roe yn : Phen sD bi Sone Jersey City, N. J.; The Antimony 
The Ellay Company, Inc., New York, And Purchases Understated less than the reagonable deductions to| the above overassessments is due to al- oo City, “Utah: “Eitan” Lovin Calif.; Hershel California Fruit Prod- Worth Tex’ ons meee "One 


which the taxpayer is entitled under the| lowing deductions from taxable income} g, ifs Ti 
aa 1 , gar Company, 1704 - Jefferson Ave.,|ucts Company, San Jose, Calif.; Libby, ; 
provisions of sections 12 (a) (Second),|of the year 1921 for expenditures for| Toledo, Ohie: Holly Sugar Corporation, |McNeill & Libby, San Francisco, Calif.; new oon Ours. ee Ney ee 
revenue act of 1916; 234 (a) (9), reve-| ordinary operating expenses made within| Golden Cycle Bldg. Colorado Springs, | Hunt Bros. Packing Company, San Fran- son Coke & Iron Co:, Pittsburgh Pa.: 
such year which were not deducted in} Colo,; Layton Sugar Company, Layton, | cisco, Calif.; Richmond-Chase Company, Rois Statwar aria Corp athe 
”? , 


N.Y. Overpayments of income and prof-| The foregoing adjustments for 1918 | 
its taxes in favor of the above-named and 1922 are in accordance with stipu- 
‘axpayer are determined as follows: Feb, | lations approved by the United States 
28, 1918, $50,092.02; Feb. 28, 1923, $8,.|Board of Tax Appeals, Docket Nos. | Ue #¢ts of 1918 and 1921, and the regu- 


069.95. 24473 and 29913. lations promulgated thereunder. the return inasmuch as they were! Utah. San Jose, Calif.; Pratt-Low Preserving a : : 
A hearing was held July 23, 1929. 1917, credited, $3,399.84; abated, | Additional-Deduction .| charged against reserves set up out of| Los Alamitos Sugar Company, 650 So.| Company, San Jose, Calif.; Prince, H. G. Conn.; Eagle net yo Tap Nees El- © 
The entire overpayment for the fiscal | $4,629.83; 1918, abated, $57,120.49; 1920, | Mf : income of prior years. Since the re-| Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Me-| & Co., Fruitvale, Oakland, Calif; Phillips, / "4 National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 

’ ; : Prat mer ng | Made for Depletions serves were not in conformity to the! pominee River Sugar Coaindes Menomi.|J. R. Jr., Berlin, Md.; P. D. Phillips & vat ae oe tiles — oe: 
’ a.; SO ” , +3 ” 





year ended Feb, 28, 191g, represents. the | credited, $2,451.34; abated, $2,451.32; , ». 
amount of a deficiency collected after | 1922, credited, $8.26. | The balance of the overassessments | regulations and the charges thereto have/| nee, Mich.; Mid-Western Sugar Company, | Bros., Salisbury, Md.; Phillips Packing Products Coke Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Gil- 


the expiration of s + s eae amounting to $3,611.46 results from the| been restored to imcome, the actual ex- » Michi ”| Company, Cambridge, Md.; Robert Bros., 

limitations sented eaneaee ee a0 an attire ol aeune allowance of a deduction ‘from 1918 in-| penditures are now allowed as dedue- Teo decom wMiee Me” Chémone Inc., Baltimore, Md.; The Torsch-Sum-}lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass.; 

v. New York & Albany Lighterage Com-| profits taxes in favor of the above- | °°™® for the amortization of the cost of | tions. Section 234(a)(1), revenue act Sugar Company. Bay City, Mich.; Na-|™mers Company, Baltimore, Md.; Charles Hamilton Watch Co.; Waltham Watch 

pany (273 U. S. 346). named taxpayer ‘agp a Tinea BN, oc 9 facilities installed or acquired after Apr.| of 1921, article 111, regulations 62; ap-| ¢igna) Super Mi, a a Sugar City,|T: Wrightson & Son, Easton, Md.; W. Co.; Illinois Watch Co.; Wrought Iron 
The overpayment for 1923 represents | lows: 1917, $551,416.69 , 6, 1917, for the production of articles | peal of Uvalde Company 1 B. T. A. 932.) Go}, ‘The Ohi.’ Su us need = On N. Clark & Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Advance Bag & 

an oyerassessment heretofore allowed in| A hearing was held July 19, 1929 contributing to the prosecution of the| An overassessment of $155.25 is caused|tawa’ Ohio; Rock County Gooner Gees: Curtice Bros. Company, Rochester, N. Y.; | Paper Co.; Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 

favor of this taxpayer and credited] Of the above overassessment _ the World War. The expenditures have been|by an increase in the deduction for . ( Campbell Soup Company, New Jersey; | town, Pa.; Ingersoll Rand Co., New York. 


; i I , ta at : pany, Bay City, Mich.; Spreckels Sugar ; : 
against a tax liability after the expira-| amount of $435,118.27 is caused by the carefully analyzed and verified by field | amortization of bond discount computed | Company, 2 Pine Street, San Francisco, hae ee oe qoupeny, Otis Steel Cae Chleage ii, U's. , Cask 
’ ° ” ’ : : . 4 








i ; smitati tanat oa examiners j i ith the latest i ; oo =e 
tion of the statutory period of limitations | determination of the tax liability on a| siowance Sr ecesented nhey the Doe |G OMe BOE (C.D. VAL-L ps 125). | Calif; Springville Mapleton Sugar Com-| The" Newark, N.Y, been Fire 6 Veustry, Seman Mul 
revenue act of 1928, Bowers v. New York| that substantially all of the capital stock visions of section 234 (a) (8) of the rev-|' Credited: 1921, $40,078.81; 1922, Toledo Sugar Company, Saginaw, wee Fookers : Vee, Lakginte 7 Bi don Mf, } Co, Neveatach, Ohman, hiiene 


: , enu : ; , 7 ? 
& Albany Lighterage Company (supra).| of certain other corporations engaged in 561, or aCe P ae i8}, 308 and $6,063.01 of ne Tha pong Ha N. Y. An Mich.; Union Su 


, ar Company, 351 Cali- ° Hai - | Hook Eye Co., Phila. 3 C li- 
Fiscal year Feb, 28, 1918, refunded|the same or closely related businesses pany v. Commissioner. 5 B. T. A. 654.| overassessment of income tax in favor g lulu, T. H.; Haiku Fruit & Packing Com - uila., Pe at 


fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif.;| pany, Ltd., Haiku, T. H.; Hawaiian Can-| dated Safety. Pin Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; 











$50,092.02; Feb, 28, 1923, $3,069.95. and which filed separate returns origi i i 

iy i i origin-| 1916, $76.84 refunded. 1918, $23,-| of the above-named taxpayer is deter- Utah-Idaho Sugar Company, Salt Lake| nerjes Company, Ltd., Kapaa, T, H.;|Star Pin Co., Derby, Conn.; Union Pin 
K . oe ee renee, oly, wes owned or controlled directly | 752.37 refunded. 1919, $705.05 Sak mined as follows: 1926, $21,848.11. City, Utah; West Bay City Sugar Com-| Hawaiian nade le " Company, Ltd.,|Co., Winsted, Conn. 

a profits taxes in favor of the above-named A f 1921, ayer, Section 1331, revenue | 1920, $17,635.80 refunded. 1921, $1,-| A hearing was held June 12, 1929. pany, Bay City W. S., Mich.; American} Honolulu, T, H.; Ka-La Pineapple Com-| Marting Iron & Steel Co., Ironton, 
F taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918 te o 4: § erties 77 and 78, regula- | 055.36 abated; $7,457.82 refunded. The entire above overassessment is|Sugar Refining Company, 117 Wall! pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; Kauai Fruit| Ohio; Savage Arms Co., Iver Johnson 
a $26919.12. : | tions jaa, Hhencigne Lumber Com-| Estate of J. B’ Evans, Wichita Falls, | caused by the allowance of an additional | Street, N. Y.; Arbuckle Bros., 71 Water| @ Land Company, Kalaheo, T. H.; Ko-|Arms & Cycle Works, Paper Novelty 
e a hearing was held Jly. 26, 1929 pany v. Commissioner, 10 B, T, A. 1242.| Tex, An overassessment of income tax | deduction for interest paid during the Street, N. Y.; California & Hawaiian| hala Pienapple Company, Ltd., Mahu-| Mfg. Co., New York; Perry Iron Co., 
hs Te a | ts B smennt of $93,593.48 included in| in favor of the above-named taxpayer is| year since an investigation discloses that | Sugar Refining Corp., Matson Bldg., San| kona, T. H.; Libby, MeNeill & Libby of| Erie, Pa.; Reliance Coke & Furnace Co., 
0 le pl momma sone poeta. e above overassessment is caused by | determined as follows: 1919, $171,604.78. | the amount claimed in the return was| Francisco, Calif. Honolulu, Ltd., a ieahane, T. H.; Pau-| Pittsburgh, Pa.; Browning Arms Co., 
tii nea ae, Crerennanemens muete the allowance of additional deductions for; A hearing was held June 11, 1929. erroneously understated. Section 214] Colonial Sugars Company, 136 Front| wela Pineapple Company, Haiku, T. H.;| Ogden, Utah; St. Louis Gas & Coke 
oo hen gingedh iabilite - on ited | depreciation in accordance with the rec-| Oz the above overassessment $57,215.40 | (a) (2), revenue act of 1926; article| Street, New York; Federal Sugar Re-| Pearl City Fruit Company, Ltd., Hono-| Corp, Granite City, Ill.; R. D. Wood & 
Be eae een adie y : eee ~ ee ommendation of field examiners who] is caused by the allowance of an addi-| 121, regulations 69. fining Company, 82 Wall Street, New| lulu, T. H. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Virginia Iron, 
noise or ane n 0 2° 8 oe 7 made a thorough investigation of the| tional deduction for depletion. After 1926, $21,848.11, refunded. _ York; Godehaux Sugars, Inc., 1012 Ma-| Bayside Canning Company, Alviso, | Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va.; Youngs- 
ation properly applicable} records and properties involved, and con-| thorough and extensive examinations of To bs continued in the issue of |sonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La.;| Calif.; F. E. Booth Company, San Fran-|town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 





thereto. Section 609, revenue act of| sideration of all relevant factors, from the taxpayer’s books of account and of} Sept. 20. Henderson Sugar Refinery, 749 South' cisco, Calif.; Pacific Coast Ganners, Inc.,} Ohio, 
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Patents 





Toys 


Device for Mounting Eyes in Doll Head 
Held Not to Violate Rights in Two Patents 


Rules Are Laid Down 
To Test Infringement 


Method Closer to Prior Art De- 
clared Not to Conflict With 
More Novel Means. 


WO patents, one for an eye mounting 

for dolls and the other for the method 
and means of applying such eye mount- 
ings, have been held not to be infringed 
by devices which do not have the same 
means, operation or result in a decree of 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, 

In his opinion, Judge Campbell lays 
down certain rules for testing alleged in- 
fringements of patents. Where the de- 
fendant’s device is much nearer the prior 
art than the patented device, it is held, 
among other things, the defendant’s de- 
vice does not infringe. 

Where, in all material respects, struc- 
turally and functionally, the defendant’s 
devices and methods are the same as 
those completely developed by the de- 
fendant earlier than the earliest date al- 
leged by the plaintiff for the patent in 
suit, the defendant does not infringe, the 
court further holds. 

Patents issued subsequent to the re- 
spective dates of the patents in suit 
cannot be prior art, it is explained. 





GRUBMAN ENGINEERING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., INC. 


v. 
EUGENE GOLDBERGER. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 
Equity No. 3649. 


C. P. GOEPEL, attorney for plaintiff; 
CAVANAGH & JAMES (MAXWELL JAMES 
of counsel), attorneys for defendant. 


€ Opinion of the Court 


Sept. 9, 1929 

CAMPBELL, District Judge.—This is an 
action for the alleged infringement of 
reissue patent No. 16433, issued to Leo 
J. Grubman, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Grubman Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., for eye mount- 
ing for dolls, reissued Sept. .28, 1926, on 
application for reissue filed June 7, 1926, 
original No. 1540521, dated June 2, 1925; 
and patent No. 1571916, issued to Leo 
J. Grubman, for method and means for 
applying eye mountings in doll heads, is- 
sued Feb. 2, 1926, on an application filed 
Jan. 22, 1925. 

The title of the plaintiff to the patents 
in suit is unquestioned. 

The defendant, Eugene Goldberger, is 
a customer of the Markon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
which was the manufacturer of eye set- 
tings or eye mountings, of the character 
of Exhibits 21, 24, and 33 to 35, and of 
eye-mounting tools or fixtures of the 
character of Exhibits 25 and 34, upon 
the sale and use of which eye settings 
or eye mountings, and the use of which 
eye-mounting tools or fixtures, the in- 
stant suit is based, and the said Markon 
Mfg. Co, Inc., has assumed the burden 
and defense of this suit. 

The defendant ‘has interposed the de- 
fenses of invalidity and noninfringement. 

This action is based upon claims 10, 
26 and 30 to 36, inclusive, of the reissue 
patent No. 16433, and claims 7 to 11, in- 
clusive, and 13 to 20, inclusive, of patent 
No. 1571916. 


Patents Concern Movable 
Eyes in Doll Heads 


The patents in suit have to do with 
the installation of movable eyes in doll 
heads. ; 

Nonbreakable doll heads are made of 
wood pulp, or include wood pulp, and are 
more or less irregular. This is due in 
part to shrinkage, in part to the eye open- 
ings differing in their positions in rela- 
tion to.the center line of the head 
through the bridge of the nose, and in 
part to what is known as the frazing 
of the concave surface, the ground-out 
bevel on the inner front wall of the doll 
head about the eye openings formulat- 
ing or simulating the eye socket. 

As a manufacturing proposition, eye 
mountings must be made in standard 
sizes, and although the irregularities are 
never great, provision must be made to 
adapt them to the conditions of different 

Picads of approximately the same size. 

In applying eye mountings to a doll 
head, they must be set with some care 
so that there will be no mislocation of 
the iris in relation to the bridge of the 
nose and the opening in the eye, other- 
wise the effect produced would be that 
of a wall-eyed of cross-eyed doll, which 
would be objectionable and displeasing. 

To meet these conditions adjustments 
of the eye setting is required. 

In the plaintiff’s patents in suit the 
self-centering movement is an automatic 
sliding movement of the shells upon 
pivot pins, by which the whole mount- 
ing is attached to the head, and this 
independent automatic movement of the 
eye shells, to get this self-centering 
effect, is one of the emphasized condi- 
tions of the patent. 

In the defendant’s structure there is 
no automatic adjusiment of any kind so 
far as the locating of the eye shells in 
relation to the eye sockets is concerned; 
it is all accomplished manually. 


Doll Heads Without Wigs 
Vere Made Possible 


Formerly the crown of the head was 
cut off and the eyes inserted through the 
opening so caused, requiring the placing 
of a wig on the doll head to conceal the 
cut, but of late the eyes are inserted 





Decisions Are Published 
In Patent and Mark Causes 


In the issue of Sept. 17 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office, the follow- 
ing decision in patents and trade mark 
causes are published: 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., v. Haas- 
Lieber Grocery Company, First Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Paterits (published 
in The United States Daily, igsue of 
Apr. 17, 1929, IV U. S. Daily 388). 

Ex parte Morris, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents (published in The 
United States Daily, issue of Sept. 11, 
1929, IV U. S. Daily 1653). 

McGhee et al. v. Le Sage & Co., Ine., 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit (82 F. (2d) 875). 

The Official Gazette of Sept. 17 also 
announces the grant of letters patent 
from patent No. 1728169 to patent No. 
1728911, inclusive, 


—-_—————O eee — 
through the opening in the neck. of the Same Results Attained 


doll head, thus making possible the pro- 
duction -of heads without wigs. 


As to reissue patent N6™16433, claim 
10 reads as follows: 


“In combination with a doll head hav- 
ing-spaced eye sockets, an eye mounting 
including a support having spaced eye 
shells thereon fer initial, frictional en- 
gagement with the circumferential walls 
of the respective eye sockets, and 
means for sustaining said support for 
oscillatory movement in definite  re- 
lation to the eye sockets consisting 
of relatively movable parts mounted 
upon the support, and means for simul- 
taneously adjusting said parts into bear- 
ing engagement with opposite sides of 
the head wall, each of said parts coact- 
ing with one of the eye shells and hav- 
ing means cooperating with the walls of 
the eye shells when said parts are pro- 
jected into operative bearing engage- 
ment with the head wall to permit of a 
receding movement of the eye shells 
with relation to the circumferential walls 
of the eye sockets.” And contains limi- 
tations as follows: 

“Means for sustaining said support 
for oscillatory movement in definite re- 
lation to the eye sockets, consisting of 
relatively movable parts mounted upon 
the support,” or 

“means for simultaneously adjusting 
said parts into bearing engagement with 
opposite sides of the head wall”—“each 
of said parts coacting with one of the 
eye shells and having means coopera- 
ting with the walls of the eye shells.” 

Claims 26 and 30 both relate to struc- 
tures which, are designed to produce “a 
self-centering movement” of the eye 
members with respect to the attaching 
means. . 


Claims 31 to 34 include either the op- 
erating means, 20, forming part of the 
eye mounting, or the locking means 
forming part of this cam operating 
means. 


Claims Define Means 
For Eye Movements 


Claims 35 and 36 define particular 
means for producing first a fixed and 
nt: a recedent movement of the eye 
shells. 


As to patent, No. 1571916, claim 7 
reads as follows: 


“A tool for use in mounting an eye 
setting in a doll’s head, comprising a 
support for spaced semispherical mem- 
bers each having an axially movable pin 
associated therewith, and means movable 
upon the support between said pins and 
adapted to simultaneously coact there- 
with to project the same into engage- 
ment with spaced surfaces-on the dol! 
head wall and form fulerum supporting 
seats therein.” 

And contains the following limita- 
tions: 


“A support for spaced semispherical 
members, each having an axially mov- 


able pin associated therewith,” .. . 


“means movable upon the support be- 
tween said pins . . . and form fulcrum 
supporting seats therein.” 


Claims 8 includes eye setting, having 
spaced semispherical ‘members’ each 
loosely engaged upon a fulcrum pin, 
means mounted on the support adapted 
to coact with the inner opposed ends 
of said pins to simultaneously move the 
same axially in relatively opposite di- 
rections and seat the other ends of said 


pins in spaced surfaces on the doll head | 


wall, _ 

Claim 9 contains all of the limitations 
of Claim 8, and includes “a-cam slidably 
mounted upon said support between the 
inner ends of said pins”... “in spaced 
surfaces on the doll head wall.” 

Claim 10 includes the same features, 
and includes the following, “cam element 
slidably mounted upon said support;” 
“the spaced means on the support;” “to 
position individual fulerum pins of the 
said eye members relative to said cam 
element;” and “means for actuating said 
cam element,” etc. 

Claim 11 calls for a construction for 
“producing fulcrum seats”; “seat forcing 
members”; and “means on the support 
to coact with said members and _ simul- 
taneously project the same,” etc. 


Claim Includes Tool 
To Form Fulcrum Seats 


Claim 13 includes “a tool for forming 
fulcrum seats”; “spaced members to en- 
gage the walls of the eye sockets, each 
of said members having a fulcrum form- 
ing pin associated therewith”; and 
“means mounted on said support to co- 
act with said pins and simultaneously 
project the same.” 

Claim 14 contains all of the limitations 
of claim 18 though expressed in some- 
what different language. 

Claim 15 relates to a special tool 
which may be utilized with a special 
type of setting. 

Claim 16 yelates to a method of mount- 
ing an eye set within a doll’s head. 

Claim 17 relates to a special tool which 
may be utilized with a special type of 
setting. * 

Claim 18 includes, “to fix the location 
of the fulcrum of the eye setting with 
relation to the eye openings in said 
wall, the eye members may recede 
from the respective openings.”. 

Claim 19 includes, “to fix the location 
of the fulcrum of the eye setting with 
relation to the eye openings in said 
wall, the eye members may recede from 
the respective openings, and means 
mounted on said support adapted to 
actuate attaching means and operatively 
engage the same with the wall of the 
doll head.” 

Claim 20 includes, “parts adapted for 
engagement with doll head wall,” and 
“to fix the location of the fulcrum of 
the eye setting with relation to the eye 
openings.” 


No Patents Referred to 
In Plaintiff’s Brief 


The defendant offered in evidence two 
books of patents, the first containing 
nine patents, numbered N’ to N°, both 
inclusive) and all of these were prior art 
patents; the second containing 40 pat- 
ents, numbered R*‘ to R”, both inclusive, 
At the time of the offer of the last men- 
tioned book, the plaintiff objected, that 
some of the patents relate to criers for 
making a sound in a doll, some were du- 
plicates of those offered by plaintiff, and 
certain others were for tongues. 

I received the book in evidence, re- 
served decision on the motion~to strike 
out, and told plaintiff's counsel he could 


In Dissimilar Ways 


Earlier Development of Idea 
Adequate Defense Against 
Claim of Imitation. 


call my attention in his brief to those 
he moved to strike out. 

No patents are referred to in the plain- 
tiff’s brief, but on examination I find 
that many of the patents in question 
were issued subsequent to the respective 
dates of the patents in suit, and they 
cannot be prior art. Patent No. 1689925, 
issued to Marcus, for tongue and teeth 
for doll heads, was issued subsequent to 
the issuance of both of the patents in 
suit, and not only is not prior art, for 
that reason, but it seems to be irrelevant, 
and as to all patents coming within the 
above several descriptions the motion to 
strike out will be granted, but an enu- 
meration thereof must be submitted on 
notice to the defendant, and the speci- 
fication of the patents stricken out in- 
cluded in the decree or in a separate 
order entered at the same time. 

I see no necessity for analyzing the 
patents offered to show the prior art, be- 
cause as I construe the patents in suit, 
they are valid. 

Such of the patents of the prior art as 
it is necessary to consider, I will refer to 
on the consideration of the question of 
infringement. 

The patents in suit are not pioneer 
patents. . 

The reissue patent No. 16433 is a 
paper patent. 

The second or tool patent, No. 1571- 
916, has no commercial success to _ its 
credit. 

The reissue broadened its claims over 
the original patent No. 1540521. 

The only claim of the reissue patent 
in suit, claimed to be infringed, which 
was in the original patent prior to filing 
the reissue application, was Claim 10. 

The mounting described in the reissue 
patent No. 16433 is an article of manu- 
facture, not a machine, and is built up 
around the use of two independent pivot 
pins, which have several functions as- 
signed to them in the patent, 

They support the frame plate of the 
patent. . 7 

Each pivot pin, 14, is provided with 
two recess portions, 17, and the eye 
shells are necessarily hollow shells, so 
that the back edge of the shells will be 
so exposed as to enter the slots, 17, which 
slots are so spaced as to receive diamet- 
rically opposite portions of the back 
edge of the shells. The eye shells are 
mounted directly upon the pivot pin, one 
upon each pin, and the two shells are 
unconnected in any way as to any of 
| their mounts. 


| Eyes of Dolls Have 
Independent Movement 


They have independent movement. 
Each may move axially of the pin, 
|rearwardly of the pin,,or drop down- 
wardly of the pin, without regard to the 
| movement of the other shell. ‘ce 

A weighted plate member is also piv- 
otally mounted upon the pins, by means 
of lugs found upon the frame plate, and 
the eye shells are normally spaced away 
from the plate members, so as to per- 
mit the shells to drop within the groove 
when the pins have been pushed out to 
their full extent. 

There is slidably mounted on the frame 
plate a wedge member, which is acted 
upon by a traveler, so that when the 
mounting has been located in the doll 
head, the wedge member may be actu- 
ated to drive the pivot pins into the side 
walls of the head. 

The mounting disclosed in the reis- 
sue patent is designed to be manuaily 
set in a doll ‘head, and to be set through 
the open top of the head. 

The traveler screw is actuated by 
means of a screw driver, and the head 
of the screw driver is presented toward 
the open top of the head. 

Two self-centering movements are re- 
ferred to in the reissue patent; one is 
a movement along the pivot: pins, for 
the purpose of permitting the eye sheil 
to automatically find the frazing about 





the eye opening; the other is what is 
called in the patent a receding move- 
ment to provide clearance between the 
eye shell and the surface of the frazing. 

With ‘the construction shown in the 
patent, the last movement might be of 
two directions; inasmuch as the groove, 
17, extends entirely about the pin, the 
eye shell could fall backwardly to the 
depth of the groove, and downwardly to 
the depth of the groove, and there would 
be a looseness in the eye shell in rela- 
tion to the eye opening, in relation to 
the frazing, and still there would be a 
contact with the eye shell at the bottom 
of the eye opening, or the frazing ad- 
jacent the eye opening. 

There is also a reference in the reis- 
sue patent to a reverse or return move- 
ment of the pivot pins, 14, after they 
have been driven into the walls of the 
doll head, and the cam member, 20, 
is recessed below the high point of the 
cam to permit recession. 


Locking Member Formed- 
To Hold Pivots in Position 


There is a positive locking member 
formed on the lower part of the cam 
for the purpose of holding the pivot 
points in their outward position and 
preventing a return movement, whether 
loose or tight. 

We will now consider the defendant’s 
device. 

The mounting uses an eye setting 
having a manual universal adjustment, 
and all adjustments are done manually 
before the eye mounting is assembled 
in relation to the bridge member, which 
bridge member is used to attach the 
setting to the head, and the shell is not 
a hollow shéll but is closed atthe back. 
It is made of metal, being covered with 
celluloid or lithographed, and of neces, 
sity rigid to secure the adjustments. 

The means of connecting the shell to 
the eye bar, while permitting the various 
adjustments, is a plate which closes the 
back of the shell, 

The back plate of the eye shell is con- 
nected with the cross bar or eye bar by 
a friction connection, which permits the 
shells to be moved lengthwise of the 
bar, and also permits them to be turned 
about the bar. 

As the back plate 
presents weakened spots to permit 
the shells to be turned at 
angle to the bar, either upon a horizon- 


tal plane or vertically, and in order tol. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


Patents—Practice in Courts—Anticipation— ; 

Patents issued subsequent to thé respective dates of the patents in suit 
cannot be prior art and will be stricken out of the record on motion of 
plaintiff—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. Goldberger. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)— 
IV U. S. Daily 1728, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Tests of Infringement— : : 

When, in comparing defendant’s device with the patent in suit, court is 
unable to find a single part in the two devices that has the same function, 
or the same relation, or the same mode of operation, the patent is not 
infringed.—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. Goldberger. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)— 
IV U. S. Daily 17238, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Tests of Infringement— \ 

Where device of patent in suit cannot be used with defendant’s mounting, 
defendant does not infringe by device so used.—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
y. Goldberger. (D. C., E. D.gN. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Tests of Infringement— 

Where defendant’s device is much nearer to prior art than patented de- 
vice, defendant’s device does not infringe—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. 
Goldberger. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Tests of Infringement— 

Where,-in all material respects, structurally and functionally, defendant’s 
devices and methods are the same as those completely developed by de- 
fendant earlier than earliest date alleged by plaintiff for the patent in suit, 
defendant does not infringe—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. Goldberger. 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Tests of Infringement— [ 

Where plaintiff’s patent shows development from prior art along one line 
and defendant’s activities were developed along another Jine, but same gen- 
eral purposes and results have been accomplished by each in his own way, 
defendant does not infringe patent in suit.—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. 
Goldberger. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Eye Mounting for Dolls Not Infringed— 

Patent reissue 16433 to Grubman for eye mounting for dolls, claims 10, 
26, and 30 to 36 inclusive, not infringed; patent 1571916 to Grubman for 
method and means for applying eye mountings in doll heads, claims 7 to 11 
and 13 to 20 not infringed.—Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. Goldberger. (D. C., 
E. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Prior Adjudication— 

Where patent has been sustained and infringement found against other 
defendants in other cases involving similar apparatus as that of present de- 
fendant, prior cases will be followed but evidence which was new when pre- 
sented will be considered, although since it was introduced it has been con- 
sidered in another suit—Wallace & Tiernan Co. v. City of Syracuse et al. 
(D. C., N. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1726, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement with Additions— 

Where additional apparatus is introduced into infringing apparatus but 
without any effect on output, it is merely attempt to evade and does not 
avoid infringement.—Wallace & Tiernan Co, v. City of Syracuse et al. (D. C., 
N. D.-N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1726, Sept. 19, 1929. ’ 


Patents—License— 

Owner of patent, having given exclusive license to plaintiff, is not in 
position to acquiesce in use of patent process by defendant.—Wallace & 
Tiernan Co. v. City of Syracuse et al. (D. C., N. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 
1726, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—License— : 

Where exclusive licensee sold one device to defendant and owner of patent 
sold material to defendant for use in another device, there was no license 
to use the other device in infringement of the patent.—Wallace & Tiernan 
Co. v. City of Syracuse et al. (D. C., N. D. N. Y.)—IV. U. S. Daily 
1726, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Process of Antisepticizing Water Valid and Infringed— 


. Patent 1142361 to Ornstein for process of antisepticizing water, claims 
4, 5, 7, 8 and 10 valid and infringed——Wallace & Tiernan Co. v. City of 
Syracuse et al. (D.C., N.-D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1726, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in Form, Size, Etc.— 

The increasing of size of discs and weight of machines in same combi- 
nation shown in a cultivator patent so as to effect deeper cultivation and 
plowing was mere carrying forward or more extended application of an orig- 
inal idea involving only a change in form, proportion and degree, and resulted 
in doing the same work in the same way by substantially the same means 
and was not patentable as a plow, although a better result was accom- 
plished.—Linville, etc., v. Milberger. (C. C. A. 10)—IV. U. S. Daily 
1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Invention— 

Although all elements are not found in one patent and therefore no single 
patent anticipates, yet, if found in different patents in the same art, they 
may properly be considered on the question of whether invention or me- 
chanical skill was involved.—Linville, etc., v. Milberger. (C. C. A. 10)—IV. 
U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Abandonment Not Shown— 

Plow constructed in 1921 and used for 30 days plowing 300 acres of land 
preparatory to planting, and again used in January and February, 1922, and 
during Summer of 1922 plowing 650 acres of land, doing good work, was 
complete invention and not abandoned experiment.—Linville, etc., v. Mil- 
berger. (C. C. A. 10)—IV U. S. Daily 1723, Sept. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Disclaimer— , a 
Patentee cannot, by disclaimer, incorporate into claim for combination 
a new element not theretofore claimed and thereby make a new combination. 












—Linville, etc., v. Milberger. 
1929. 










have a slight circtlar movement about 
the back plate, the shell is loosely 
mounted upon it. 

All the fittings or connections between 
the eye shells and bars are a close, tight 
fit, and in order to secure adjustments, 
it is necessary to manually move the eye 
shells. ‘ 

The eye setting is incorporated in the 
mounting by setting the eye bar in elon- 
gated bearings in spaced lugs, the elon- 
gation of the bearing being such as to 
permit a movement of the eye set toward 
and from.the front walls of the doll head 
only. The description so far has related 
to the springless form of the defendant’s 
device, but there is also one with a 
spring in which there is a yielding sup- 
port for the eye setting when inverting 
the doll, 


Setting for Eyes Is 


Mounted on Two Lugs 

The eye setting is mounted in the two 
lugs with the open, elongated bearings, 
by means of the cross bar, and these 
lugs are carried by a plate in which is 
slidably mounted with a close friction fit 
two tang plates, each one having two 
tangs as to the spring form, and four 
tangs as to the springless form, in each 
of which tangs are openings to receive an 
expanded tool. 

There is also an opening to receive the 
tool provided in the central member car- 
rying the lugs. 

The first step in the method of apply- 
ing the mounting of the defendant’s de- 
vice is to fit the eye set to the head, and 
any adjustments required are made by 
hand, so that when the set is assembled 
in the mounting there is a proper adjust- 
ment of the eyes so that no adjustment 
of the eyes willbe required or possible 
when placing the mounting in the head. 

When these eye shells have been prop- 
erly set to fit the head, the eye bar is 
dropped into the slotted lugs, and the 
bridge member, which consists of the 
member carrying the lugs and the slid- 
able tang plates, is mounted upon a tool, 
if a tool is used, with the holes of each 
of the plates encircling pins upon ex- 
panding pliers, so that the plates may 
be forced outwardly when desired, the 
opening in the central portion is not used, 
and if a bench tool is used the opening 
in the central portion or lug carrying 


; .. | portion of the bridge member is also po- 
is constructed, it| sitioned over a pin opening bench tool. 


Whether the tool used be a hand tool 


an|or a bench tool, the head of the tool is 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 
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Plows 


Disc Plow Patent Held to Be Invalid | 
' And Not Infringed by Similar Device 





Mechanism Involved Only Change in Form Giving Better | 
Results in Operation 


a of Patent No. 1615499 granted ! 
for a one-way disc plow to Charlie 
D. aa under whom the Ohio Culti- 
vator Company is the exclusive licensee, 
have been held invalid by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, 
and therefore not infringed by a one-way 
disc plow manufactured by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company. 

The decree of the lower court that the 
patent is anticipated (III U. S. Daily 
2136) was affirmed by the holding of the 
appellate court. 

Increasing the size of the discs and the 
weight of the machine in a patented 
combination for a one-way dise culti- 
vator so as to effect deeper cultivation 
and plowing was held to be merely the 
extended application of an original idea. 
It involved only a change in form, pro- 
portion and degree, the opinion states, 
and resulted in the doing of the same 
work in the same way by substantially 
the same means, and was therefore not 
patentable even though a better result 
was accomplished. 


_The filing of a disclaimer, it was held, 
did not change the status of the patent, 
it still being, with the disclaimer, void 
for want of novelty. 





CuRIsTIE D. LINVILLE, ADM. ET AL. 


Vv. 
EMANUEL MILBERGER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 73. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Kansas. 


H. A. ToutMIn (H. A. TouLMIN Jr. 
and Burns & WHITE with him on the 
brief) for appellants; GrorGE P. 
FISHER and Cyrit A. SoaNns (FISHER, 
CiLapp, SoANS & Ponp, 0. D. Mc- 
CoLLUM and L. Warp BANNISTER with 
them on the brief) for appellee. 

Before Lewis, CoTTERAL and PHILLIPS 
Circuit Judges. ‘ 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 17, 1929 


Lewis, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


Ohio Cultivator Company 
Owns Disputed Patent 


This is an appeal from a decree in 
favor of the defendant in a suit brought 
by Christie D. Linville, administratrix of 
the estate of Charlie J. Angell, de- 
ceased, and The Ohio Cultivator Com- 
pany against Emanuel Milberger for al- 
leged infringement of Claims i, 2, 4 and 
5 of Patent No. 1615499, for a one-way 
disc plow. Application for this patent 
was filed May 11, 1926, by Charles J.| 
Angell. The patent was issued Jan, 25, 
1927. The Ohio Cultivator Company is 
the exclusive licensee of the patent 
rights. The defendant is local distribu- 
tor in Russell County, Kans., of a one- 
way disc plow manufactured by the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company. 


The trial court, in an elaborate opinion 
reported in 29 Fed. (2d) 610, found that 
the Case plow would infringe if the pat- 
ent were valid, but that the patent was 
invalid because of anticipation by British 
Patent No. 8886 to McKay, published 
Sept. 9, 1911, the United States patent 
No, 853510 issued to Grant May 14, 1907, 
and by the prior knowledge and use of 
the Cox plow. 

The claims in suit may be analyzed as | 
follows: 

Claim 1. In a disc harrow combined 
with a general frame: (1) a three-point 
adjustable support, one support near the 
forward right-hand end, one near the 
rear left-hand end and one at the left 
side intermediate of the front and rear 
ends: (2) a series of discs and axial sup- 
port therefor connected to the frame and 
to which the discs are secured, such discs 
being substantially perpendicular to the| 
horizontal] and such axial support at an 
angle to the line of draft, and (3) a 
thrust bearing in line with the shaft. 

Claim 2 is substantially the same as 
claim 1. 





| thereon with the active cultivating seg- 


|May 14, 1907, for a one-way disc culti- 


‘than is possessed by an ordinary me- 





Claim 4, In a dise plow in combination 
with a main frame: (1) a shaft; (2) a 
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series of supporting bearings; (3) a 
thrust bearing in line with the shaft, all 
carried by the frame, and (4) a series of 
discs on said shaft, said shaft having an 
angular cross-section to interlock ro- 
tatably with all the discs, the ition of 
such shaft being at an angle to the draft 
line of the machine. 
_ Claim 5. In a disc plow the combina- 
tion with a general frame, draft devices 
and ground wheels to resist lateral 
swerving of the machine: (1) a dise shaft 
mounted in journals connected with the 
frame at an angle to the line of draft: 
(2) a series of discs rigidly mountéd 


> 


ment of each succeeding disc overlappi: 
the segment of the preceding dise a 
with the forward face of each dise sub- 
stantially vertical or perpendicular to-the 
surface, In. this claim, the function of 
these parts is said to b , “whereby the 
whole surface or swath covered by the 
machine is cultivated and a homogene- 
ous seed bed is produced without chasms 
due to clods.” In semi-arid regions, the 
plow performs a very important and 
valuable function in the preparation of 
land for wheat seeding. Claim 5 differs 
from claims 1 and 2 in that it makes no 
mention of either a three-point adjust- 
able support or of a thrust bearing in 
line with the shaft. 
Claim 4 differs from claims 1 and 2 
and from claim 5 in that it specifically 
provides for a shaft with an angular 
cross-section to interlock rotatably with 
the discs, 


Plows Similar Despite 


Difference in Appearance 


The McKay British patent, No. 8886, 
published Sept. 9, 1911, is for a one-way 
disc plow. It shows a general frame, 
ground wheels to regist lateral swerving 
of the machine, an adjustable draft de- 
vice, and a series of discs rigidly 
mounted on a shaft with an angular 
cross-section, which shaft is mounted 
in journals connected with the frame at 
an angle to, the line of draft. The cyl- 
tivating segment of each succeeding disc 
may be made to overlap by adjustment 
of the line of draft. The means and 
manner of such adjustment is also dis- 
closed. The forward face of each disc 
is substantially vertical or perpendicular 
to the surface, This patent discloses 
each of the elements of claim 5 or their 
mechanical equivalent. These elements, 
in the McKay patent, are combined in 
eee the same way and would 
produce substantially the same result 
by substantially the same means as th> 
combination of elements in claim 5. It 
follows that claim 5 is anticipated by 
the McKay patent. Owens Co. v. Twin 
City Separator Co. (C. C. A. 8), 168 Fed: 
259, 265; Western Willite Co. v. Trini- 
dad Asphalt Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 8) 16 
Fed. (2d) 446, 450; Tubelt Co. v. Fried- 
man (C. C.), 158 Fed. 430, 439. 

The Grant patent, No. 853510, issued 


vator, disclosed each of the Several ele- 
ments in claims 1, 2, 4 and 5,. or their 
mechanical equivalents, with the excep- 
tion of the angular cross-section of the 
disc shaft as a means of mounting the 
discs rigidly thereon, in substantially the 
same combinations as claims 1, 2, 4 
and 5. 

The Grant patent, although not show- 
ing the particular means therefor, con- 
templated that the discs should be 
rigidly mounted on the shaft.. The speci- 
fication states: “Below the diagonal 
frame piece is situated the disk shaft, 
Upon this and turning with it, are any 
number of disks,” 

The use of an angular cross-section 
or square shaft, as a means of mounting 
the discs, was old in the art and in com- 
mon use when Angell devised his plow. 

That which would be obvious to a me- 
chanic, acquainted with the arf, is not 
patentable. Gates Iron Works v. Over- 
land Gold Min. Co. (C. C. A. 8), 147 
Fed. 700, 702, 703. 

A greater degree of ingenuity or skill 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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: ‘Application Outlines. 
Plan of Consolidation 


Control Is Sought of 16 Car- 
- viers With Total Trackage 
Of 13,553 Miles 


A comprehensive terminal railroad sys- 
tem for the North Atlantic seaboard 
comprising 13,553 miles of line and hav- 
ing a total investment of $2,629,391,328 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Delaware & 
Hudson Company. 

.' A summary of the application was 

ublished in the issue of Sept. 18. The 

«Pall text of the application as filed with 
the Commission follows 

"In the matter of the application of the 

Delaware & Hudson Co. for approval 
“and authorization of the acquisition of 

control of other carriers in eastern teryi- 

tory and properties of such carriers, 
under lease, or by purchase of stock, or 
in any other manner not involving the 
consolidation of such carriers into a sin- 
gle system for ownership and operation, 

under paragraphs 2 and 3 of section 5 

of the interstate commerce act, as 

amended, and under other applicable pro- 
visions of law. 

Application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: 

The Delaware & Hudson Co., here- 
inafter sometimes called the applicant, 
makes application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and _ respectfully 
shows: 

First.—The exact corporate name of 
the applicant is The Delaware & Hudson 
Co. 


















































































Second.—The applicant is a carrier by 
railroad engaged in the transportation | 
of passengers and -property subject to 
the interstate commerce act. 


Authority for Plan 


Found in Statutes 


Mhird.—This application isymade under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 5 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
and under any and all other applicable 
provisions of said act and under any and 
all applicable laws of the United States. 

Fourth—The name, title and post 
office address of the officer of the appli- 
cant to whom correspondence in regard 

~to this application should be addressed 
are: H. T. Newcomb, general counsel. 
The Delaware & Hudson Co., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. te) 

Fifth—tThe applicant is a corporation | 
duly organized and existing under the | 
laws of the State of New York, and has | 
authority to operate and operates por- | 
tions of its railroad system in said State | 
and in the States of Vermont and Penn- 
sylvania. ; 

Sixth Bangor & Aroostook Railroad | 
Co. is incorporated under the laws of 
Maine and operates in that State. 

Boston & Maine Railroad is incorpo- 


rated in NeW Hampshire, Massachusetts, | N 


Maine and New York and operates in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. | 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Cor- 
poration is incorporated in Pennsylvania | 
and operates in Pennsylvania and New 
York. ‘ ; 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Co. is incorporated in New York 
and Pennsylvania and operates in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey | 
is incorporated in New Jersey and op- 
erates in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co. is incorporated in Penn- 
sylvania and operates in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. ‘ 

The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway | 
Co. is incorporated in New York and 
New Jersey and operates in New York, | 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. | 
is incorporated in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. and operates in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. F 

Maine Central Railroad Co. is incor- 
porated in Maine and operates in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. is incorporated in 
Rhode Island and operates in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 


ork. 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway 
Co. is incorporated in New York and 
operates in New York, New Jersey and | 
Pennsylvania. = : 
; The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Co. is incorporated in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and operates in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Reading Co. is incorporated in Penn- 
sylvania and operates in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 
Rutland Railroad Co. is incorporated | 
in Vermont and operates in Vermont, 
: New York and province of Quebec, Can- 


Teck. 


Delaware & Hudson Proposes System | 
For Linking North Atlantic Seaboard 


| subsidiaries and interests as 


| the purchase ‘or acquisition of any 
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ble, if and when effect is given to the 
provisions of paragraphs (2) to (8), 
inclusive, of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended by the trans- 
portation act of 1920, that the railroad 
and affiliated transportation properties 


of the applicant should become and 
be a part of a system of . rail- 
roads and. transportation proper- 


ties, to be under common control and co- 
ordinated management, which said sys- 
tem shall include, in addition to said 
railroad and affiliated transportation 
properties of the applicant, all the prop- 
erties now controlled, whether under 
lease, or by stock ownership, or other- 
wise, and all interests and _ rights, 
whether in railroads or transportation 
properties or other properties; and 
whether existing through ownership of 
stocks or bonds or evidences of indebt- 
edness or in any other form, including 
any and all forms whatsoever in which 
such interests could or might exist; now 
held, enjoyed or possessed, by all the 
following corporations, and by any of 
them, that is to say the corporations 
listed immediately hereafter. 

I.—Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co.; 

II.—Boston & Maine Railroad; 

IlI.—Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
Corporation; 

IV.—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Co.; 

V.—tThe Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey; 

VI—The Delaware, 
Western Railway Co.; 

Vil.—The Lehigh & Hudson 
Railway Co.; 

VilIl—Lehigh & New England. Rail- 
road Co.; 

IX.—Maine Central Railroad Co.; 

X.—The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co.; 

XI—New York, Ontario & Western} 
Railway Co.; 

XII—The Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Co.; 

XIIL—Reading Co.; 

XIV.—Rutland Railroad Co.; 

XV.—The Virginian Railway Co.; 

XVI.—Western Maryland Railway Co. 


Right of Operation 
Under Trackage Rights 


Twelfth—The applicant believes that 
it is appropriate and desirable, as part 
of the system herein proposed to be cre- 
ated, that provision should be made 
whereby there shall be secured to said 
system, and in its interest, the right to 
operate under trackage rights and upon 
reasonable terms and conditions, to be 
fixed by agreement or by arbitration or 
in some manner approved by this Com- 
mission and subject to the approval of 
this Commission, over that portion of 
the railroad of The New York Central 
Railroad Co. which lies on, or adjacent 
to, the west bank of the Hudson River 


Lackawanna & 


River. 


|} and extends from a connection with the 


railroad of the applicant, at or near Al- 
bany, N. Y., to a connection with the 
railroad of New York, Ontario & West- 
ern Railway Co., at or near Cornwall, 
i ¥. 
Thirteenth—The object of this appli- 
eation is respectfully to request and 
move for 

(1) A finding, or findings, by this 
Commission that the acquisition, to the 
extent indicated by the Commission, by 
the applicant, of control of the car- 
riers hereinabove named, with their 
hereinbe- | 
fore stated, either under and by lease, or 
leases, or by the purchase, or purchases, | 
of stock, or in any other manner not| 
involving the consolidation of such car- 
riers, or any two or more of them, into 
a single system for ownership and oper- | 
ation, and the acquisition of said track- | 
age, will be in the public interest; | 

(2) For such order, or orders, as may | 
be desirable or necessary to approve and | 
authorize such acquisition and acquisi- | 
tions, under such rules and regulations 
and for such consideration, or consid- | 
erations, and on such terms and condi- | 
tions as shall be found by the Commis- | 
sion to be just and reasonable in the 
premises, and 

(3) For such additional orders, from! 
time to time to be entered, supplemental 
to any order theretofore made under 
paragraphs (2) and (3), or either of 
them, or in addition to or in substitution | 


2 


for any such order, as, for good cause! 
shown, the Commission shall deem neces- 
sary or appropriate. 


Stock in Other Roads 
Not Owned by D. & H. 


Fourteenth.—The applicant does not 
own any shares of the capital stock or 
any bonds or obligations of any corpora- | 
tion named in paragraph eleventh hereof | 
and has not entered into any contract 
or agreement with any person, firm or 
corporation, optional or otherwise, for | 
‘ @pch 
shares of capital stock or bonds or obli- | 
gations, nor has the applicant any pres- | 
ent control of or interest in any of said | 








ada. 

' The Virginian Railway Co. is incorpo- 
rated in Virginia and operates in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

Western Maryland Railway Co. is in- 
corporated in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and operates in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 


Application Authorized 


‘ By Board of Managers 
‘ ‘Seventh—The making and filing of 
' this application was authorized and ap- 
‘ proved at a meeting of the board of 
managers of the applicant held at the 
. office of the company in the borough of 
Manhattan in the city, county and State 
. of New York, on Aug. 28, 1929, as will 
‘ more fully appear from a certified copy 
. of the record of such action. 
EighthNo member of the board of 
managers or officer of the applicant is 
' a director or an officer of any of the 
» corporations named in paragraph elev- 
‘ enth hereof. 
Ninth.—The total mileage operated by 
‘ the applicant and the railroads for con- 
trol of which application is hereby made 
‘ with their puincipal termini and points 
of interchange are shown in this appli- 
cation. 
Tenth.—There is no important or sub- 
vo ' stantial payallelism or competition be- 
tween applicant’s lines and the lines of 
‘ the carriers for control of which appli- 
+ eation is hereby made. 
Eleventh.—The applicant is so located, 
‘ geographically and with reference to the 
‘ distribution of population and produc- 
‘ tive industry throughout the United 









States and to existing routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce and trans- 
, portation systems, that it is desirable 
“and in the public interest and practica- 






corporations or any contract or agree- | 
ment for the acquisition of any such con-| 
trol or any such interest, whether by | 
lease or otherwise. 

Fifteenth—The applicant intends and/| 
expects, in case this its application is 
allowed, or modified and allowed, and as| 
a part of the plan herein proposed, or 
any modification thereof which may be 
made and adopted; on behalf of the sys- | 
tem herein proposed, and through the 
agency of one or more of the corpora- 
tions constituting such system, or some 
other corporation created or acquired or 
to be created or acquired by or in the 
interest of said system, to acquire track- 
age rights or to acquire or construct 
minor and short, new connecting lines 
of railroad, wherever any such acquisi- 
tion or construction shall be considered 
necessary or desirable, subject, in each 
case, as it shall from time to time arise, 
to appropriate application to this Com- 
mission for any certificate or authoriza- 
tion required by law, and to the approval 
by this Commission, in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 

The applicant is not presently able 
to describe or indicate such trackage 
rights, or new minor and short con- 








Rate Decisions 





‘Value of Properties 
Is $2,929,000,000 


Range of Operations Would Ex- 
tend From Canadian Border 
To Hampton Roads. 


corporation created or acquired or. to be 
created or acquired by or in the interest 
of said system, to acquire control of 
each and every now existing weak or 
short railroad which connects physically 
with the railroad of the applicant ,or 
with any railroad listed in paragraph 
eleventh hereof; 


Provisions for Absorption 
Of Short Line Railroad 


Provided that (a) if such short or 
weak railroad does not connect physi- 
cally with any railroad not so indi- 
cated, or (b) if such short or weak rail- 
road does connect physically with some 
other railroad and this Commission 
shall determine that, in the public in- 
terest, it should become a part of the 
system herein proposed, and; 

Provided further, (a) that this Com- 
mission shall determine that such weak 
or short: line should, in the public in- 
terest, be continued in operation; (b) 
that this Commission shall determine 
that such weak or short line should, in 
the public interest, become a part of 
the system herein proposed; (c) that 
such weak or short line shall desire 
so to be acquired and (d) that such 
acquisition, for a consideration not in 
excess of the commercial value of such 
railroad and for a consideration and 
upon terms and conditions which this 
Commission shall approve, is possible. 

The applicant will accept the deter- 
mination of this Commission as final 
as to any question arising under this 
paragraph and, in any case in which 
the applicant or a constituent corpora- 
tion of said system, shall be unable to 
agree with the owner of any such short 
or weak railroad as to such considera- 
tion, terms or conditions, the applicant 
_ agree that the commercial value 
of such railroad property for the pur- 
poses of its acquisition under this para- 
graph sixteenth may, at the option and 
upon the initiative of such owner, be 
fixed and determined (a) by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in the first 
instance, or (b) by arbitration supported 
by a written contract. 

Any such contract shall obligate the 
owner of such short or weak railroad 
to sell and the acquiring carrier to pur- 
chase, at a price which shall be equal 
to the commercial value, or otherwise 
to acquire the ownership or control | 
thereof, and shall also provide, if com- | 
mercial value is not agreed upon, that | 
determination of commercial value for 
the purposes of such acquisition shall be 
by a board of arbitration, to that end | 
fully authorized. , 

Such arbitration may, at the option 
of the owner of such short or weak 
railroad, be under the laws of a State 
or, if the laws of a State be not adopted, 
the contract shall provide for arbitra- 
tors, in so far as the same can law- 
fully be done, with the same powers 
and duties as those provided for in the 
Federal arbitration acts for the arbi- 
tration of disputes between carriers and 
their employes and disputes arising out 
of contracts, maritime transactions or 
commerce among the States or with for- 
eign nations. 

In addition to the foregoing, such 
written contract shall provide that when 
the issue of commercial value, for the 
purposes of acquisition under this para- 
graph sixteenth is referred to arbitration, 
the arbitrators in determining such com- 
mercial value, shall ‘hear evidence upon 
and give consideration to earning 
power, geographical location, traffic cir- | 
cumstances and all facts which the| 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has held, or shall hereafter hold, to be 
elements of factors in the determina- 
tion of commercial value in cases of 
sale, or exchange, or lease of public 
utility or quasi-public corporations. 

Findings by the arbitrators shall, in 
all cases, be subject to approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





|The applicant will cause due applica- 


tion to be made to, and duly prosecuted 


| before, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission for each and every order, cer- 
| tificate, approval or authorization re- 
| quired to carry out anything in this 


paragraph sixteenth provided for, but 


| shall not be bound or required to do any- 


thing which this Commission shall not 
approve and authorize, as provided by 
law. 


System to Be Expanded 
By Control of Other Roads 


Seventeenth—Wherever, in the fore- 
going paragraphs, reference is made to 
the proposed system, the intention of the 
applicant is by that term to indicate not 
merely the precise system that would 
include all the railroad and transporta- 
tion properties of the applicant and each 
and every of the corporations listed in 
paragraph eleventh but, as well, any 
modification of such system that shall 
hereafter, in this proceeding or in any 
other proceeding, be approved and au- 
thorized by this Commission, in such 


plicant to proceed to acquire control of 
other carriers for the purpose of build- 
ing up a system of railroads, provided 
such modification hereof shall be adopted 
by the applicant, and this application is 
asked to be read and understood in ac- 
eordance with this’ paragraph seven- 
teenth, 

Eighteenth.— The applicant believes 
that it can acquire, and make and pro- 


financial arrangements in 
therewith, and, subject to the approval 
of this Commission, intends and expects 
and will, in good faith, undertake to ac- 


mission, control of all the corporations 
listed in paragraph eleventh hereof, and 
will, hereafter, in this proceeding, by 
amended or supplemental applications, 





necting lines, with greater particularity 
but, before attempting to do so, must 
necessarily await the action of this Com- 
mission upon this application. 
Sixteenth.—-The applicant intends and 
expects, in case this its application is al- 
lowed, or modified and allowed, and as a 
part of the plan herein proposed, or any 
modification thereof which may be made 
and adopted, on behalf of the system 
herein proposed, and through the agency 
of one or more of the corporations con- 
stituting such system, or some other 


from time to time to be filed, submit for 
the consideration of this Commission, 
and for its approval, modification or re- 
jection, the considerations, terms and 
conditions upon which control of each 
such corporation, or the property 
thereof, or any part of such property 
shall be acquiréd and, in the same man- 
ner and to the same end will, from time 
to time and whenever made, submit to 
this Commission,’for its due considera- 





manner and form as to authorize the ap- | 


vide for all appropriate and desirable | 
connection | 


quire, to the extent indicated by the Com- | 
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Consolidation 


Proposes to Extend 


Authority Is Asked of I. C. C. 


Connecting Tracks to In- 
clude Four Counties 


The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 16, Finance Docket 
No. 77438, for authority to construct and 
operate in Dawson, McCone, Garfield, Pe- 
troleum and Fergus counties, Montana, 
an extension of its line of railroad. The 
proposed line will extend from a con- 
nection with the Great Northern’s line 
at Richey, Mont. in a generally westerly 
direction through Dawson, McCone, Gar- 
field aygl Petroleum counties and through 
the town of Jordan, Mont., to a connection 
with the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company at 
Winnett, Petroleum County, Mont.; 
thence under trackage rights over the 
line of the Milwaukee company from Win- 
nett to Grass Range, Fergus County, 
Mont.; thence to Lewistown in Fergus 
County, Mont., either by completing the 
partially constructed line of this com- 
pany between said points or under track- 
age rights over the line of the Milwau- 
kee company. 

Rights to Be Acquired 

The total number of miles of main 
track of the proposed new line will be 
approximately 249, consisting of 195 miles 
of new construction between Richey and 
Winnett; 215 miles of joint trackage 
between Winnett and Grass Range; and 
32.5 miles between Grass Range and 
Lewistown, if this section is covered by 
completing the Great Northern’s already 
partially constructed line. If this sec- 
tion is covered by accquiring trackage 
rights over the line of the Milwaukee 
company, its mileage will be 37.5. 
There will be no branches. 








proper in the premises, every contract 
for any acquisition herein approved. 

Nineteenth.—The applicant is informed 
and believes, and experience over a pe- 
riod of more than nine years during 
which section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act has remained in the form 
adopted by the Congress and approved 
by the President of the United States 
on Feb. 28, 1920, has shown, that it is 
impracticable, prior to a determination 
by this Commission on the questions of 
public interest herein presented, for the 
applicant or any carrier in the region in 
which the system herein proposed would 
be located, to arrange for and to submit 
to this Commission the consideration, or 
considerations, and the terms and condi- 
tions upon which the acquisitions of con- 
trol that are desirable and necessary for 
the creation of the system herein pro- 
posed can be effected. 

Yhen this Commission shall, in this | 
proceeding or in any other proceeding 
in which the applicant shall thereunto 
be duly authorized, determine said ques- 
tions of public interest and the extent 
in which such acquisitions will be in the 
public interest, and shall also set forth 
the pertinent and applicable rules and 
regulations intended by paragraph (2) 
of section 5 of the act, the applicant 
will be enabled to proceed, and will pro- 
ceed, through negotiation and contract, 
subject to the further approval of this 
Commission, toward such acquisitions 
of control as may be approved. All such 
contracts, with the consideration, or con- 
siderations, for such acquisitions and the 
terms and conditions thereof will be duly 
submitted to the Commission, by supple- 
mental applications in this proceeding, or 
otherwise, as the Commission shall di- 
rect. 


Proposed System to Cover 
13,550 Miles of Trackage 


Twentieth.—The reasons which the ap- 
plicant has to show that such acquisi- 
tions will be in the public interest (full 
details and particulars being reserved 
for the hearing herein) are, briefly, as 
follows: 

A.—The proposed system would have, 
exclusive of trackage rights hereafter to 
be acquired and new construction, if any, 
as hereinbefore indicated, 13 553.35 miles 
of line. 

The aggregate investment jn property 
devoted to the public service, as meas- 
ured, on Dec. 31, 1928, by cost of road 
and equipment, cost of materials and sup- 
plies on hand and cash working capital, 
was $2,629,328; the gross operating 
revenues of the calendar year 1928 
amounted to $605,101,332, and the net 
railway operating income of the same 
year was $121,527,173, giving a rate of 
return of 4.62 per cent. 

Under coordinated management and 
operation these properties would consti- 
tute a balanced and well-adjusted sys- 
tem, strong enough to compete on equal 
terms with any existing system or ex- 
tension thereof or with any other new 
system that can be created under section 
5 of the act. 

B.—The proposed system would sat- 
isfy the conditions ‘set up in paragraph 
(4) of section 5, in that 

(a) Competition would be preserved 
as fully as possible (and would actually 
|be made more effective in relation to} 
very large proportions of the passen- 
|gers and freight carried and substan- 
tially all the individuals, communities 
and industries interested in any of the 
| services rendered by the proposed sys- 
| tem), ; 

(b) All existing routes and channels 
of trade and commerce would be main- 
tained and 

(c) The cost of transportation on the 
proposed system, as related to the value 
lof the property through which such 
transportation services would be ren- 
dered, would be as near as practicable 
to the average in the whole eastern dis- 
| trict. 

The system, in competition with any 
other system now existing, or hereafter 
created under section 5, would be able 
to emply uniform rates in the movement 
of competitive traffic and under efficient 
management to earn substantially the 
same rate of return upon the value of 
its railway properties. 

C.—The States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, constituting 
the region which the proposed system 
would directly serve, have an aggregate 
land area of 238,226 square miles, which 
lis 8 per cent of the total land area 








tion and for such action as may be lawful 
and as this Commission shall deem 


of the continental United States but 
their total population, in 1928, the date 





Great Northern Line |Air Charts Checked by Photographs 
From Planes Will Soon Be Released 3 Dispute Is Appealed 


\ : ° 
Trackage in Montana Maps of Territory Between Boston and Eastport, Me., Will 


Be Ready in About Six Weeks. 





To Construct 249 Miles of | Air charts covering the territory _be- 


tween Boston, Mass., and Eastport, Me., 
will be released in about six weeks by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department, it was stated orally Sept. 
17. Several weeks were spent during 
the past summer in flight checking by 
photographs made from the air in order 
to make the charts as nearly accurate 
as possible, it was stated. 


Maps of the territory from Panama up 
the west coast of Nicaragua and across 
Nicaragua to Honduras, which is the 
route followed by airplanes en route to 
Panama will be completed sometime this 


New Line Proposed 
By Southwestern 


Arkansas Short Line Also 
Would Abandon Part of 
Road_ Extending - South 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company made application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Finance 
Docket 7828, on Sept. 16 for authority to 
extend its line of railroad at Truman, 

rk. The proposed new construction lies 
within the city limits of Truman. It is 
further proposed to extend the line 1 
mile south of Truman by acquisition of 
a part of the line of railroad of the 
Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. : 

“The proposed extension will facilitate 
and result in substantial economies in 
the operation of the applicant’s railroad 
in and near Truman, Ark., by providing 
more adequate terminal facilities, there- 
for,” the application states. 


Coincidentally with the filing of the 
application of the St. Louis Southwestern 
to extend its line, the Cairo, Truman & 
Southern Railroad Company requested 
authority to abandon and dismantle part 
of its line in the event that the Commis- 
sion approved the application of the St. 
Louis Southwestern. One portion which 
it is proposed to abandon extends 10 
miles from a point 1 mile south of the 
southern city limits of Truman to Weona, 
Ark. It would also abandon 4% miles 
beginning at the point where the Cairo, 
Truman & Southern crosses the Arkan- 
sas Short Line and extending south to a 
terminus at Arthur, Ark. 

“The portions sought to be abandoned,” 
the application states, “could not, after 
extension of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company’s line as projected, be 
operated except at a great loss, and fur- 
ther continuance will be wholly unnec- 
essary for any purpose.” 





represented by the latest estimates of 
the United States Census Bureau, was 
40,212,428, or 33.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the country’s continental area. 


It will be noted that the population of 
these 13 northeastern States, with an 
area but 8 per cent of the continen- 
tal United States, is greater than the 
population of the 22 States west of the 
Mississippi River, with an area of 71 
per cent of the continental United States, 
by 4,855,908, or 13.7 per cent. 

Per square mile of land area, this area 
has a population of 169 while the rest 
of the continental area has only 29 in- 
habitants per square mile of land. 

This area has 45.4 per cent of all the 
manufacturing establishments in the 
continental United States, 47.4 per cent 
of the wage-earners employed in manu- 
factures, 44.8 per cent of the primary 
horsepower and the value of the manu- 
factures is 44.3 per cent of the total 
value for the larger area. 

The wage-earners in its manufactur- 
ing establishments constitute 11.1 per 
cent of the population while for the bal- 
ance of the country the percentage is 
only 6.3. 


Area Includes Third 
Of National Wealth 


The latest official inventory of national 
wealth attributes to the United States a 
total of $320,804,000,000 and to this re- 
gion a total of $117,962,000,000 or 36.8 
per cent of the aggregate. 

Exports and imports through Atlantic 
Coast ports, from Maine to Virginia, 
amounted, in 1927, to 44.1 per cent and 
64.8 per cent, respectively, of all exports 
and imports, as follows: 

Atlantic Coast, Maine to Virginia: 
Value of exports, $2,143,986,000, 44.1 
percent; value of imports, $2,712,935,- 
000, 64.8 per cent. 

All other: Value of exports, $2,721,- 
389,000, 55.9 per cent; value of imports, 
$1,471,807,000, 35.2 per cent. 

Total: Value of exports, $4,865,375,- 
000, 100 per cent; value of imports, 
$4,184,742,000, 100 per cent. 

Counties within this region which are 

adjacent to and within 50 miles of the 
Atlantic Ocean, or its tributary naviga- 
ble waters, including bays and _ inlets, 
Long Island Sound, Penobscot River to 
Bangor, Kennebec River to Augusta, 
Connecticut River to Hartford, Hudson 
River to Troy, Delaware River to Phila- 
delphia, Potomac River to Washington 
and James River to Richmond, have a 
land area of 46,525 square miles or 1.5 
per cent of the land area of the United 
States. 
_ Yet they contained, in 1920, 19,136,192 
inhabitants or 18.1 per cent of the total 
population. Their average population 
per square mile, in 1920, was 411 and 
they are constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing in total population and in density of 
population, 

This large population is dependent 
upon other regions for food. Bearing in 
mind that the States in which the pro- 
posed system would be located contain 
more than one-third of the population of 
the continental area of the United States, 
it is significant that they produce only 
5.6 per cent of the total wheat crop; con- 
tain only 5.3 per cent of the total number 
of cattle, exclusive of milch“cows, and 
contain only 4.5 per cent of the swine. 

For each 100 deres of improved farm 
lands in all these counties they have 233 
inhabitants; in Massachusetts such coun- 
ties have 822 inhabitants for each 100 
acres of their improved farm area; in 
Rhode Island, 455; in Connecticut, 277; 
in New York, 378; in New Jersey, 366; 
in Pennsylvania, 2,708; in Maryland, 67; 


EContinued ‘on Page 12, Golumn 1.) 





Winter or early in the Spring. Revision 
of a series of three charts covering the 
area between Miami and Moorehead 
City, N. C., will be completed before the 
latter part of December, it was an- 
nounced. The revision will be for the 
purpose of bringing the charts up to date 
and to make them more complete. 


The Navy is contemplating the indica- 
tion of the Coast Guard checking sta- 
tions on air charts for the benefit of 
aviators. ‘These stations check the flight 
along the eastern coast of aviators who 
desire it, in order to make more easily 
available their location in case of emer- 
gency. The plan has been submitted to 
the Federal Board of Maps and Surveys, 
whose approval of new changes in ex- 
isting charts is requested before such 
changes can be made. 


During 1928 charts were completed of 
the area from San Diego to Juneau, 
Alaska. This territory was shown in a 
series of 10 charts. 


_Air charts are made from the point of 
view of the man in the air, it was stated, 
and are designed to eliminate details 
which are irrelevant to the needs of the 
aviator. They are designed to show such 
features as railroads, lakes, rivers, roads, 
towns, airports, and air beacons, and use 
a/ color scheme in order to indicate the 
elevation of the land, which is of pri- 
mary importance to the air pilot, it was 
explained. 

The maps and charts are printed in 
strip form, each strip designed to rep- 
resent an area of from 15, to 30 miles 
along the seacoast. The War Depart- 
ment and Department of Commerce pre- 
pare maps showing inland airways. 
The maps are made from all information 
available, such as State maps and other 
data, and are carefully prepared in de- 
tail. They are then flight checked, which 
consists of sending out planes to photo- 
graph the area covered in the tentative 
charts. When the survey by air is com- 
pleted the information so gathered is 
added and errors are corrected, which 
makes the chart as nearly accurate as 
cr pene it was stated. The charts are 

ept up to date from month to month 
by bulletins covering new changes and 
by additional data sent out by the Navy. 

The Navy Hydrographic Office is pre- 
paring to flight-check charts on the east 
coast from Cape Hatteras to Key West, 
Fla. _ This survey will be made to bring 
existing maps up to date, to show 
changes in airports along the route, and 
to indicate other information recently 
obtained. ‘ 


This office keeps on hand charts of 
principal airports in foreign countries, 
which are available to Navy aviators. 
Charts and maps are furnished princi- 
pally to Navy aviators, but may be ob- 
tained at a charge by other aviators. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





No. 22523, Sub. No. 5.—W. R. Hinkle, In- 
corporated, of South Bend., Ind., v. the Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad Company (William 
Ww. Wheelock and William G. Bierd, re- 
ceivers) et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on petroleum products between points 
in Louisiana and Texas on the one hand 
and South Bend, Ind., on the other. Rep- 
aration. 


No, 22559, Sub. No. 1—Acme Brick Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex., v. Abilene and 
Southern Railway Company et al. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation on 
account of unreasonable and unjust rates 
on shipments of face brick, from Fort Smith 
and Perla, Ark., to San Angelo, Tex. 


No. 22636.—Miller Bros. Furniture Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IIll., v. Erie Railroad et 
al. Cease and desist order and the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates on 
furniture from Jamestown, N. Y., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and reparation. 


No. 22637.—The Decatut Malleable Iron 
Company, of Decatur, Ill., et al. v. the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on malleable iron 
castings, carloads, from Decatur, Ill., to 
Detroit, Mich., unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and preferential of competitors at 
Erie and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Maumee and Toledo, Ohio; 
Evansville, Hammond, Kokomo, Muncie and 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Chicago, Danville and 
Rockford, Ill.; Albion, Benton Harbor, 
Muskegon and St. Joseph, Mich. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22638.—Davidson Grocery Company, 
of Boise, Idaho, v. Oregon Short Line Rail- 
raad et al. Ask for reparation and relief 
from alleged undercharges on shipments of 
canned goods, from Watertown, Minn., to 
Boise. 

No. 22639.—The Wiswell Creamery Com- 
pany, of La Junta, Colo., v. Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated. Cease and desist or- 
der and the establishment and enforce- 
ment of reasonable and just rates, rules 
and charges on shipments of ice cream in 
dry containers from La Junta, Colo., to 
points in New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, 
and reparation, 

No. 22640.—Frederick W. Kruse, Willis 
Snell and Edward Fitzgerald, receivers; 
Acme Glass Company, of New York and 
Olean, N.. Y., v. Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. Cease and desist order and the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates on 
shipments of raw dolomite stone or agri- 
cultural limestone, carloads, between Gib- 
sonburg, ‘Ohio, and Olean, N. Y., and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22641.—The National Broom Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pueblo, Colo., v. the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et 
al. Ask for cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of reasonable, just, nonprejudi- 
cial and nonpreferential rates on broom- 
corn brooms between Pueblo on the one 
hand and points in California, Oregon and 
Washington, and reparation of $5,000, 

No. 22642.—Fitger Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., v. Northern Pacific Railway, Un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly preferential and 
prejudicial rates on shipments of syrup, 
aleade, from Glenwood, Minn., to Duluth, 
Minn., and in violation of the provisions 
of fourth section reparation. . 

No, 22643.—Edward Widmayer, trading as 
Robt. L. Anderson Company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
beans, in bushel hampers, from points in 
South Carolina to Washington, D. C., to 
the extent they exceeded the rates estab- 
lished by the Commission in South Carolina 
Producers “Association, the A. & A. R. R. et 
al., 96 I. C. C. 107 and 107 I, C, C, 613. 
Reparation. . 

0. 22644.—Wilson Supply Co. of Hous- 
ton, Tex., vy. the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on L. C. L. shipments of pipe tongs, 
pipe or tubing elevators, and parts from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Beaumont, Houston 
and Luling, Tex, and reparation 
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Cleveland Terminal 


To Supreme Court 


P. & W. V. R. R. Would Pre- 
vent Disposal of Site of 
Station Used by the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad 


The attempt of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co. to prevent the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co, and 
others from acquiring and using the On- 
tario Street station of the Wheeling at 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a part of the pro- 
posed Cleveland Terminal, will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States should that Court decide to grant 
the petition for a writ of certiorari filed 
Sept. 17 in the case of Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co. v. Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway Co. et al., No. 401. 


Illegal Contract Is Charged. 


The brief states that the petitioner is 
the owner of 67,400 shares of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, and that, in furtherance 
of an attempt by the New York Central 
Railroad, the Nickel Plate Railroad, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to ac- 
quire the site of the Ontario Street pas- 
senger station of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, they had acquired a majority of the 
stock of the latter and controlled its 
board of directors. 

This stock was acquired without the 
consent of the respective stockholders as 
required by section 8809 of the Ohio code, 
and contrary to U. S. C. title 15, section 
18, being section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
the brief alleges. 


Stock Divestment Ordered. 


On Mar. 11, 1927, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found and determined 
that the New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Nickel Plate had acquired 
Wheeling’s stock contrary to the provi- 
sions of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
the petition states, and ordered them to 
divest themselves thereof within 90 days 
from Mar. 11, 1929. 


Despite the order of the Commission, 
the brief points out, the board of di- 
rectors of the Wheeling, who were placed 
in office by the railroads illegally hold- 
ing the Wheeling stock, attempted to 
enter into an agreement with the Cleve- 
land Terminals Building Co. for the use 
of the sité of the Wheeling’s Ontario 
Street station. 


An injunction was sought by the pe- 
titioners against any such further at- 
tempts, and was granted by the District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio. 
However, upon appeal, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit re- 
versed the lower court’s decision. 


It is the contention of the petitioner 
that the proposed contract is an aid to 
the Cleveland Terminals Building Co., 
and that a lease to it of Wheeling’s 
property requires the consent of stock- 
holders. As the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the other rail- 
roads to divest themselves of Wheeling 
stock, the board of directors placed ‘in 
office by them have no power. to ente 
into any such agréement, the brief state 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No. 16107, Sub. 1—The Refiners Oil Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
et al., hearing now assigned for Sept. 
20, 1929, at Dayton, Ohio, before Examiner 
Paulson, is hereby cancelled. 


Fourth section applications Nos. 13809 and 
13864.—Hearing in the above entitled pro- 
ceeding now assigned for Sept. 24, 1929, 
at Washington, D. C., before Assistant: 
Traffic Directors G. M. Crosland and R. V. 
Pitt, is hereby cancelled and reassigned 
for hearing Dec. 3, 1929, at Washington, 
D. C., before Assistant Traffic Directors 
G. M. Crosland and R., V. Pitt. 

Finance Docket No. 7753.—Application New 
New York Central Railroad Company for 
authority to construct a changed or al- 
tered line in the borough of Manhattan, 
city of New York, is assigned for hearing 
Oct. 7, 1929, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner T. F. Sullivan. ee 

Finance Docket No. 7539.—Joint application 
of Northern Pacific Railway Company in 


n 








Oregon-Washington Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company for authority to construct, 
a branch line of railroad in Gray’s harbor 
and Jefferson counties, Wash.; and Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7610.—Application Port 
Angeles Western Railroad Company for 
authority to construct an extension of 
its railroad in Clallam and Jefferson 
counties, Wash., hearing now assigned for 
Oct. 16, 1929, at Aberdeen, Wash., before 
Examiner Davis, is cancelled, and these 
proceedings are reassigned for hearing 
Oct. 18, 1929, at Aberdeen, Wash., before 
Examiner Davis. 


Freight Rate on Clay 


Termed Unreasonable 


































Charges on Material Are Pro- 
posed by Examiner 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 17 a report sub- 
mitted by Examiner Frank C, Weems 
relating to rates on clay or kaolin in 
carloads. from producing points in the 
South to destinations in central ang ; 
trunk-line territory and to Thorold, On 
tario, Canada. The text of: the sum- 
marized findings follows: 

No. 20482. R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 
Incorporated, et al. v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company et al.: 

1. Rates on clay and kaolin, in car- 
loads, from producing points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and ‘Georgia, to 
destinations in central, eastern trunk- 
line and New England territories found 
to be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial for the future, but not in the past. 
Maximum reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates prescribed for the future. Repara- 
tion denied. 

2. Rates assailed in No. 20409 and No. 
20734, on: imported ball clay and china 
clay, in’ carloads, from North Atlantic 
ports to destinations in the States of 
New Jersey, New York, and in New 
England, found not to have been unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial in the 
past, but unreasonable for the future, 
except from New York, N. Y., 40 Mont- 
clair and. Ridgefield, N. J. Maximum 
reasonable rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture. Rates’ from New York to Mont- 
clair and Ridgefield found not to be un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial for the 
future, Reparation denied, 4 
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Kentucky Exchange 
Will Be Purchased 


Reference Accepted on Right to Compel | 
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Public Utilities 


Financing Company to Produce Books 


By Southern Bell Trade Commission and Electric Bond & Share Co. Agree 
To Permit Appointment of Master 





Telephone Subscribers Agree 


To Sale for Betterment of| The Federal Trade Commission has 


reached an agreement. with the Electric 


Service at Fern Creek in| Bond & Share Co. of New York provid- 


Vicinity of Louisville, Ky. a master may 


Acquisition of the Fern Creek Tele- 
phone Company of Kentucky by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Finance Docket No. 7766, has 
been approved, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced on Sept. 18. The 
report of the Commission finds that the 
change in control would be of advantage 
to subscribers of the Fern Creek Com- 
pany. The full text of the report of the 
Commission follows: 

Division 4. Commissioners Aitchison, 
Eastman. and Campbell. 

By Division 4: 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the Fern Creek 
Telephone Company, hereinafter referred 
to as the Bell Company and the Fern 
Creek Company, respectively, on Aug. 
6, 1929, filed a joint application under 
section 407 of the transportation act, as 
amended, for a certificate that the acqui- 
sition by the Bell Company of the prop- 
erties of the Fern Creek Company will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the pub- 
lic interest. The railroad commission of 
Kentucky has entered an order consent- 
ing to the proposed acquisition. A hear- 
ing has been had and no objection to the 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Ken- 
tucky. The Fern Creek Company owns 
and operates an exchange at Fern Creek, 
Jefferson County, Ky., which serves 181 
subscriber, stations. No exchange is 
maintained by the Bell Company at Fern 
Creek, 

On May 28, 1929, the Bell Company 
contracted to purchase the physical prop- 
erties of the Fern Creek Company, free 
from all liens ox encumbrances, for 
$18,900, payable in cash. An appraisal 
made by one of the Bell Company’s en- 
gineers finds the reproduction cost, pres- 
ent condition, of the properties to be re- 
tained in service to be $22,821. The 
estimated present value of properties 
to be retired from service is $6,749, and 
the cost of removing the retired property 
is expected to exceed its salvage value 
by $675. In 1928 revenues and expenses 
of the Fern Creek Company were 
$5,726.92 and $5,567.23, yespectively. No 
change in rate schedules is in immedi- 
ate contemplation. 

Fern Creek is an unincorporated vil- 
lage and is a suburb of Louisville, Ky. 
The Bell Company has a number of sub- 
scriber stations, connected with its 
Louisville exchange in the area served 
by the Fern Creek Company, and some 


of the subscribers of the latter com-| 
pany are located in territory served by; 


the Bell Company. The Fern Creek ex- 
change is an isolated property, wholly 
surrounded by operations of the Bell 
Company. 

Louisville is the trading center for 





ing that, on application of either party, 
e appointed by the court 
to take testimony on questions affecting 
the legal right of the Commission 19 
compel the production of the company’s 
books in the Commission’s investigation 
of the public utilities. 


The Commission’s statement summa- 
rizing the agreement was published in 
The United States Daily of Sept. 18. 
The full text of the agreement follows: 

It is hereby stipulated by and between 
the parties to the above entitled cause 
——— their respective counsel of rec- 
ord: 

1. The death of the respondent, A. E. 
Smith, is hereby suggested to the court, 
said witness having died on Sept. 1, 1929, 
subsequent to the memorandum opinion 
of the court dated July 18, 1929, and the 
stipulation of the parties thereon dated 
July 28, 1929. The parties hereto agree 
that thé petitioner’s application may 
abate as to said respondent Smith on ac- 
count of his death as aforesaid, and with- 
out prejudice to its continuing as against 
the remaining respondents with the same 
effect as if the said respondent Smith 
were living. 

In the event any order may be made 
by this court or by any court to which 
an appeal may be takep requiring the 
production of the books and/or vouchers 
described in the subpoenas addressed to 
the respondent Smith, it is stipulated 
that the said order may be addressed to 
the respondent E. P. Summerson as cus- 


todian of said books and/vouchers under | 


persons living in Jefferson County, and 





practically all subscribers of the Fern 
Creek Company, living in that county, 
require Louisville service. While sub- 
scribers of the Fern Creek Company 
have connection with the Bell Company’s 
Louisville exchange, such connection is 
subject to a toil charge for each call. 
The rapid development of this suburban 
section makes necessary the installation 
of additional facilities, which the Beil 
Company plans to provide. The proposed 
acquisition will result in the elimination 
of the toll charge to Louisville, and will 
give subscribers of the Fern Creek Com- 
pany a wider range of service than they 
now receive. A 

At the hearing communications from 
a number of representative telephone 
users were introduced in evidence, all 
favoring the proposed transaction. 


The Bell Company is, and after ac-| 


quiring the properties of the Fern Creek 
Company will 
state commerce act. 

Upon the facts presented we find thai 
the acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the properties of the Fern Creek Com- 
pany, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract, a copy of which is filed 
in the record, will be of advantage to 





the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. A 
certificate to that effect will be issued. 





e, subject to the inter- | 





and by virtue of the by-laws of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. save and except as 
the parties may by stipulation designate 
some other official or employe of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co., to be sub- 
jected to said order in place of said wit- 
ness and respondent Summerton. 

2. Upon application of either party 
hereto on or before Nov. 1, 1929, an 
order of reference to take testimony may 
be entered by the court herein or by any 
judge thereof in chambers, the terms of 


such order to be settled by the said court 
or judge thereof on eight days’ notice by 
either party to the other. Such applica- 
tion to be accompanied by a copy of such 
order as is proposed for settlement. 








Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the-tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (schilling) .............. 14.0754 
Belgium (belga) ................. 13.8918 
Bulgaria (lev) ......:..cccee eevee 7225 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 2.9593 
Denmark CRONE) ........swecsecc cn 26.6193 
England (pound) .......cccsceces 484.6468 
WUmsets (MOATRMAD 6c is scdbisceses 2.5153 
Wee, (EUMO) 2 i255) sc daseoceds 3.9126 


Germany (reichsmark) 








Greece (drachma) ........ 1.2917 
Hungary (pengo) ....... 17.4386 
BORIS. CHIE) es 6009s 5.2293 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.0893 
Norway (krone) ...... 26.6225 
Poland (zloty) ........ 11.1870 
Portugal (escudo) .......... 4.4840 
Ue CTIORY os 5. veveedcccseceee 5939 
REM: APOSOER) 66 veo se ccdcscvoces 14.7415 
WWOGOR (HPONS). 6.60 c ce stadecsiosee 26.7773 
Switzerland (frang) .....6..0.00. 19.2665 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........0..00. 1.7552 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 47.5000 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 55.8782 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.7916 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 89.7500 
ERGIG (PUPES) 22.0... cvcdacdecees 36.0485 
BONO (FON) 4... is .cevevasdesvesous 47.4421 
Singapore (dollar) ......ceccccsce 55.8916 
Canada (dollar) .......ee. 99.2316 
Gabe, (i008)... Scsdkwccs 99.9175 
Mexico (peso) ........46+ 48.3833 
Argentina (peso, gold) 95.3314 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 11.8509 
CRIS (BONO) «os 12.0725 
Uruguay (peso) . 97.3902 


96.3900 
50.3750 


seeeee 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 










Additional news of Fi- 
nance will be found on 
page 6. 

















Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


_ In Atlantic City 


Atlantic City National Bank 


Atlantic County Trust Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Dayton, Ohio 


Chelsea National Bank 

Equitable Trust Co. 

Guarantee Trust Co. 

Marine Trust Co. 

: Neptune Trust Co. 

Seaside Trust Co. 
Atlantic City banks which have installed National 
Posting Machines report savings in personnel and 

4 speeding up of service. 

The many advantages of National Posting Machines 
have made it the accepted standard for present day 
handling of accounts. 


The National Posting Machine 


Product of The National Cash Register Co, 
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Statement 


~ September 16, 
Made public September 18 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Enconie ta <6 ioe ces 
Miscellaneous internai 


U. S. Treasury | 





Purchasing Power Increased by 
In Wholesale Prices in Month of August 


Ce 
INDEX 








Decline 


Grains and Livestock Led Agricultural Products in Down- 


ward Trend While Chemicals Were Higher 


$2,876,714.84 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
24,618,165.37 


ward trend of wholesale prices is shown prunes, and raisins, resulting in a net in- 
for August by information collected in; crease for the group, while flour and/| 


revenue ...... s..00 1,599,762.15 ‘ 

Miscellaneous receipts. . 482,200.90 | leading markets by the Bureau of Labor 
—___—_._.. | Statistics of the United States Depart- 
Total ordinary receipts 29,576,843.26 | ment of Labor, The Bureau’s weighted 
Public debt receipts.... _1,512,800.00 | index number, with prices in 1926 as 100, 
Balance previous day... | 41,708,381.35 | Stands at 97.7 for August compared with 
—___._____ | 98.0 for July, a decrease of one-third of 
ROORS: + 650s pa NO -  72,798,024.61| 1 per cent, Compared with August, 1928, 
Bxpenditeres with an index number of 98.9, a de- 
ht a ae ° crease of over 1 per cent is shown. Based 
; penditures .. 8,242,284.45 | on these figures, the purchasing power 
nterest on public debt. 1,374,212.45 | of the dollar in August was 102.4 com- 

eo —— wou 426,490.21 | pared with 100 in the year 1926, 
Operations in special oo 65,084.42 4 rg ag — a slight price 
SGN... can ets 21¢,06ngt | Sterne heme vey a Aneta ep Se. S0- 
Adjusted service certif- 909-9" | creases for most grains, beef cattle, hogs, 
ante fund 224,680.74 sheep, and lambs. Wheat prices, in par- 
Civil-service | retirement mow-** ticular, were well below those of the 
fund 49,425.34 month before. Eggs, hay, and potatoes, 
Thvastinent ‘of ter ee i on the other hand, aT higher. 
ee he aa Prices of cotton and wool showed prac- 


Tota! ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 


° —s ve eae 7,000.00 
ther public debt ex- 
a eee Pere 30,471,406.00 , Granted Security Issue 
alance today ........ ; 82,412,897.21 | “ Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
' ommission on Sept. 17, by report and 
om see oe il ti sh fi ee order in Finance Docket No. 7609, au- 
e accumulative figures, together | thorized the Chicago & North Western 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Pennsylvania Protests 


B. & O. Control of B. R. P. 


2 [Continued from Page 1.] 


in eastern trunk line territory upon 
which the public must rely for its trans- 
portation service; and in view of the 
Rochester & 
Pittsburgh in the consolidation proceed- 
ings, it is urged that the Commission in 
determining the status of that carrier in 
any particular system should act only in 
a proceeding in which the interest of the 
public at large and of all the car?iers, 
including the Pennsylvania, in eastern 


history of the Buffalo, 





190,190.94 


9,906,721.40 | for butter, oranges, lemons, cured meats, 


tically no change. 
Among foods, increases were reported 








North Western Railroad 


Railway Company to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $8,775,000 of 
Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany equipment - trust certificates, con- 
sisting of 4,950,000 of series V, and 3,- 
825,000 of series W, to be issued by the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York under equipment-trust agreements, 
dated and to be dated Jan. 6, 1927, and 
Sept. 1, 1929, respectively; said certifi- 
cates to be sold at not less than 94.297 
per cent of par and accrued interest, anc 
the proceeds used in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment ap- 
proved. 





territory can be given due and appro- 
priate consideration, * * * 

“The Pennsylvania urges, for the rea- 
sons stated in the foregoing, that the 
application in the present proceeding 
should be denied.” 





some fresh meats were lower. 

Hides and skins continued their re- 
cent upward movement, while leather de- 
clined slightly. Boots and shoes showed 
no change in the general price level. 

Prices of cotton textiles were mostly 
unchanged from those of July, while silk 
and rayon advanced and woolen and 
worsted goods declined sli-htly. Other 


textile products, including burlap, jute, | 


manila rope, and sisal, were somewhat 
higher. 

Reductions in prices of Pennsylvania 
crude oil and gasoline caused a net de- 
crease in the fuel and lighting group, 
while iron and steel products and auto- 
mobiles also averaged lower. 








A minor increase was reported for the 
group of chemicals and drugs, while 
small increases for lumber, brick, and 
paint materials were offset by declines 
for cement and other materials, leaving 
the general index for building materials 
unchanged. Practically: no changes in 
the price level were shown for house- 
furnishing goods and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 

Raw materials and finished products 
showed small price declines from the 
July level, with semimanufactured arti- 
cles showing a slight advance and non- 
agricultural commodities as a whole a 
noticeable decrease from the price level 
of the preceding month. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
July and August was collected, increases 
were shown in 1338 instances and de- 
creases in 138 instances. In 279 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in August with those 
of a year ago, as measured by these in- 
dex numbers, it is seen that hides and 
leather products were considerably lower 
and fuel and lighting materials, textile 
products, foods, and chemicals and drugs 
were somewhat lower. Practically no 
change in the price level is shown for 
farm products and _house-furnishing 
goods, while lumber, structural steel, and 
paint materials in the group of building 
materials, and cattle feed in the group of 


miscellaneous commodities, were appre- | 


ciably higher. 


DAY'S 
Pach 
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Silver Stocks in China — 


Show Slight Decrease __ 





Silver stocks in Shanghai on Sept. 12, 
totaled 185,578,000 taels according to @ 
radiogram to the Department Com- 
merce Sept. 18 from its Shanghai 
The full text of the. statement follows: 

Of this amount 100,312,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
the previous week were 186,152,000 taels 
and 98,811,000 taels respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
85,000,000 taels, showing a decrease of 
1,315,000 taels since Sept, 5. The total 
number of silver dollars was 139,580,000, 
showing an increase of 700,000 since 
Sept. 5. Exchange steady at 66 for tele- 
graphic ‘transfers. 





Rehearing on Valuations 
» Denied Union Terminal 


An application of the Union Terminal 
Railway Company, of St. Joseph, Mo, 
for rehearing in Valuation Docket “No. 
971 has been denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Order announc- 
ing denial was made public on Sept, 18. 








Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices - 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 


Montns of high money rates 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on whi 
the yield averages over 6%. 

Our current lists of bond and 
short term note ‘investment sug’ 
gestions include 92 issues on 


which’ the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY INc. 


A subsidiary of 

The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 

STANLY Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























Harris, Forbes & Company 





Central Public Service Corporation 


A public utility system serving rapidly growing 
sections of the United States 


E growth of a public utility com- 

pany depends to a large extent upon 

the growth of population in the territory 

served. The 

management has followed a policy of 

acquiring properties in certain com- 

munities whose rates of growth have 

been very favorable in comparison with 

| the normal average rate for the entire 
country. 


Central Public Service 


Properties have recently been acquired 
in the southeast—a section whose rapid 
industrial development is indicated by an 
increase in its share of the country’s total 
production of electricity from 6.52% in 
1920 to 7.96% in 1926. “Building in- 
dustry in the midst of agriculture” is a 
phrase coined by President Hoover to 
characterize the probable causes for 
further Southern growth. 


The southern properties recently 
acquired are located in such leading 
cities as Atlanta, Augusta and Macon, 
Ga.; Charleston, South Carolina; 
Roanoke, Virginia; Mobile and Mont- 
-gomery, Alabama, and Pensacola, Flor- 
ida. The total combined population of 
these cities, according to the U: S. 
Census, was 442,890 in 1910. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates available for 


1927, this figure had reached 726,900. 
This increase of about 64% compares 


with an increase of about 30% 
entire country during the same 


The Corporation has properties in 21 
eastern states and two Canadian prov- 
inces, as far west as Wisconsin and as far 


south as Florida. 


Wide diversification has been a primary 


objective of the management. 


tories served by the Corporatidn’s sub- 
sidiaries are particularly well diversified 
both as to industry and character of 
population, as-well as geographical loca- 
tion. Sources of net revenue as reported 
by the Company on July 31, 1929 were: 
electric light and power, 33.4%; gas, 


56.4%; transportatiom, 7.8%; 
1.0%; heating and ice, 1.4%. 


Progressive policies which are both 
sound and conservative are responsible 
for the constantly growing scope of 


operations of the Corporation 


subsidiaries. Consolidated net earnings 
showed an increase of 12.9% in 1928 
over the year 1927. An able and experi- 
enced management is adhering to these 
policies in planning for continued 


progress. 


We invite inquiries regarding the securities 
of the Central Public Service Corporation 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, cor. William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
London 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank Harris, Forbes & 
Incorporated Bond Department ¢ Limited 
Boston Chicago ® Montreal 





Harris, Forbes & Cie 
Paris 
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The taxpayer sued in the trial court to 
recover an alleged overpayment of taxes 


- resulting from a disallowance by the tax- 


ing authorities of'a claim in abatement 
and a refund arising from a revalued in- 
ventory. An inventory was taken for 
the tax year 1918, but a shrinkage in 
values began immediately thereafter. 
Early in 1919 another inventory was 
taken, which revised list showed a sub- 
stantial loss. 

After the rejection of the refund, the 
taxpayer paid the amount of the tax 
found due and sued for recovery of the 
claimed excess on the ground that the 
relief provisions of the revenue act of 
1918 permitted such new inventory. 

The trial court dismissed the action 
and on appeal the dismissal was affirmed 
by ‘the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Eighth Circuit, which construed the re- | 


lief sections as providing for a revised 
inventory only at the end of the tax year 
1919. 

To hold otherwise, the court said, 
woiild be to permit inventory revision 
whenever temporary fluctuations of the 
market occurred, while Congress specifi- 
cally provided for such revision on a 
given term. 





H. B. Glover COMPANY 


x. 
Lars E. BLaDINE, COLLECTOR. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
= No. 8452. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Iowa. 

JAMES F. RYAN (HurpD, LENEHAN, SMITH 
& O'CONNOR were with him on the 
brief) for the appellant; RALPH E. 
SmitH, Special Attorney, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue (BENNETT E. RHINE- 
HART, United States Attorney, and 
C. M. CHAREST, General Counsel, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, were with 
him on the brief) for the appellee. 

Before BootH, Circuit Judge, and SAN- 
BORN and Dewey, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 26, 1929 

Boot, Circuit Judge, 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from a judgment of 
the district court dismissing a com- 
plaint in an action at law brought by the 
Glover company against the collector of 
internal revenue to recover moneys 
claimed to have been paid in excess for 
income and profits taxes for the fiscal 
yeat ended Nov. 30 1918. 

A written stipulation waiving a jury 
was duly signed and filed. 

The facts, largely stipulated, are 
briefly as follows: The company was a 
manufacturer and jobber of wearing 
apparel. On Mar. 15, 1919, the company 
filed a tentative tax return for the fiscal 
yeay adopted by it, ended Nov. 30, 1918. 
On June 15, 1919, pursuant to extensions 
granted by the collector, the company 
filed a completed return. It, at the same 
time, filed a claim for abatement of the 
taxes in the sum of $87,460. This claim 
for abatement was made pursuant to the 
provisions of section 234(a) (14) of the 
revenue act of 1918. Plaintiff furnished 
the bond required by subdivision (14) 
and paid the taxes, less the amount for 
which abatement was asked. The claim 
for abatement was based upon the ground 
that there had been a shrinkage of in- 
ventory value. 


Revaluation Made 
Of Company’s Inventory 


The company made its inventory as of 
Nov. 30, 1918, on the basis of cost or 
market, whichever was lower, in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the United 
States Treasury Department; and the 
inventory showed a value of $686,643. 
Between Nov. 30, 1918, and Apr. 1, 1919, 
there was a decline in market values of 
many of the items contained in the in- 
ventory. Apr. 15, 1919, the 
revalued its inventory at cost or market, 
whichever was lower; and the value of 
the-inventory as of Apr. 15, 1919, was 
found to be $578,265, or a reduction of 
$108,378 of the former inventory value. 

Between Dec. 1, 1918, and Feb. 1, 1919, 
plaintiff’s gross sales of merchandise 
were as follows: December, 1918, $97,- 


479.71; January, 1919, $245,546.65; totai. | 


$343,026.36. 

In its claim for abatement the com- 
pany stated: 

“We have sustained a loss of $108,- 
878,09 resulting from a reduction of the 
value of our inventory for the taxable 
year which (in our case) ended on Nov. 
30, 1918. At that time we took our 
inventory, as always, at cost or market 
price, whichever was lowest. In many 
cases we did not know the market prices 
and could not get them. In such cases 
we used cost prices. Shortly thereafter 
quotations of lower prices began to arrive 
and continued for a long time, each suc- 
cessive quotation being lower than the 
last. Our revaluation is as of Apr. 15, 
1919. Prices receded still further after 
date named.” 

No laim was made or is now made by 
plaintiff that it sustained a loss through 


company | 





“| 
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Taxation 


Taxable Year 


‘ : Must Be Used in Calculating Levy 


_ Second Valuation Taken in Succeeding Period Rejected as 
> Basis for Reduced Assessment 








the taxable year 1918. This last finding 
was referred to by the court as a finding 
of ultimate fact. Judgment was entered 
dismissing plaintiff’s petition. .The pres- 
ent appeal followed. 

The main question to be determined is 
whether the findings of the court sustain 
the judgment of dismissal. This inquiry 
revolves itself into two others: (1) do 
the findings show that plaintiff sustained 
a substantial loss resulting from a mate- 
rial reduction of the value of its inven- 
tory for the taxable year 1918, within the 
meaning of section 234(a) (14) of the 
revenue act of 1918; (2) do the findings 
show that the reduction in inventory 
value, if there was such, was not due to 
temporary fluctuation within the mean- 
|ing of the same statute. 


| Law on Filing of 
| Abatement Claim Cited 


| The section of the statute in question 
| reads as follows: 
| “See. 234 (a) That in computing the 
|net income of a corporation subject to 
|the tax imposed by section 230 there 
| shall be allowed as. deductions: 

* 





“14 (a) At the time of filing return | 


| for the taxable year 1918 a taxpayer 
}may file a claim in abatement based on 
the fact that he has sustained a substan- | 
|tial loss (whether or not actually re- 
|alized by sale or other disposition) re- 
| sulting from any material reduction (not 
|due to temporary fluctuation) of the 
|value of the inventory for such taxable | 





| year, or from the actual payment after 
|the close of such taxable year .of re- | 
; bates in pursuance of contracts entered 
|into during such year upon sales made | 
during such year. In such case payment 
of the amount of the tax covered by such 
{claim shall not be required until the 
|claim is decided, but the taxpayer shall | 
accompany his claim with a bond in dou- | 
| ble the amount of the tax covered by the | 
|claim, with sureties satisfactory to the | 
| Commissioner, conditioned for the pay- | 
|ment of any part of such tax found to | 
| be due, with interest. 
| “If any part of such 


claim is disallowed 


|then the remainder of the tax due shall | taxable year 1919 or 1920 the taxpayer 
delivered the on notice and demand by the collector be | (2) has for the first time ascertained 
| paid by the taxpayer with interest at the | the amount of the loss sustained during 
lrate of 1 per centum per month from|the preceding taxable year and not de- 
|the time the tax would have been due | ducted from the gross income therefor, 
;or (b) has sustained a substantial loss 


had no such claims been filed. ‘If it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Com- | 
| missioner that such substantial loss has 
been sustained, then in computing the 
taxes imposed by this title and by Title 
III the amount of such loss shall be de- | 
ducted from the net income. 

“(b) Ii no such claim is filed, but it 
is shown to the satisfaction of the Com- | 
missioner that during the taxable year | 
1919 the taxpayer has sustained a sub- | 
stantial loss of the character above de- | 
|secribed then the amount of such loss 
shall be deducted from the net income 
for the taxable year 1918 and the taxes 
| imposed by this title and by Title III for 
such year shall be redetermined accord- 
j}ingly. Any amount found to be due to 
the taxpayer upon the basis of such re- 
| determination shall be credited or re- 
funded to the taxpayer in accordance 
with the provisions of section 252.” 

Other relevant sections are: 


Time for Making of 
Returns Stipulated 


“Sec. (a) That returns shall be 
|made on or before the fifteenth day of 
the third month following the close of the 
fiscal year, or, if the return is made on 
| the basis of the calendar year, then the 
return shall be made on or before the 
| fifteenth day of March. The Commis- 
sioner may grant a reasonable extension | 
lof time for filing returns whenever in 
his judgment good cause exists and shall 
|; keep a record of every such extension 
and the reason therefor. Except in the 
case of taxpayers wko are abroad, no 
such extension shall be for more than 
six months.” 

“Sec. 241 (a) That returns of corpo- | 
rations shall be made at the same time 
4s is provided in subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 227.” 

Regulations 45, articles 264 and 265, 
| deal with the same matter. They read | 
|as follows: 
| “Art. 264. Loss where goods have been 
|sold: Where goods included in the in- 
ventory at the end of the taxable year 
| 1918 have been sold during the succeed- | 
jing taxable year, the loss which may 
| be deducted from net income for the tax- 
able year 1918 is the amount by which 
the value.at which the goods sold were | 


} 


997 


ani 


{included in the inventory exceeds the | 


actual selling price minus a reasonable 
allowance for selling expenses and for 
| manufacturing expenses, if any, incurred 
in the taxable year 1919 and attributable 


0 such goods. 
Construction Given 


“Art. 265. Loss where goods have not 
been sold: Where goods included in the 


|}in the Senate amendment: 





inventory at the end of the taxable year 
1918 have not been sold during the suc- 
| ceeding Taxable year, the loss which may 


| place 


| the claim in abatement until the claim 


| be of material benefit to the taxpayer. 
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Inventories 


ey the conclusion of law is review- 
able, 


As to the construction of the statute, 
section 234 (a) (14), plaintiff contefids: 

“The plain language of the statute de- 
clares that the loss shall be measured 
after the end of the taxable year and 
prior to the time of filing the return.” 

“In other words, Congress provided 
relief for taxpayers for the year 1918 by 
allowing revaluation of 1918 inventories 
at time of filing returns during the fol- 
lowing Spring of 1919, if the taxpayer 
would proceed to make revaluation of 
his closing 1918 inventory on the basis 
of prices prevailing at time of such re- 
valuation.” 


Further Contentions 


Entered by Plaintiff : 

As to subdivision (b) of (14) plain- 
tiff contends: 

“* * * but careful reading of this 
subdivision ‘b’ will disclose that the same 
measure of loss is applicable whether 
claimed at the time return is filed or 
later in the year.” 

“Only one measure of loss was pro- 
vided for and that to be fixed by re- 
determination of the value of the 1918 
inventory within the period allowed for 
the filing of returns for the year 1918.” 

We cannot agree with this construc- 
tion of the statute contended for by 
plaintiff. Section 234 (a) (14) was in- 
tended as a relief measure. This is ap- 
parent both from the wording of the 
section and from the debates in Congress 
which accompanied its enactment. The 
broad purpose was to give relief from 
deflation of inventory values which it 
was thought would occur as a result of 
the ending of the World War. The re- 
turns for the year 1918 would be based 
normally upon the inventory of that 
year. But when the taxes for that year 
should become payable the inventory 
values would, it was thought, show 
marked shrinkage. 

The relief provided by section 234 (a) 
(14) was a revaluation of the inventory 
which had been taken at the close of 
the year 1918, and a redetermination of 
the income and the resulting tax. The 
important question is, What period of 
time did Congress intend should be con- 
sidered in determining the shrinkage in 
inventory value of 1918. The revenue | 
bill as passed by the House contained no 
inventory-loss relief provision. 

In the Senate an amendment was 
passed, reading as follows: 

“If it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner that during the 





(whether or not actually realized by 
sale or other disposition), resulting 
from any material reduction (not due 
to temporary fluctuation) of the value 
of the inventory for the preceding tax- | 
able year, then the amount of such loss | 
shall be deducted from the net income 
for such preceding taxable year, and the 
taxes imposed by this title and by Title 
III for such year shall be redetermined 
accordingly. Any amount found to be 
due to the taxpayer upon the basis of 
such redetermination shall be credited or | 
refunded to the taxpayer in accordance 
with provisions of section 252.” 
Shrinkage in Inventory 


Value Anticipated 

It is apparent from this proposed 
amendment that it was thought that 
shrinkage in inventory value might oc- 
cur at any time during 1919 or 1920, 
and it was the plan to give relief from 
such shrinkage. In conference, however, 
the proposed amendment was modified to 
the form now contained in section 234 
(a) (14). This subsection, considered as 
a whole, made two important changes 
First, re- 
lief from the shrinkage of inventory 
value was limited to such as might occur 
prior to the end of 1919; second, two 
optional methods of procedure were af- 
forded to the taxpayer. 

He might either file a claim in abate- | 
ment of a part of his tax at the time! 
when he made his return, and omit pay- 
ment of the amount of the tax covered 
by such claim; or he might wait until 
the end of the taxable year 1919 and put 
in a claim for refund. If he pursued 
the former method, the taxpayer must 
accompany his claim with a bond condi- 
tioned for the payment of any part of 
the tax included in the claim found to 
be due, with interest. 

He would thus have the benefit of the 
use of the amount,of money involved in 








was decided; and if the claim was de- 
cided adversely, he would simply have 
to pay the amount with interest, but 
without penalty. This, of course, might | 


But whether he pursued the first or the 
second method, the determination of the 
amount of shrinkage of inventory value| 
was not to take place until the close of 
the year 1919. 


Several Reasons for 





There are’ several reasons why we 


this construction upon _ section 


| 234 (a) (14): First, it gives a full year 


be deducted from net income for the tax- | 


able year 1918 is the amount by which 
the net income for such year would be 
reduced if the inventory were redeter- 
mined and such goods taken at their 
|market value (ignoring mere temporary 


the sale of its inventory, nor due to de- | fluctuations of value) at the end of the. 


preciation on the portion of the inventory 
on hand at Noy, 30, 1919; that is to say, 
“plaintiff makes no claim that it sold or 
disposed of the inventory of Nov. 30, 
1918, for less than the amount of said in- 
ventory as agreed upon, nor that the 
portion of said inventory on hand on 
Nov. 30, 1919, was of a lower market 
value on that date than it was on Nov. 
30,1918.” In making the revised inven- 
tory as of Apr. 15, 1919, those items 
only were revised on which could be 
established a market price lower than 
that of November, 1918. There were 
5,800 items in the original inventory. 
these only 1,650 were revised as to value 
in April, 1919. 


Plaintiff Made 
Payments Under Protest 


The claim for abatement was even- 
tually disallowed, although some minor 
adjustments were made. Thereafter, 
plaintiff paid under protest the amount 
demanded, principal and interest; and 
later, its claim for refund having been 
rejected, brought the present suit. 

The court found the facts in accord- 
anee with the stipulation of facts filed, 
and adopted the same. It further found 
that plaintiff had not sustained a sub- 
stantial! loss resulting from any material 
reduction (not due to temporary fluctua- 


. tion) of the value of its inventory for|the question w 


. 
’ 
‘ 


of | peal, for the reason that no special find- | 


|taxable year 1919.” 
Appellee’s Objection Said 
Not to Be Well Taken 


We are met at the outset by the con- 
tention of appellee that the principal 
assignment of error which challenges the 
{not sustained a substantial loss result- 
ing from any material reduction (not 
|due to temporary fluctuation) of the 
|value of its inventory for the taxable 
year 1918” as not supported by the evi- 
| dence, cannot be considered on this ap- 


ings were requested by plaintiff, nor was 
a declaration of law asked, nor was a 
motion made for judgment in its favor. 
This objection by appellee would be well 
taken if the finding mentioned were a 
| pure finding of fact. Federal, &c., Bank 
|v. L’Herisson (C. C. A. 8); opinion filed 
May 30, 1929, and cases cited. 

| But we are of the opinion that, though 
| the finding was designated by the court 
| below as a finding of ultimate fact, in 
| substance and effect it was a conclusion 
of law, or at least was a mixed finding 
of law and fact, since it involved the 
construction of the statute above quoted. 
| We think the question sought to be re- 





fothers therein cited, to the effect that 


| finding of the court that “plaintiff has | 


| 


| 


instead of two and one-half months for 
the play of economic forces in deter- 
mining whether a reasonably permanent 
shrinkage in inventory value has taken 
place, as distinguished from a mere 
temporary fluctuation. Second, it pro- 
vides a certain instead of an uncertain 
date for the determination of such 
shrinkage; although the statute pro- 
vided for the filing the claim in abate- 
ment at the time of filing the return for 
the year 1918, and the final date of 
normal return was Mar. 15, yet, returns 
could be filed on any date between Jan. 
1 and Mar. 15; further, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue was author- 
ized for good cause shown to extend 
the time for filing a return for a period 
not to exceed six months; still further, 
the statute did not fix the date of re- 
valuation of the inventory which is to 
be the basis of the claim in abatement, 
but left it optional with the taxpayer 
to select any date prior to the date of 
filing his return; in the instant case the 
taxpayer selected Apr. 15, 1919, as the 
date for the revaluation of its inventory; 
this was neither the normal date for 
filing returns, nor the date for filing its 
owr return normally, nor the date on 
which its return was actually filed, but 
a purely arbitrary date; this elasticity 


. e- 


é 


1929 


Assessments 


LLABI are printed so that they 


. approximately 3 


Values—Losses—1918 Act— 


shrinkage of inventory value was not 


Co. v. Bladine, Collector. 


Internal Revenue. 





Chlorinator Held to Infringe Patent 
For Process of Water Purification 


Rights Also Violated by Additional Apparatus Not Effect- 
ing Results, Court Rules 


HE City of Syracuse, N. Y., has been | 


enjoined by the District Court for the 
Northern District of New York from 
operating an apparatus known as a chlori- 
nator, on the ground that it infringes the 
Ornstein patent for 4 process of anti- 
septicizing water. The patent was held | 
to be valid and infringed. 

Additional apparatus introduced into 
the infringing apparatus, which did not | 
have an effect on the output, was held 
not to avoid infringement. i 


The question of license arising in the 
case, the court holds in its opinion that, 
where the exclusive licensee sold one de- 
vice to the defendant, and the owner of | 
the patent sold material to'the defendant 
for use in another device, there was no | 
license to use such other device in the 
infringement of the patent. The owner | 
of the patent, having given exclusive 
license to the plaintiff, is not in a posi- 
tion to acquiesce in the use of the patent | 
process by the defendant, it is pointed 
out. : 





e Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


relief from temporary fluctuations not being contemplated.—H. B. Glover 
(Cc. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily 1726, Sept. 19, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 








| pany case 


| fore, the main question in this case is 


|iron to make ferric chloride and the} 


| the two process patents leads to the con- 





WALLACE & TIERNAN Co., INC., 
Vv. 


CITy OF SYRACUSE ET AL. 
District Court, N. D. New York. 


Woop, MoLLoy & FRANCE (LAWRENCE N. | 
Ww oop of counsel), attorneys for com-| 
plainant; LAWRENCE BRISTOL, counsel | 
for defendant, City of Syracuse. 

Memorandum Opinion 
Aug. 31, 1929 
WALLACE & TIERNAN Co., ING, 


V3 
City OF SYRACUSE ET AL. 

BrYANT, District Judge—This is an 
action in equity seeking an injunction 
restraining the City of Syracuse from | 
operating an apparatus known as a! 
chlorinator which it purchased from the | 
Paradon Manufacturing Company. | 

Plaintiff claims that by the operation | 
of the apparatus the City of Syracuse is| 
working a process of antisepticizing wa- 
ter covered by United States patent No. 
1142361 granted to Electro Bleaching | 
Gas Company as assignee of George | 
Ornstein. The suit is based on claims 
4, 5, 7, 8 and 10 of that patent. Plaintiff 
is an exclusive licensee under the pat- 
ent. Defendant Electro Bleaching Gas} 
Company refused to become a party| 
plaintiff and after said refusal was| 
joined as a party defendant. The.manv-| 
facturer is defending the suit for the} 
City of Syracuse. The defense is in-| 
validity and noninfringement. 

The patent in question has been under 
review before. See Electro Bleaching 
Gas Co. v. Miller, 264 Fed. 429, 276 Fed. 
359; Electro Bleaching Gas Co. and Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co. v. Paradon Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., 8 Fed. (2d) 890, 12 Fed.} 
(2d) 511 (Certiorari denied 273 U. S.| 
728); Unreported Opinoin of Judge 
Campbell (E. D. N. Y.) handed down 
Oct. 30, 1926, in case of plaintiff last 
named vy. Village of Garden City; Opin- 
ion of Judge Campbell (E. D. N. Y.) 
handed down May 28, 1929, ir case same 
plaintiffs v. Greenport Sewerage Com- 
pany. (IV U. S. Daily, 902.) 

The validity of the patent as to claims | 
4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 has been sustained 
(Electro Bleaching Gas Co. v. Paradon 
Engineering Co., 8 Fed. (2d) 890). In 
as much as the Ornstein process (the 
process which plaintiff claims) and the 
Bull process (the process under which | 
defendant claims) have been carefully | 
analyzed by the court in the above cases, 
it is not necessary to here set forth the} 
relative purposes, merits, likenesses or} 
differences of the two processes. To do} 
so would mean repetition of opinions in} 
above cases to a large degree. 











Ornstein Process Devised 
To Apply Chlorine to Water 


The City of Syracuse contends that on 
the new evidence presented, which at the 
time of trial had not previously been 
considered by any court on final hearing, 
a different decision than that arrived at 
in the earlier suits should be rendered. 

The apparatus used by the City of Syr- 
acuse is the same as that involved in the 
suit against Paradon Engineering Co. 
(cited above), except for the alleged Bull 
pot, and is the same, including the pot, 
as that involved in the Village of Gar- 
den City suit (cited above) with the ex- 
ception that in that suit the pot was 
filled with 10-penny nails while in this 
suit is was filled with comminuted iron. 


struction which we have given to the 
statute is in accord with the rulings of 
the Treasury Department (T. B. 18-21- 
1609); with the construction given by 
writers on Federal taxation (Holmes 
Federal Taxes (6th Ed.) 1038); with 


|an analysis of the water two days after 


|was .1 part per 1,000,000. 





rulings of the Board of Tax Appeals 





of date for. making revaluation of in- 
ventory was of no importance if the 
revaluation was tentative only, but would 
be of material importance if the re- 
valuation was final. 

Third, the construction we have placed 





| viewed comes within such cases as Fed- | 
eral, &c., Bank v. L’Herisson, supra, and | 


upon the statute puts the taxpayers who 
| adopt the first method of procedure and 
| those who adopt the second upon a basis 


hether findings. of fact | of equality for determining shrinkage in 


(Carlisle Garment Co., 3 B, T. A. 1119; 
Appeal of Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., 11 B. T. A. 877, reversed on an- 
other point 33 F. (2d) 53 (C. C. A. 8) )3 
and with the broad purpose had in mind 
by Congress as disclosed by the debates 
at the time of the passage of the stat- 
utory provision under consideration. 

| Our conclusion is that the judgment 
below was correct, and it is affirmed, 





can be cut out, pasted on Standard, 


= Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 





Accounting—Inventories—Time of Inventory—Temporary Fluctuations in 


Where a taxpayer inventoried its stock at the end of its 1918 tax period, 
and, a shrinkage in values occurring immediately following such inventory, 
a hew inventory was taken as of Apr. 15, 1919, a substantial loss due to 
the shrinkage in values thus being shown, held:..The revaluation at the 
time of the subsequent inventory may not be considered in determining the 
tax liability for the year 1918, since the so-called relief provisions of the 
revenue act of 1918 (section 248 (a) (14), enacted for the purpose of 
meeting such conditions, required that the determination of the amount of 


to take place until the close of 1919, 







volved in the Greenport Sewerage Com- 
(cited above). In the deci- 
sions referred to it has been determined 
that the Paradon apparatus minus the 
pot works the Ornstein process. There- 


whether or not the Bull pot as used at 
Syracuse changes the apparatus so that 
it works some process other than the 
Ornstein. 

The theory of the defense was that if} 
there was comminuted iron in this pot} 
the chlorine in the chlorine solution 
would, to some extent, unite with that 


process would thus be changed from the} 
one described by Ornstein to that covered | 
by a prior process patent issued to Bull 
(U. S. patent No. 1012808). A study of| 


clusion that the Ornstein process was | 
devised for the purpose of applying 
chlorine to the water as a germicide and 
the Bull process for applying ferric chlo- 
ride for coagulating purposes. In the 
present case it seems apparent that the 
sole object and use of the apparatus is 





the application of the chlorine to the 
water for antisepticizing purposes. 


Minor Flow of Water 


Passed Through Pot 


The testimony’ of Prof. Phelps, a 
witness for the defendant city, who made 


the Bull pot had been filled with iron, 
shows that there was .05 part per 
1,000,000 of iron in the water entering 
the pot, after it passed through there 
The water 
which passed through the pot was a 
minor flow of water. When it reached 
the major flow iit was diluted in the ratio 
of 1 to 5,000 according to Frof. Phelps. 
Prof. Phelps admitted that such an 
amount of iron would not be detectible 
in the major flow; that it did not have 
any use and did not have any effect on 
the major flow. He further stated that 
the water of Syracuse was clear and did 
not require treatment by coagulation. 

It, therefore, seems evident that the 
use of the Bull pot on the apparatus in 
use by the City of Syracuse is merely 
an attempt to evade the Ornstein proc- 
ess. In fact, it seems apparent that 
if the apparatus is used for the pur- 
pose of coagulation, settling basins or 
filters would be required to complete the 
process. 

I am in accord with the analysis of 
the patents, reasoning and conclusions 
stated in the opinion of Judge Campbell 
(E. D. N. Y¥.) handed down May 28, 
1929, in case Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
and Wallace & Tiernan Co., plaintiffs, 
against Greenport Sewerage Co., de- 
fendant. There does not seem to be any 
facts in the present case to which the 
opinion in that case does not apply. 

The alleged “admissions” of plaintiff’s 
president and its employe, Baker, in the 
case of Electro Bleaching Gas Co. and 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. v. Pascoag 
Water Co., in the District of Rhode 
Island, does not seem to be governing in 
the present case. The statements to 
which reference is made seem to be 
more accurately classified as statements 
descriptive of what they saw at the plant 
of the Pascoag Water Company rather 
than admissions as contended by de- 


[Continued on Page 12, 
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Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated September 18 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subséquent issues. Sub; 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. ‘ 

Merchants Transfer and Storage Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket Nos. 12351, 
13282, 30906 and 36227. 

1. Assessment and collection of 
the additional tax for the year 1917 
involved herein held not to be barred 
by the statute of limitations. « 

2. Respondent’s action in reducing 
petitioner’s invested capital for the 
years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, on ac- 
count of depreciation sustained in 
1917 and prior years, affirmed. 

3. Petitioner held not to be entitled 
to any deduction for the amortiza- 
tion of a certain building erected by 
it in 1917 and 1918. 

4. Réspondent’s action with respect 
to deductions for depreciation of pe- 
tionet’s hauling equipment for 1921 

* and 1922 sustained. 

5. The petitioner held to be enti- 
tled to deduct from gross income for 
1922 the amount of $500 contributed 
by it to the Shriners’ convention. 

Irene McFadden Winder, Surviving 
Executrix of the Estate of Sarah 





| Amanda McFadden/v. Commissioner 


Avrnokrzen Stitements Onty Are Presenten Herern, Berna 
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Machinery 
Disc Plow Patent Held to Be Invalid 


And Not Infringed by Similar Device . 





Mechanism Involved Only Change in Form Giving Better 
Results in Operation 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
chanic, acquainted with the business,,of plowing, the Cox plow has three ad- 


must be exercised in designing an im-|justments,.one near each wheel. 


Two 


provement in a device, in order to con-|of them are operated by hand levers, 
stitute it an invention. Dunbar v. Myers,|and _the third requires the use of a 
94 U. S. 187, 197; Atlantic Works v.| wrench or other tools.” 


Brady, 107 U. S. 192, 199, 2u0. 

Although all the elements are not 
found in one patent and therefore no 
single patent anticipates, yet, if found 
in different patents in the same art, they 
may be properly considered on the ques- 
tion of whether invention or mechanical 
skill was involved. Reflectolyte v. Lu- 
minous Unit Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 607, 611; 
Dilg v. Borgefeldt & Co. (C. C. A. 2) 
189 Fed. 588, 590. 


Mechanical Skill 


Not Invention Basis 

The use of a square disc shaft; old in 
the art when Angell devised his plow, in 
the same combination as Grant disclosed, 
when Grant clearly indicated that the 
discs in his combination should be rigidly 
mounted and turn with the shaft, would 
certainly be apparent to a person skilled 
in the art and would not lift the claims 
of the patent in suit to the plane of in- 
vention over the Grant disclosure. 
Tubelt v. Friedman, 158 Fed. 430, 439. 

Counsel for appellants contend that 
the Grant patent is for a cultivator and 


| that it would not do the work of a disc 


plow; that the discs would not cut the 
soil to a sufficient depth and that the cul- 
tivating segments of the several discs 


would not overlap. Such overlapping is | 


accomplished by increasing the angle of 
the shaft from the line of draft, The 
means for such adjustment are provided 
and fully described in the specification of 
the Grant patent. Deeper plowing could 
be readily accomplished by increasing 
the size of the dises and the weight of 
the machine. Cultivation and plowing 
are analogous: Where a disc is employed, 
they differ in degree only. ; 

In Sloan Filter Co. v. Portland Gold 
Mining Co., 189 Fed. 23, the court said: 

“The mere carrying forward or more 
extended application of the original 
idea, involving the change only in form, 
proportions or degree, and resulting in 
the doing of the same work in the same 
way and by substantially the same 
means, is not patentable, even though 
better results are secured.” 

In Smith v. Nichols, 21 Wall. 112, 119, 
the court said: 


“A mere carrying forward of new or} _ 
| doubt. 


more extendel application of the origina! 
thought, a change oniy in form, propor- 


tions or degree, the substitution of equiv- | 


alents, doing substantially the same 
thing in the same way by substantially 
the same means with better results, is 
not such invention as will sustain a pat» 
ent.” 


Authorities on Law 
Of Patents Quoted 


See also Western Willite Co. v. Trini- 
dad Asphalt Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 8), 16 
Fed. (2d) 446, 449, 450. 

The increasing of the size of the discs 
and the weight of the machine in the 
same combination disclosed by Grant, so 
as to effect deeper cultivation and plow- 
ing, was the mere carrying forward or 
more extended application of an original 
idea. It involved only*a change in form, 
proportion and degree, and resulted in 
the doing of the same work in the same 
way by substantially the same means 


and was not patentable although a bet-| 


ter result was accomplished. 

The trial court found, with reference 
to the Cox plow, as follows: 

“The evidence is clear and convinc- 
ing that the Bradford Cox one-way disc 
plow was constructed by Bradford Cox 
in the summer of 1921, and in open and 
public use near Plainview, Tex., for two 
plowing seasons. As to the time of its 
construction ard use, there was the tes- 
timony of many disinterested witnesses, 
who fixed the time by reference to 
checks, bank deposits.and other written 
memoranda, as well as by other custom- 
ary methods of fixing dates. 

“The Cox plow was successfully used 
in preparing a seedbed for wheat, and 
accomplished essentially the same pur- 
pose as the Angell plow in essentially 
the same way. The Cox plow consists 
of a series of one-way discs, on a square 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


axle, mounted on a three-point support. | 


The discs were set at an oblique angle 
to the line of draft. Its three wheels 
were flanged and were so arranged, as 
to accommodate the side draft, so that 
the plow was practicable in operation. 
The thrust of the disc was met by bear- 


ings, including an end-thrust bearing. | .oyporate Sahel. a ahaten Tam’: dane 


To lift the discs from the ground for 
the purpose of transporting, or to lower 
them into the ground for varying depths 





12016, 12017. 

Petitioner, having a life interest 
in certain coal royalties as residuary 
legatee through the will of her hus- 
band, made certain assignment in 
respect of such royalties to her chil- 
dren. Held that such royalties paid 
to the children by virtue of her as- 
signment were income to petitioner. 
(Bing v. Bowers, 22 Fed. (2d) 450.) 

Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
Panco Rubber Co. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket Nos. 19431, 
19482. 

Written consents. entered into be- 
tween the petitioner, by its presi- , 
dent, and the Commissioner after the 
expiration of the statute of limita- 
tion, but before the revenue act of 
1926, held valid. (Joy Floral Co., 
7B. T. A. 800.) 

Alois Frank Baumgartner et al., Execu- 
tors of the Estate of Frank Alois 
Baumgartner, Deceased, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Dockat 
No, 22272. 

The interest of a surviving wife in 
community property of her ‘deceased 
husband and ‘herself, both residents 
of the State of California, is subject 
to Federal estate tax imposed by the 
revenue act of 1921. (Griffith Hen- 
shaw, Executor, Estate of William G. 
Henshaw, 12 B. T. A. 1441.) 

Everett B. Moore, Administrator, Es- 
tate of Walter B. Moore, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
17067. 

A consent executed by an admin- 
istrator in 1925, more than five years 
after the filing by the decedent of 
his income tax return for 1918, held 
valid and served to extend the period 
for assessment and collection of the 
tax for that year. (Wells Brothers 
Co., of Illinois, 16 B, T. A. 79.) 


of Internal Revenue, Docket Nos.| 


|In other words, 


Counsel for appellants contend, with 
reference to the Cox plow: (1) That the 
plow did not embody the structure set 
forth in the Angell patent; (2) that it 
was merely an abandoned experiment, 
and (3) that the character of the evi- 
dence thereof did not measure up to 
the test laid down in such cases. 

Counsel for appellants urge that the 
Cox plow did not have an adjustable 
support at the rear wheel. Both the 
oral evidence and the physical exhibit 
show clearly that the Cox plow was ad- 
justable at this point by means of 
holes passing horizontally through a 
cylindrical opening in the frame, the 
horizontal portion of the rear axle 
which bends or turns at a right angie 
upwerd, and passes through the cylin- 
drical opening in the frame, correspond- 
jing holes through such portion of the 
rear axle and a cotter pin through such 
|holes. Counsel for appellants further 
jurge that the Cox plow did not have 
an end-thrust bearing in line with the 
|shaft. This is clearly refuted by both 
the oral testimony and the physical ex- 
hibit. It fuliy disclosed all the ele- 
ments of claims 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 
patent in suit, in substantially the 
same combination and produced substan- 
tially the same result by the same means. 

It was not an abandoned experiment. 
The evidence showed that it was con- 
structed by Bradford Cox in 1921; that 
it was used by O. M. Cox in 1921 for 
a period of about 30 days and_ that 
he plowed therewith 300 acres of land 
preparatory to planting; that he again 
used it in January and February, 1922, 
and during the summer of 1922; that 
in the year 1922 he plowed about 
650 acres with this plow, preparatory 
to planting; that the plow did good 
work and prepared substantially the 
same seed bed as prepared by the pres- 
ent one-way disc plows.” It was, there- 
fore, a complete invention, capable of 
|being used and actually used for the 
same purpose and produced the same 
results as the plow constructed under 


|the patent in suit. 


“To defeat a patent by oral evidence 
of prior use, proof must be clear, sat- 
isfactory and beyond a_ reasonable 
Haggerty v. Rawlings Mfg. 
Co. (C. C. A. 8), 14 Fed. (2d) 928, 929; 
West v. Premier Register Table Co. (C. 
C. A. 1), 27 Fed. (2d) 653, 655; Col- 
lins v. Hupp Motor Car Corp. (C. CG. 
A. 6), 22 Fed. (2d) 27, 29. 

In commenting upon the evidence, with 
reference to the Cox plow, the trial 
court said: 

“But, no one, I believe, can read 
the evidence of these 17 persons, with 
their wealth of homely methods of fix- 
ing the dates, with checks and bank 
records supporting their story, with this 
witness spontaneously - identifying one 
part of the plow he had fixed and an- 
other witness .another part, and have 


any vagrant suspicions that they are 


perjurers. In short, the evidence meets 
the exacting standards required and is 
supported by the appearance of the plow 
itself.” ; 

We have examined the evidence and 
agree with the trial court that it fully 
measured up to the standards. 

Since the filing of the present ap- 
peal, appellants have filed a disclaimer 
in the Patent Office under section 65, 
title 35, U. S.°C. This disclaimer, in 
part, reads as follows: 

“Your petitioners, therefore, hereby 
enter this disclaimer limiting said claims 
1 and 2 of said patent as follows: 

“By restricting the ‘three-point ad- 
justable support’ of said claim 1 to 
include ‘leverage devices mounted on the 
machine and adapted to apply a lift- 
ing force at each adjustable support.’ 

“By restricting the ‘three-point ad- 
justable support’ of said claim 2 to in- 
clude ‘a lever for each point of adjust- 
ment, all of the lever being mounted 


on the machine and constituting ma- 
chine-carried mechanism.’ ” 
By this disclaimer, appellants have 


undertaken to limit claims 1 and 2 of 
the patent to three-point adjustable sup- 


adjusting device at each of such points. 
to make a lever ad- 
justing device, at each point of adjust- 
ment, one of the elements of each of 


| these two claims. 


A patentee cannot, by disclaimer, in- 


tion a new element not theretofore 


|claimed and thereby make a new combi- 
| nation. 


Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Worthington (C. C»A. 2) 79 Fed. 966. 
We doubt that a diclaimer may bé 
employed to add such a lever at the 
rear point of adjustment. However, in 
considering this phase of the case, we 
will assume, without deciding, that such 
was the effect of the disclaimer filed. 

If the claims are construed to include 
such levers, the only thing that Angell 
added to the combinations disclosed by 
Grant and Cox was a lever as a means 
‘of effecting an adjustment of the frame 
at the rear point of adjustment. Such 
means were disclosed by the prior pat- 
ents and by Cox at the other two 
points -of adjustment. Certainly the 
addition of this same means, at this 
' : ° 
third point, 
skilled mechanic and would not amount 
to invention. Therefore, even if the 
claims may be so modified by such dis- 
claimer, the patent is still void for want 
of novelty. 

The decree is affirmed with costs. 
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Device to Mount Eyes in Doll Head 
Held Not to Violate Patent Rights 





Earlier Development of Idea Found to Be Adequate De- 
fense Against Claim of Imitation. 
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brought over the mounting, and the eye 
openings are brought into engage- 
ment with the previously set eye shells, 
and the pliers are actuated to force the 
tang plates outwardly, and the tangs of 
the plates enter the side walls well rear- 
wardly of the eye openings. z 
The lugs are fairly deep and permit 
the locating of the tangs and their at- 
tachment at a point remote from the 
head at the eye openings, which is the 
weakened portion of the head. In the 
two tanged type, there are down-turned 
steps which will prevent excessive move- 
ment of the tang plates. As the tank 
plates or tangs of the tang plates are 
slightly beveled, there is a tendency when 
a hand tool is used, to draw the bridge 
member backward and fem gd away 
/ from the front of the head; but when 
the bench tool is used, this movement 
is tmpossible, as the entire mounting is 
rigidly. supported upon the bench tool. 


Clearance Afforded for 


Free Movement of Eyes 

A hand tool might possibly move away 
from the head, ‘but ordinarily, particu- 
larly with the spring mounting, that 
movement is entirely meneeeerr and 
the yielding of the spring, which is a 
very light spring, affords the necessary 
clearance to permit a free movement, of 
the eye ket and the shells. 

The eye shells are not pivoted upon 
the cross bar, and there is no move- 
ment of the eye shells in relation to the 
cross bar. 

The tang platés and the bridge member 
are rigidly connected in the head and 
the weight carrying member fs connécted 
directly with the eye bar and does not 
cooperate in any way directly with the 
eye shells. 

I will not attempt to compare the de- 
fendant’s device, part by part, with the 
patent in suit, as I agree with Mr. 
Wentworth, the defendant’s expert, that 
it is almost impossible, and am un- 
able to find a single part in the two 
devices that has the same function or 
the same relation, or the same mode of 
operation. But I will point out some re- 
spects in which the difference is pro- 
nounced. ; 

In the plaintiff’s reissue patent, the 
eye shells are mounted directly upon 
the means by which the mounting is 
attached to the head, and have pivotal 
movement about that means. 

The weighted’ frame plate is posi- 
tioned rearwardly on the eye shells, and 
by engaging the rear edges of the shells 
is relied on to impart turning move- 
ment to the eye shell. 

There are circumferential grooves ex- 
tending around the pin, so as to per- 
mit,movement of the eye shell in re- 
lation to the pin upon which they are 
pivotally mounted. 

There is a wedge member specially 
constructed which is used to impart a 
definité fixed quantity of movement to 
the pivot pin. 

Beyond the wedge portion there is a 
recess to permit a reflex action of the 
pivot pins. 

Adjustment of the eye shells with rela- 
tion to the head occurs as a result of the 
mounting action of the mounting in the 
head, and no adjustment is provided for 
except the sliding movement of the shell 
along the pivot pin, and the backward 
and downward movement when the rear 
edge of the shells enters the slots in the 

in. 

* Not one of these characteristics is 
found in the defendant’s device. 


Second Patent Concerns 
Tool for Eye Mounting 


The structure of the second patent in 
suit No. 1571916 is a tool or fixture for 
mounting the eye mounting in the doll 
head. 

The patent is for a special tool for use 
with an eye mounting. 

The method referred to in the patent 
is the natural and normal means of ap- 
g'ying a particular eye mounting to a 
doll head, and is determined by the char- 
acter of the mounting. 

In the said patent the eye mounting 
rests upon a support which includes 
members acting directly against the rear 
edge of the eye shells, for the purpose of 
preventing movement of the shells in re- 
lation to the pivot pins incorporated in 
the eye mounting during the attaching 
operation. Pivot pins having recessed 
grooves are not used in this patent, but 
pivot pins short or of small dimensions, 
which pass through elongated openings 
in the eye shell, are used, and therefore 
the eye may have movement under cer- 
tain conditions weth relation to the pivot 

ins. 

The frame plate of the eye mounting, 
as well as the pivot pin and the eye shell 
referred to in this patent, are of dif- 
ferent construction from those of the re- 
issue patent. ° 

The eye shell in this form of mounting 
is supported by means of springs which 
give the normal position to the eye at all 
times. 

The means in the tool engaging the 
eye shells pass through the openings in 
the springs and engage the shell beyond 
the springs. ; 

When the mounting is upon the tool, a 
doll head having an open top is inserted 
over the tool, and the frazed open- 
ings in the inside of the front of 
the doll head are brought into engage- 
ment with the spherical surface of the 
ee shell. 

The shells are free to move toward 
or from the center point of the front 
of the doll head, so as to be accurately 
positioned in relation to the frazing. 

This action is continuously automatic 
and is the only adjustment of the eyes, 
so far as the positioning of the shells 
in relation to the doll head is concerned. 

The eyes having thus centered them- 
selves in relation to the opening in the 
doll head, a slide member carrying a 
wedge,-seated hetween two pivot pins, is 
actuated by the slide and operating han- 
dle, so that the pins are forced out- 
wardly, securing the same result as was 
secured by the reissue form of actuation 
of the wedge, in which form it is incor- 
porated in the mounting itself. 
‘Shells Are Supported 
In Position by Springs 

The shells are supported in the posi- 
tion in which they are normally located 
by the springs back of them during the 
fitting of the doll head in relation to the 
eye mounting, and when the head is re- 
moved from thé tool, the eyes are still 
supvorted by that spring. 

This is the form of tool shown in 
figures 1 to 8, with the addition that the 
wedge member cooperates with the chain 

Gyarrving frame which has spacing mem- 
ers upon it, so that with the comple- 





tion of the movement of the wedge mem- 
ber, these spacing members spring up- 
wardly in between the head, and, by 
preventing return movement of the,pins 
and escape from the head, perform the 
same function which is performed by 
the recessed portion of the cam in the 
reissue patent. 

In the form of the invention shown 
in figures 1 to 8, the bearings for the 
pivot pins are formed as a result of 
their projection into the walls of the 
head, but in the form shown in figures 
4 to 6, the construction provides for the 
formation of independent bearings in 
the walls of the head, without relation 
to the mounting which has to be inserted 
in the head, 


In these figures 4, 5 and 6, no pro- | 


vision is made for automatic adjsutment 


or any actuation of the tool resulting | 


from automatic adjustment. 

In figures 4, 5 and 6, there is a con- 
struction which consists of a fixed cam 
for forcing pivot bearing form pins out- 
ward in the dummy eyes, and parelleled 
grooved cams for drawing them back- 
wardly. 

A recession of the eye shells as a re- 
sult of the attachment of the mounting 
to the doll head is spoken of in the pat- 
ent, in describing the result of the actua- 


tion of the tool with regard to the par- | 


ticular formation of the eye mounting. 
Springs Would Prevent 
Falling Away of Shells 





In the mounting of the reissue patent, | 


the movement of the pivot pins would | 
result in the falling away of the eye | 


shells from the front wall of the head, 
but in the second patent in suit 


springs would prevent any such move- 


ment. 


| 
| 
1 
| 


the | 


| 
| 


The particular location of parts, and | 


| the construction of the tool in general, | 


woul prevent its operation if it was at- | 


tempted to insert it through the neck. 


In the defendant’s tool there is no4 


movement of either of the eye shells in | 


the mounting or the attaching of the 
defendant’s mounting in the doll head; 
the fitting is done manually and com- 
pleted before any attempt is made to 
attach the mounting to the doll head. 

A proper fitting having been secured 
by manual adjustments, the bridge mem- 
ber is mounted upon the tool by placing 
the end of an arm between the springs, 
in the form of device using a spring, and 
the bridge portion carrying the lugs, and 
the bridge member is positioned with 
the central pin of the tool between 
the two lugs, and the pins upon 
the arm of the tool pass through 
the openings in the two tang plates. 

The parts being in this position, the 
eye set is placed with the connecting or 
eye bar 
elongated slots, in the lugs resting upon 
the arms of the spring member, and. in 
this position there is a yielding move- 
ment or a capability of yielding move- 
ment of the eye set in relation to the 
bridge member. 

When the doll head is positioned upon 
the mounting, by passing the tool 
through the neck of the doll and the eye 
openings are located upon the eye shells, 
the head is pressed downwardly carry- 
ing with it the eyes, until movement of 
the spring is stopped by the arm or 
spacer member below the spring, a 
clearance being provided to permit this 
movement. 

The eyes and the eye bar and other 
parts of the bridge setting are seated 
against the frazing about the openings 
of the doll head, the seating movement 
being resisted by a slight spring pres- 
sure, and when the parts are in this 
position, the tool is actuated to spread 
the arms of the pliers and to hold the 
central portion immovable, and the tang 
plates are forced outwardly into engage- 
ment with the doll head well back of the 
eye openings, the spring still holding 
the eye shell against the frazing about 
the eye openings. 

Eye Socket Simulated 
By Action of Spring 

On the removal of the head from tht 
mounting the spring is permitted to 
exert a pressure to establish and main- 
tain a yielding contact between the eye 
shells and the frazing which simulates 
the eye socket about the openings. 

In the defendant’s device without the 
spring, the eye bar would drop to the 
bottom of the slotted opening, and with 
any movement of the bridge member, 
they would follow the movement, but 
there is no independent movement of the 
eye members, ; 

From a consideration of the two pat- 
ents in suit and the defendant’s devices, 
we find that the tool of the second pat- 
ent in suit could not be used with the 
defendant’s mounting, nor with the 
mounting of the plaintiff disclosed in 

e reissue patent, the first patent in 
suit, 

A wedge member could not be used in 
the defendant’s mounting. 

I have not been able to compare the 
defendant’s device with the patent, part 
by part, because the tools are different, 
the eye mountings are built, handled, 


and operate differently, and the tools of + 


necessity conform to these differences. 

I have devoted considerable space to 
a description of the patents and defen- 
dant’s devices, and to their manner of 
operation as testified to upon the trial, 
because it seems to me that the differ- 
ences are more clearly shown in that 
way. 

A consideration of the patents to Mar- 
cus No, 1331272, to Marcus, No. 1433901, 
to Cohn, No. 1521279, to Frisch and 
Frisch, No. 1538891, and to Giebeler- 
Wanke, No. 1319472, show how much 
closer to the prior art the defendant’s 
device is than to the reissue patent in 
suit; in fact that the defendant’s device 
is a development of the Marcus patents. 


Different Mechanism 


Used by Plaintiff 

The German patent to Larsen, No 
856575 while it fully discloses the gen- 
eral idea of the expansible bridge mem- 
ber, is different from anything in the 
defendant’s device. It also discloses in- 
dependent pivot pins which support the 
eye members, as does the reissue patent 
in suit, but there is a difference in the 
function of the spring member in that 
patent and cam, 20, in the reissue in suit. 

The Horne patent, No. 834981 dis- 
closes individual eye members each 
mounted upon its own pivot pin, but 
differs from the reissue patent in suit 
in other respects. ‘ 

A further consideration of the Gieb- 
eler-Wanke patent, No. 1319472; Cohn, 
No. 1521279; and Frisch and Frisch, No. 
1538891; show different ways of pro- 


in the upper portion of the | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piecé of administrative 
mechanism, No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such away as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the vol States, 


desire for the 


which they a 
being applie 


909-1913. 





HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, that 
money is being spent for objects 
rove, and that it is 
with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is - work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them, Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, busimess and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
=CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


MARINE a daily topical survey of 


the 


1913-1921. 





Information on Progress in Standardization 


In Industry Distributed in Monthly Publication 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-eighth Article—The Commercial Standards Monthly / 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 

of the Government are shown the practical 

’ contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 

The present serics deals with Industrial Re- 
search, 


By 8. F. Tillman, 
Editor, Commercial Standards Monthly, 


j O KEEP industry and business posted on the 

7 plified practice of the Bureau of Standards 

ization and simplification, the division of sim- 

plified practice of the Bureau of Standards 

in 1925 began issuing a mimeographed monthly news 
bulletin, which was distributed free of charge. 


Four years later the prestige and value of this bul- 
letin reached a point where its many friends urged 
that the Bureau issue it as a printed magazine, on a 
paid subscription basis. After a careful study of the 
possibilities offered for such a magazine, the Bureau 
dropped the mimeographed bulletin in favor of the 
printed form, effective with the July, 1929, issue. 


.* 2 4 


THs periodical is 4 monthly review of progress in 

commercial simplification and standardization. It 
is the only journal devoted to the great and growing 
field of eliminating wastes that exist in manufacture 
and selling, through the application of the principles 
of simplified practice and trade standards, both by 
the Government and the nongovernmental standard- 
izing bodies. , ° 


Standardization is\a world-wide movement, making 
for greater interchangeability and mass production. 
It covers all industries. Its achievements are of in- 
terest and concern to business men and manufacturers 
alike. To the technician it is full of example of 
methods and results of suggestive and stimulating 
value. To business men it discloses trends which 
deeply concern their interest. 

* co * 


3 
N ANNOUNCING the’ change from the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to’the standard-size printed mag- 
azine, Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, said that In “its new form the Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly will expand the scope of its 
news and give its readers a more comprehensive ac- 
count of progress made in standardization and sim- 
plification and, it is hoped, a clear vision of just what 
the functions of the Bureau of Standards mean to 


Committee; (2) commercial aspects and applications 
of standardization activities of the research and test- 
ing divisions of the Bureau; (3), standardization work 
of the Department of Commerce and of other Federal 
establishments, which appears to be of interest to com- 
mercial enterprises, particular notice being given to 
the work of the Chief Coordinator and Federal Speci- 
fications “Board; (4) important achievements of na- 
tional standardizing bodies, such as the American 
Standards Association, American Society for Testing 
Materials, Society of Automotive Engineers, American 
Railway Association, ete.; (5) outstanding examples 
of waste elimination effected by trade associations and 
individual companies; (6) abstracts of articles, reports, 
etc, which bear on national or regional standardiza- 
tion; (7) notice of foreign standardization and sim- 
a work likely to be of interest to American 
usiness men, particularly importers amd exporters.” 
“«“ * * 
THs new Government periodical, im its review of 
progress in commercial simplification and stand- 
ardization, is the only journal of its kind. It covers 
the national movement initiated by President Hoover 
for the reduction of needless sizes amd varieties of 
products and the promotion of voluntary cgmmercial 
standardization by industry. 


The Secretary of Commerce in the first issue of 
this new journal said: ‘Certain stamdards, such as 
those used for weights and measures, have been fixed 
by legislative enactment. Mandatory standards of 
this character, however, are few in number when com- 
pared with the large and steadily growing volume of 
standards developed by industry and commerce and 
voluntarily maintained. 


“The activities of the commercial standardization 
group of the Bureau of Standards are concerned with 
standards adopted by voluntary agreement.” 

- * % 


THE business man, manufacturer, engineer, distribu- 

tor, banker, ete., cannot afford to be without the 
“Commercial Standards Monthly,” for which the an- 
nual subscription price is only $1. Every article is 
short and to the point. The busiest / executive can 
afford the time to read it. 


The subscriptions to this new periodical of the 
Bureau should be placed direct with the Superintendent 
of Depeannee, Government Printing Office,’ Washing- 
ton, D. Cy 


ducing a free movement of the eye balls! part of 1925, when for a time he omitted 


the American public. 


“In its expanded form the magazine will contain: 
(1) Current status of projects of the cormmercial stand- 
ardization group, which includes the divisions of sim- 
plified practice, trade standards, building and housing, 
and specifications, and the American Marine Standards 


search. The 


and bureaus 


with respect to the eye Openings, re- 
cession of the eye balls with respect to 
the eye openings, and floating mounting 
of the eye balls with respect to the eye 
openings, and the plaintiff's patents in 
suit show the accomplishment of the 
same results by different specific mechan- 
ism, while the defendant’s devices ac- 
complish the same old results by a still 
different mechanism. 

Samuel Mareus was long in the doll 
eye business in America, and with his 
conception of 1917 (exhibits A and B) 
was the starting point of both Konoff’s 
and Grubman’s developments, 

From the Marcus .patents and develop- 
ments through the Konoff improvements, 
developments and patents as shown by 
the testimony given on the trial, it ap- 
pears that there was a complete ’ reduc- 
tion to practice of the expansion bridges, 
tools and methods represented by the ex- 
|hibits D and E 1, E 2 and E 3,.pby Sep- 
tember, 1923, earlier than the earliest 
date even alleged by the plaintiff, and in 
all material respects, structurally and 
functionally, the defendant’s devices and 
methods which are charged with infring- 
ing the patents in suit, are the same as 
those completely developed by Septem- 
ber, 1923. 

The evidence on which this finding is 
based was not evidence given to support 
anticipation, because, as I view the pat- 
ents in suit and the defendant’s devices, 
there could be no anticipation of the 
plaintiff’s patents in suit by the defend 
ant’s devices, nor infringement of the 
plaintiff’s patents in suit by the defend- 
ant’s devices, because the same invention 
is not present in each of them. 
| By September, 1923, Konoff was em- 
ploying both the sprine and springless 
|form of expansion devices. 
| Plaintiff vigorously opposes -this find- 
jing, but I am satisfied that it is sup- 
ported by the evidence. 

Plaintiff’s contention that defendant 
unscrambled the compact embodiment of 
the plaintiff’s patents, and does in two 
parts what the plaintiff does in one, finds 
no support in the evidence; on the con- 
trary plaintiff, who had no particular 
knowledge of the doll eye business, 
started with the information he received 
from Marcus and developed along his 
own line, while Konoff, starting with the 
knowledge he had gained in business 
with Marcus, and with the assistance of 
Marcus, developed along different lines, 
and this has been the history of the art, 
as I have shown, in that the same gen- 
eral purposes and results have been ac- 
|complished by different patentees, each 
|in his own way. ( 

This even appears from the patents in 
| Suit, because, as I have said, the tool of 
|the second patent in suit could not be 
|used with the mounting disclosed in the 
| first patent in suit, and could not be used 
we defendant’s mounting. 
| Plaintiff's Patents 


| Not Anticipated 


I have held that the prior art does not 
anticipate the plaintiff’s patents in suit; 
|but if I could see any infringement by 
|the defendant’s devices, then I would 
|certainly see anticipation in the prior 
‘art, as the defendant’s devices are much 

nearer the prior art than they are to the 
patents in suit, 

| Plaintiff makes a point of the inbend- 
|ing of the prongs by Konoff, in the latter 


the use of the spring, but I fail to see 
that infringement can be based upon 
that; granting it was done to secure the 
result of looseness, that would only be 
the accomplishing of a result that was 
old in the art and accomplished by each 
patentee in his own particular way, as 
it was in different ways by Grubman and 
Konoff. 


Finding, as I do, that there is no in- 
fringement, there is no necessity for 
entering into the question of intervening 
rights, nor the visits of Grubman to the 
Marcus place of business on the occa- 
sions when he did not first visit the office, 
because, as I have found, he followed his 
own line of development, while Konoff 
follewed another, which was his own and 
different, and, therefore, no injury was 
occasioned by those visits. 


All of the claims of the patent in suit 
are for combinations, and in each of 
them are found material elements limit- 
ing the claims, which I pointed out in 
Scucething the claims, and these are not, 
nor are the equivalents of them, found in 
the defendant’s devices, and even if the 
claims in issue of the plaintiff’s patents 
in.suit read literally on the defendant’s 
devices (which they do not) they would 
not infringe, as the infringing device 
must have identity of means, identity of 
operation, and identity of result (West- 
inghouse v. Boyden Power Brake Co., 
170 U. S. 5387), and the defendant’s de- 
vices do not. 


The defendant does 
patents in suit, 


A decree may be entered in favor of 
the defendant dismissing the complaint 
with costs. 


Daily “Decisions | 


of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become glosed transaétions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in. many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 

« expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Geneyal follow: 

A-27836. Transportation—Commodity and 
class rates—Indian Service. 

Chicago, Ill. to Santa Ysabel and Campo, 
Calif. Two bills of lading. Minimum 
charges on commodities and class rates for 
balance of shipments, (Sept. 11, 1929.) 

A-27203. Claims—-Expense accounts—Re- 
ceipted subvouchers not paid. 

A party giving receipted bills for auto- 
mobile services rendered to a Government 
employe to enable him to receive reimburse- 
ae thereon in his expense accounts, and 

yment ig made by the Government ac- 
cordingly, has no claim against the United 
States if payment was not in fact received 
by the party who gave the receipted bills. 
(Sept. 11, 1929.) 

A-27902. (8) Transportation—Cost of ex- 
cess, furnished dependents of officers of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps—Com- 
putation of. 

The amounts to be collected for trans- 
portation furnished by the Government to 
|dependents of officers of the Army, Navy 
|and Marine Corps in excess of that to new 
|duty stations of the officers, are to be com- 
puted on the basis of commercial fares ap- 
Plicable to the public generally and not 


not infringe the 














series the contacts 


will be shown. 


This concludes the series on Industrial Re- 


In this 
of Governmezzt divisions 
with every branch of industry 
The first subdivision to be 


next topic is Industry. 


dealt with is Food and Food Products. 
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on the basis of reduced rates secured by 
the Government under side agreements with 
carriers. (Sept. 11, 1929.) 

A-28695. Transportation—18,096 pounds 
of wire rope from Belleville, N. J., to 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Nawy Department. . 

Carrier claims less-than-carload rate plus 
cartage. Allowed minimum carload charge 
2s maximum for less carload shipment: 
(Sept. 11, 1929.) 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 16—Conservation 

S. 1718. Mr. Jones. To authorize the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Wenatchee 
National Forest; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Army Orders 


Brig. Gen. William M. Cruikshank, U. S. 
A., assigned to command 2nd Coast Artil- 
lery District, Fort Totten, N, Y. 

Brig. Gen. Charles G. Roberts, U. S. A., 
from Fort Eustis, VWa., to Fort Davis, 
Panama Canal Dept. 

Maj. John Wallace, Med. Corps, detailed 
as medical examiner and witness before 
the Army retiring board appointed to meet 
at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Thomas P. Walsh, Coast Artillery, 
from further observation and treatment 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

lst Lt. Victor Emile Bertrandias, Air 
Corps, resignation of commission accepted. 

Col. Albert Pfeiffer, Med. Corps Res., to 
duty at Washington, D. C. 

Wrnt. Offr. Jesper S. M. Quist, Wash- 
ington-Alaska military telegraph and cable 
system, from Ketchikan, Alaska, to Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mstr. Sgt. Alexander Littlejohns, Q. M. 
C., will be placed om the retired list at 
Holabird quartermaster depot, Baltimore, 


M 











Wrnt. Oftr. Ludwig Seitz, from San Juan, 

Porto Rico, to Fort Htumpbhreys, Va. 
Wrnt. Offr. George A. Horton, from 

Fort Humphreys, Va., to San Juan, Porto 

Rico. 

lst Lt. Ralph C. Benner (F. A.), Chem. 


War. Ser.,- from Edgewood Arsenal, Md., 
to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 
Ist Lt. William I.. McPherson, Coast 


Art., relieved from detail in the Ord. Dept., 
from Picatinny Arsemal, Dover, N. Jn to 
Manila, P. I. 

2d Lt. Marion G. Pohl, Coast Art., from 
Fort Monroe, Va. to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ist Lt. William H. J. Dunham, Coast 
Art., from Denver, Colo., to th Panama 
Canal “Dept. - 

Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Art., from the station indicated after 
his name, to Manila, FB. ],: Capt. Arthur 
L. Lavery, Fort Eustis, Va; Ist Lts. 


Harold P. Hennessy, Fort Totten, N. Y., 
Edward <A. Kleinman, Fort MacArthur, 
Calif, 


Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Art, from Manila, P. Il, to the 
station indicated after his name: Capt. 
Clarence E. Brand, Fort Eustis, Va.; 1st 
Lts. Herbert T. Benz, Fort Totten, N. Y., 
Fred J. Woods, Fort Monroe, Va. 

2d Lt. Norman B. Simmonds, Coast Art., 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Monroe, 
Va. 
lst It. Robert H. Krueger, Coast Art., 
from the Panama Camal Dept, to Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

Capt. Coleman F. Driver, Coast Art., 
Letterman General Eospital, Presidio of 
| San Francisco, Calif., wil proceed to his 
home nd await retirement, 

2d Lt. Lowell Gray Smith, BE. C. Res., 
to duty at Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Capt. Myron James ‘Turnbull, FE. C. Res., 


jto duty at Washington, D, C. . 
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New Books 


.. . Les effets 


Andreades, Andreas Michael. 
economiques et sociaux de la guerre en 
Grece, par 
G. Charitakis, D. Kalitsounakis, S. Co- 


. . « Avec la collaboration de 


ronis, A. A. Pallis, B. Simonide. (€ar- 
negie endowment for international peace. 
Division of economics and history. 
Histoire economique et sociale de la 
guerre mondiale (Serie grecque).) 322 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1928? 
29-17422 

Ashmore, Ed ward Bailey. Air defence. 179 
p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-17588 

Black, Hugh. The adventure of being man, 
by... CRaymond F. West memorial lec- 
tures.) 170 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doram & company, 1929. 29-17518 
Brand, Violet. Practical flower making. 
(Pitman’s craft for all series.) 106 p., 
illu. N. Y¥., Sir Il Pitman & sons, 1929. 
29-17539 

Carr, Michael Francis. Estimating the cost | 
of ships; with illustrations and special 
reference to weights and other partic- 
ulars, 245 p., illus. N, Y¥-, Theo. Gaus’ 
sons, 1929. 29-17587 
Casey, Charles C. The way to more pro- 
ductive selling; an advanced course of 
training for greater volume and repeat 
sales. (A Shaw business book.) 157 p., 
illu. N. W., McGraw-Hill book co,, 1929. 
29-17568 


Colp, Ralph. Textbook of surgical nursing, 
by... and Manelva Wylie Keller. New 
2d ed., completely rev. and reset. 514 p., 
illu. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929, 

29-17502 

Committee of experts on reparations. Re- 
port of the Committee of experts on 
reparations. (Gt. Brit. Parliament. Pa- 
pers by command. Cmd. 3343.) 69 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1929, 

29-17542 

Cook, Arthur Leroy. Elements of electrical 
engineering; a textbook of principles 
and practice, by... 2d ed., thoroughly 
rev. 584 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
1929, 29-17535 

Cowley, William Harold. ... The profes- 

sion of librarianship. (American council 

on education. Vocational monograph se- 


ries. no. 2.) 57 p., illus. Washington, B. 
C., American council on education, 1928. 
29-17499 

Cushing, Johm T., ed. Vermont in the world 
war, 1917-1919. John T. Cushing, 
Arthur F. Stone, editors, Capt. Harold 


P. Sheldon, military historiam. Pub. by 
act of the Legislature, 1919 session. 759 
p. Burlington, Printed by Free press 
printing co., 1928. 29-27217 
Dhirananda, swami. Glimpses of light; a 
collection of excerpts from sermons on 


religions, by ... 146 p. Los Angeles, 
Aetna printing co., 1929. 29-17517 
Fowles, Ernest. Ear, eye, and hand in har- 
mony-study. 57 p.,, illus. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1928. 29-17523 
Tho Guthlac roll; scenes from the life of St. 
Guthlac of Crowland by a twelfth-cen- 
tury artist, reproduced from Harley roll 
Y.6 in the British museum, with intro- 
duction by Sir George Warner. 23 p., 
illus. Oxford, Printed for presentation to 
the members of the Roxburghe club, 
1928. 29-12806 
Hartwell, Ray. The harmonics of mar- 
riage. 72 p. Boston, The Christopher 
publishing house, 1929. 29-17420 
Hussey, Dymeley. Eurydice; or, The nature 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 
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American academy of political and social 
science, July, 1929. Pu lication no, 2305.) 
91 p. Philadelphia, American acade 
political and social science, 1929. 29-17421 
Lord, Fred Townley, The Master and His 
men, studies in Christian q¢hterprise. 181 
p. Garden City, N. Y¥., Doubleday, Doran 
& company, 1928. 29-17519 
McCombs, Robert Shelmerdine. Diseases of 
children, for nurses, including pediatric 5 
nursing, infant feeding, therapeutic an 
measures empioyed in childhood, treat- ; 
ment for emergencies, prophylaxis, and 
hygiene. = St, eer rev. oe P-, 
i . .. W. B. Saunders co, » 
illus. Phila * de 17604 


Marlowe, Christopher. ... The tragical his- 


tory of Doctor Faustus, edited by A. H. 
Sleight. (English literature for schools.) © 
64 p. Cambridge, Eng., University press, : 
1928. 29-17547 
Mears, Charles Willard. Salesmanship 19F os 
the new era. 229 p. Y., Harper ; 4 
brothers, 1929. 29-17665 * 


National electric light association. Coopera- __. He 
tion with educational institutions commit... : 
tee. Public utilities; a survey of the ex--- 
tent of instruction in the field of. public” 
utilities in colleges and universities; the 
industry’s demand for college graduates; an 
the character of the opportunities in the 
industry open to college men; and the 
willingness and ability of the utilities to 
cooperate with colleges and universities © 
in the training of men for the industry 
and in the study of public utility prob-. 
lems. By the educational members of = 
the Cooperation with educational insti- | _ 
tutions committee of the National elec- 
tric light association, C. O. Ruggles, di- 
rector of survey. 154 p. New York, Na- 
tional electric light association, 1929. 

29-17500 

Osgood, Helen, Helen Osgood’s new mono-, . 
logues; a clever series of thirty-seven 
monologues. 161 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. _ 

29-17546, 

Pheon, A., pseud. Junior; a play in three 
acts. 79 p. Boston, The Christopher pub- 
lishing house, 1929. 29-17544 

Praz, Mario, Machiavelli and the Elizabeth- 
ans. (Annual Italian lecture of the Brit- 
ish academy, 1928.) 51 p. London, -H. 
Milford, 1928, 29-17548 

Rhodes, William Henry. Rhodes’ calculating 
systems; the grain dealers’ friend; a 
book that gives you the value of your 
amount at a single glance. 172 p. Russell- 
ville, Mo., 1929. 29-17567 

Robinson, Frank Charles. Simplex interest’ 
tables, by ... showing at a glance the 
interest on any amount from $1 to $100,- 
000 at 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8 
and 9 per cent, on 360 days basis, from 
1 to 360 days. 183 p, Chicago, The 
Twentieth century co., 1929. 29-17419 

Rutledge, Ralph Merrill. Everyday econom-~-: 
ies; a case and problem book, by . + % 
with the editorial collaboration ot F. D. ; 
Daines, V. D. Gardner, W. L. Wanlass 
and under the editorial supervision of L. _ 
A. Rufener. 457 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1929. 29-17564, 

Schmeckebier, Laurence Frederick. ... The 
Bureau of prohibition, its history, activi- 
ties and organization. (Institute for gov-: 
ernment research. Service monographs 
of the United States government, no. 
57.) 333 p. Washington, The Brookings 
institution, 1929. 29-17566 

Selbert, Mrs. Norma A, (Sauer). Home care 
of the sick. 156 p, illus. Phila, W. B.. 
Saunders co., 1929. 29-17501- 








of opera. (To-day and to-morrow.) 93 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 29-17524 
Jones, Sir Robert. Orthopedic surgery, 
by...and Robert W. Lovett, 2d ed. rev.; 
with the collaboration of Nathaniel Alli- 


son, Frank R. Ober and Harry Platt. 807 
p, illus. IN. Y., W. Wood and co., 1929. 
29-17554 


Jones, William Preble. John Preble of 
Machias (1711-1841) and his descendants. 
32 p. Somerville, Mass., 1929. 5 29-12016 

Leberman, Josephine Marie. The Christian 
way, teacher’s manual, by . . . stories by 
E, May Munsell, and songs by Blanche D. 
Springer. (The University of Chicago pub- 
lications im religious education, Construc. 
tive studies.) 124.p. Chicago, IIl., The 
University of Chicago press, 1929. 

29-17515 

Libby, Charles Thornton. Genealogical dic- 

tionary of Maine and New Hampshire. 1 

v. Portland, Me., The.Southworth press, 

1928, 29-12014 

Lloyd, Robert. The Robert Lloyd tone sys- 
tem; the right way to use the voice in 
speech or song; the correction of stam- 
mering. 105 p. San Francisco, Calif, 
Harr Wagner publishing co., 1929. 

29-17521 

(Supple- 

exliv of the Annals of the 


Logan, Edward Bates. Lobbying. 
ment to vol. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. John G. Farrell, det. command V. 0. 
Sqd. 3B (U. S. S. Pennsylvania); to com- 
mand V. O. Sqd. 3B (U. 8. S. New York), 
Battleship Div. 3, Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. Newtom R. George, desp. ors. Jly. 
27, modified. To Asst. Nav. Inspr. of 
Mach, Newport News Shipbldg. & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 

Lt. Clyde LL. Lewis, relieved from all 
active duty; to home. 

Lt. Thomas W. Mather, det. Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. 1; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lt. Benjamin J. Shinn, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta.’ Hampton Rds,, Va.; to U. S. S, Hen- 
derson. 

Lt. (jig) Thomas C. Ryan, det. Naval 
Academy; to Nav. Trng. Sta.. Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Lt. (ig) Steele B. Smith, det. U. 8S. S. 
8-48; to Subrm. Div. 2. 

Lt. (jig) Max C. Stormes, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist.; to Subm. Div. 20. 

Ens. Leonard O. Fox, det. U. S. S. Idaho; 
to Battle Flt. 

Ens, Carl R. Midtlyng, 
Sta,, Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr. Harry E. Jenkins (M. C.), desp. 
ors. Aug. 14 modified. To MWNav. Trng. 
Sta, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement (M. C.), 
det. Marine Retg. Sta., Charlotte, N. C.:; 
to U. 8. 8S. Oglala. 

Lt. Cmdr. James A. Halpin (M. 
det. Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I; 
S. 8. Marblehead. 

Lt. Comdr. Franklin F. Murdock (M. 
C.), det. U. S&S. S. Medusa; to Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Cmdr. Russell J. Trout (M. C.), det. 
U, 8. 8. Marblehead; to Nav. Hosp., Bos- 
ton. 

Lt. Comdr. Deane H. Vance (M., C.), det. 
Nav, Air Sta., Hampton Rds.,; Va.; to 
Nav, Air Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Paul W. Wilson (M. C.), det. 
Public Health Service of Haiti; to U.S. 8. 
Medusa, ; 

Lt. Winfred P. Dana (M. C.), to Nav. 
Air Sta, Hampton Rds, Va., involving 
flying. 

Lt. Camille M. Shaar (M. C.), det. U. 8. 
S. Relief; to Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Blaine Hunter (8S. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp.. Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S, 8. 
Melville. 

Ens. William J, Laxson (S. C.), det, U. 
S. 8S. Memphis; to Nav, Supply Depot, 
Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Homer G. Glunt (Ch. C.)>, det. 2nd 
Brigade, U. S&S. Marines, Nicaragua; to 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lt, Comdr. Lyle F. Bellinger (C. E. C.), 
ors, Aug. 31 revoked; to continue Nav. 
Oper. Base, Hfampton Rds., Va, 

Chf. Bosn. Albert C. Buck, det. command 
U. 8. 8. to Port au Prince. 
Haiti. 

Gun, George A, Ney, det. U. §. S. 
Raleigh; to U7. §, §S, Detroit. 

Chf. Mach. Arthur H, Hawley and Chf. 
Mach. Sidney C. Seale, relieved from all 
active duty; to home. 

Mach, Walter fF. Kelly, det. 17. S. 8. 
V-1; to SuQm. Base. Coco Solo, C. Z, 

Mach, Johm T. Staley, ors. May 17 modi- 
fied. Det. U. S. S. Raleigh; to U. S. S, Mil- 
waukee, 





det. Nav. Air 


C.), 
to U. 


Montealm: 


Tovey, Herbert George. Normal training in 
music, for student and teacher. 87 p., 
illus. Cincinnati, O., The Standard pub- | 
lishing co., 1929. 29-17520 




















































Wright, Albert Hazen. Old Northampton’in - 
western New York. p.. 235-424, illus:: 
Rochester, N. Y., 1928. 29-12017 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading » 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu-. 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. .The.. 
Library of Congress card numbers are’* 
given. In ordering, full title, and not » 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Soil Survey of the Chico Area, California— 
Series, 1925, No. 4, Bureau of Chemistry - 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

(Agr. 29-1388] | 

Seed Potatoes and How to Produce Them— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1332, Departmeht 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents/ 

(Agr. 29-1387} 

Work of the Newlands Field Station, Ne- 
vada, 1924-1927. Circular No. 69, Sep-., 
tember, 1929, Department of Agriculture. j 
Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 14-1380) 

Beef-Cattle Production in the Range’ 
Area—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1396, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. -...- 

(Agr. 25-287] 

Foreign Trade of the United States in the. 
Fiscal Year 1928-29—T, I. B. No. 650. Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Apply at Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. (A22-1744) 


American Underwriting of German ‘Securi- 
ties—T. I. B. No. 648. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. [29-26774].- 

The Public Domain—Price List 20, 20th Edi- 
tion. Free, (25-26708) 

Geplogy and Mineral Deposits of Southeast- 
ern Alaska—Bulletin 800, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Department of the\ Interior. Price, 

([GS29-196],., 

Significant Movements in City School Sys- 
tems—Bulletin, 1929, No. 16, Bureau of” 
Education, Department of the Interior.’ 
Price, 5 cents. (E-23-207 ) 
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System Proposed 
To Link Up North 


Atlantic Seaboard 








YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 





| 


Accounting 


Taxation 





Plan to Consolidate 16 Rail- |) 


roads With Trackage of | 


13,553 Miles Outlined in | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 


cuit, rules inventory taken at end of 
taxable year must be used in comput- 
ing tax and rejects inventory taken 
at later date. (H. B. Glover Co. v. 
Bladine, Collector.) Page 10, Col. 1 


. Application of D. & H. 





Senate Committee on Finance an- 
nounces names of 323 taxpayers whose 
names were presented by minority 
members in connection with request for 


States has an average of but 17 inhabi- ||} tax information from Treasury for 


[Continued from Page 8.] | 
in District,of Columbia, 10,276; in Vir- 
ginia, 57; all the rest of the United 


i 8, Page 6, Col. 5 
tants per 100 acres of improved farms. tariff purposes s 
In 1927 New England received 31,572,- Revisions of the Board of = we 
551 tons of coal, in 1928 29,028,179 tons; ||| Peals. g 


in the latter year 9,376,409 tons of an-— eg 
thracite, of which 6,934,392 tons were re- tax overassessments In « 
eeived by rail, and 19,651,770 tons of | 
bituminous coal, of which 6,473,324 tons | |! 
were received by rail. Of the bituminous ||! 
coal, 11,798,964 tons were received via 
Hampton Roads. 
» The mountains of the Appalachian 
Range are a serious transportation bar- | 
rier, not alone from their height, about 
2,000 feet, nor from the total absence of ||} 
water gaps or low saddles, but still more | 
because of their great width, nearly 300 }| 
miles. The foregoing data suggest the || 
dependence of the 13 northeastern States ||| 
upon the States west of the Appalach- | }} 
jans and upon the transportation neces- ||) 
sary to maintain the economic exchanges 
and interdependence between the two 
regions. . } 
Not less is the trans-Appalachian re- | || 
gion dependent upon the Atlantic sea- |j) 
board for markets, for access to foreign | |} 
markets and for certain manufactured 
products. itl 
It is in consequence of these essential | |} 
economic relations that approximately 4 |] 
tons of freight move eastward by rail ||| 
over the Allegheny Mountains for every |} 
ton that moves westward’ through their 
passes and that the ‘railways in trunk | 
line territory, their main lines consid- | 
ered together, have the greatest aggre- | 
gate tonnage movement and the great- |], 
est density of freight traffic of any rail- ||) 
ways in the world. 


One System Desired. 


Because of the facts illustrated by 
the foregoing portions of this paragraph 
it is of importance that the Atlantic 
seaboard, from the Canadian boundary 
to Hampton Roads, should be served by 
at least one system of railways wholly 


0 cases. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Decisions on page 10. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Shipping Board approves 
mendation of Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
vation that Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. be not required to take title 





Line until question of right to mail con- 
tract is settled. Page 1, Col. 3 


Air transport development shown by 
growth in postal receipts, Col. Blee 
says. Page 2, Col. 2 


Post Office Department restricts han- 


tered mail. Page 1, Col. 6 


Radio 


French railroad to equip three ex- 
press trains with radio sets for use of 
passengers. 


National Radio Press Association, 
Inc., of New York, withdraws appli- 
cation for short-wave channels, accord- 
ing to Radio Commission. Page 1, Col. 4 


for wireless telephone service to Lon- 
don, according to Commerce Depart- 
ment. Page 1, Col. 5 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Purchase of Fern Creek Telephone 
Company, of Kentucky, by Southern 


or substantially contained within the | PP. 
States bordering upon the Atlantic and Commission. Page 9, Col. 1 
extending to all the chief ports of the |] ° ° ° 

North Atlantic coast of the United ||| Distribution 


States. The proposed system would 
meet that requirement. 


Upon such a system would develop a 
management acquainted broadly and in 
detail with the vital economic problems 
arising in this highly industrialized and 
specialized region, and especially skilled 
to advance their solution by dealing 
promptly, energetically and wisely with 
its complex and exigent transportation 
needs, including those resulting from its 
location between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Appalachian chain and the especial 
hazards of transportation congestion to 
communities and industries so dependent ||| 
upon continous interchanges across these | |} 
boundaries. 


D.—About 40 years ago the con- | | 
struction of independent belt lines of 
vailways and separately organized rail- | 
way terminal systems, for the purposes 
of giving more efficient service to indus- | 
tries located within urban areas in the | |! 
United States and affording equal access | |} 
to such industries to all carriers able to 
connect with such belt or terminal sys- 
tems, became a recognized feature of 
American railway practice. Such sys- 
tems have rendered exceedingly valuable 
services and they have ihcreased in num- 
ber and importance. | 

The proposed system would be a belt 
or terminal system for the whole North 
Atlantic seaboard. Reaching every port, | 
from the Canadian boundary to and in- 
cluding Hampton Roads, it could have no} 
incentive to favor one as compared with | 
another; it wou'd be able to carry the 
traffic of each and any of its connec- 
tions, now existing or hereafter created. 
to any of these ports; it would afford all | 
carriers not reaching one or more of | 
these ports the opportunity to accept | 
traffic therefor, and could and would 
carry such traffic on equal terms and | 
without favor to one connection as/| 
against any other connection. Any rail- 
road now or hereafter built to a con- 


Aviation 


Qualities required in development of 
aviators will prevent airplanes, from 


biles’ Navy officer states. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


says. 





continental airplane. 


Department of Navy announces. 


Exporting and Importing 


of 1929 from level of last year. 
Page 1, Col. 





tion will admit of examination and may 
not be warranted. 

Without criticizing the constitution of 
any of the named systems, it is notori- 
ously true that no one of them was 
either planned in advance or developed 
to meet conditions, either economic, mili- 
tary or social, that now exist. Each of 
the four systems named has been built 
up, very largely, by the consolidation of 
local railroads, but these consolidations 
have covered -a period of time extending 
continuously from the first and second 
decades of railroad construction in this 
country and search for the reasons by 
which they were impelled leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that, to a very 
large extent, these consolidations were 
either intended to expand trade oppor- 





i : : : | iti imi iti ; ffected 
nection with the proposed system would | tunities, limit competition or e o 
thus be able to oak ons North Atlantic | With the primary object of securing 
port 7 banking and promotion profits. 

; Consolidations prompted by self- 


Aid to Industry. | interests of these sorts have, indubitably, 

Such a system, under coordinated man- | produced systems of high current effi- 
agement, would be invaluable, at once| ciency but tag are not menguaray SYE:| 
to the people and industries of the At-|tems that ought now to be copied or 
lantic seaboard, to the people and indus-| even, if nonexistent, to be neproduced. 
tries ot ee grant, Seenerenny a alternative to such servile copying 
gion, which raises food and provides raw | of fortuitous consequencies of past in- 
and partially manufactured materials for teractions of market conditions and in- 
the denser ponulation of the seaboard, dividual and corporate errors and am- 
and to all railways desiring to partici- | bitions is a deliberately planned and well- 
nate in movements to or from North} rounded railroad system, adapted and 
gn aa not reached over their | adjusted to present conditions and fu- 
own rail. ture probabilities. 

E:—It may be contended that New| As such the system here proposed is) 
York Central and Pennsylvania have al-| deemed to be capable of rendering far | 
ready become immensely powerful, that) more useful and extensive service and! 
they are well-rounded systems of rail-| as being far more in the public interest 
roads extending east and west from the| than any system which could-be consti- 
North Atlantic seaboard to Chicago and | tuted along the ancient formula out of | 
the Mississippi River, with a large com-/| railroads available, or that could be 
plement of lateral, interconnecting, | made available, for the transportation 
arnnen a votes en — he in a| a of the eastern territory. 
esser degree Baltimore io an -—The extreme concentration of 
Chesapeake & Ohio, including, with the traffic movement upon a relatively small | 
latter, to complete the picture. its re- | fraction of the country’s railroad mile- | 
ca pant ae pain Ripe any, at age “ — yoneapnped but constitutes 

’ y Corpo-|a factor of extreme importance. 
ration and Chesaveake Corporation, are! The latest data published by this 
eee eaten none he ‘eam _— | paneoenen ioe 3087, indicate that Class 
e ’ 8! Jor the railroads im the’ eastern district, in- 
economic and other functions which they cluding the Pocahontas region, although 
may. properly undertake to perform. their length was only 27.05 per cent of 

Without consideration it seems to have the length of all Class I railroads, per- 
MET es verte tha oe | cervioe, ceatgoend ni hn ee 
s e re-| service, measured in ton miles. ven 
vision of section 5 by the tranaportation | in this region 54.43 per cent of the ton 
act of 1920, that the only way to de-| miles were made on 36.64 per cent of 
velop larger systems in the eastern|the mileage while 21.57 per cent of the 
a ae develon ates 08 | bonne had only 7.36 per cent of the 

y as practi e like the now exist-| ton miles. 
ing systems that have been named. Like) In 1910, the last year in which this 
most things which are assumed without} Commission’s statistics were classified 


evidence or consideration, this assump-|by ten territorial groups, the prepon- | 





Internal Revenue Bureau announces 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


recom- | 


to ships of Gulf West Mediterranean | 


dling of valuable packages of regis- | 


Page 1, Col. 4) 


Egyptian government negotiates plans | 


Bell, approved by Interstate Commerce | 


becoming as commonly used as automo- | 


Air transport development shown by 
growth in postal receipts, Col. Blee | 
Page 2, Col. 2 

Senate defers action on resolution di- 
recting an inquiry into wreck of trans- 
Page 2, Col. 7 

Air charts checked by photographs 
from planés are soon to be released, 


Page 8, Col. 5} 


Imports of peanuts declined more | men in Federal service. 
than 60 per cent in first seven months | 


oy} 
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Highways 
Senator Oddie, Nevada, reports to 


| President Hoover on Pan American 
road congress. Page 3, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiner recommends change in freight 
rate on clay from Southern States to 
zentral and trunk line territory and 
points in Canada. Page 8, Col. 7 


Great Northern Railway asks author- 
ity to construct 249 miles of new track- 
age in Montana. Page 8, Col. 4 


Full text of application of Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking authority to 
consolidate 16 railroads into system of 
transportation for North Atlantic sea- 
board. Page 8, Col. .1 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway seeks 
‘authority to construct extension at 
Truman, Ark. Page 8, Col. 5 


French railroad to equip three ex- 
press trains with radio sets for use of 
| passengers. Page 1, Col,-4 


| Rate complaints filed with the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. 





Calendar of hearings of the Inter- | 


Page 8 


Pennsylvania Railroad opposes Balti- 
more & Ohio control of Buffalo, 


| state Comerce Commission. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh in brief filed | 


with Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad 
| appeals to" Supreme Court in opposi- 
| tion to transfer of site of Cleveland 
station of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
Page 8, Col. 7 


| Interstate Commerce Commission re- 

jects Union Terminal Railways appli- | 

cation for rehearing on valuations. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| 


road. 


Page 8 : 


| by Department of Commerce indicates | 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on beef-cattle production in the 
range area. Page 11, Col. 7 


| baat infringement of patent in de- 
| cree holding that patents for mounting 
eye in doll head are not infringed. | 
(Grubman Eng. & Mfg. Co. v. Gold- | 
berger.) Page 7, Col. 1‘ sues results of a soil survey of Chico 
Circuit court of appeals rules pat- | 2Ta, California. - Page 11, Col. 7 
ent on one-way dise plow is invalid. Department of Agriculture issues a 
‘ Page 7, Col. 6 | farmer’s bulletin on seed potatoes and 
Official Gazette of Patent Office pub- | how to raise them, Page 11, Col. 7 
lishes decisions in patent and trade Aid for North Carolina tobacco 
mark causes in issue of Sept. 17. | growers urged by Senator Simmons. 








| 


Page 7, Col. 1 Page 1, Col. 2 

District court finds device called| Weekly review of weather and crop 

chlorinator is infringement of patents | conditions. Page 4, Col. 6/ 
for process of antisepticizing water. F “ 

(Wallace & Tiernan Co. v. City of Syra- Province of Quebec fosters sheep in- 

cuse.) Page 10, Col. 4 dustry by loans for purchase of pure- 

. bred stock. Page 5, Col.,7 

Tariff Imports of , peanuts declined ‘more 


than 60 per cent in first seven months 
of 1929 from level of last year. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Bureau of the Census explains 


method to be used in obtaining data on 
seclamation projects. Page 4, Col. 1 


Senate Committee on Finance an- 
nounces names of 323 taxpayers’whose 
names were presented by minority 
members in connection with request for 
tax information from Treasury for 
tariff purposes, Page 6, Col. 5 


Senate strikes from tariff bill provi- 
| sion restricting operation of plant quar- 


jantine law and continues debate on ad- | * : 
| ministrative provisions. Page 1, Col. 1| to Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Agricultural and Forestry Commit- 
ee of Senate to pass on Farm Board 
nominations on Sept. 24. Page 2, Col. 4 





Customs Court denies free entry as 
farm tools to hay forks, ruling that |. 


specific provision in tariff act fixes | 
| status. Page 4, Col. 6; 


Trade Conditions Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic! United States Geological Survey is- 
Commerce issues a trade information | SUes a bulletin on the geology and min- 
bulletin on the foreign trade of the | °ral deposits of southeastern Alaska. 
United States in the fiscal year Page 11, Col. 7 


1928-29. Page 11, Col. 7 ‘ . 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Full text of agreement of Federal 
Trade Commission and Electric Bond & 
Share Co. to permit appointment of 
master to take testimony on right of 


Trade Organizations 
Review of cartel movement in Europe 


looser forms of agreement prove most 


workable. Page 1, Col. 7 | Commission to compel company to pro- 
5 4 duce its books, Page 9, Col. 2 
Finance Electric power at reasonable rates is 





| Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company authorized to issue $8,775,000 
equipment trust certificates, Interstate | 
| Commerce Commission announces. 
j Page 9, Col. 5) 


| Shipping 

Shipping Board approves recom- 
mendation of Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration that Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. be not required to take title | 
to ships of Gulf West Mediterranean | 
| Line until question of right to mail con- 
tract is settled. Page 1, Col. 3} 
| 
| Sale of six cargo vessels approved by | 
Shipping Board. Page 6, Col. 7 


Executive 
| 
M anagement 


Business Conditions 


pared by the Department of Commerce. | 


| Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Special Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


See 
| Latest 
page 7. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 
Labor 


Civil Service Commission prepares | 
pamphlets showing opportunities for | 
'employment and advancement of trained | 
Page 2, Col. 7 


of 


on 


Page 9 | e oe 
Department of Commerce reports Production Statistics 
Page 4!slight decrease in silver stocks in Production of soft coal decreased 
China. Page 9, Col. 7| carla the —_ week of September, as | 
° |shown in the weekly index of business 
Production prepared by the Department of Com- 
5 | merce. : Page 4 
Agricultural and Food : 
Products Selling and 


Patents 
District court lays down rules for| 








derance of freight service in trunk line 
territory was as shown below: 


Miles of Ton miles 
railway of freight 
United States . 240,831 255,016,910,451 | 
Trunk Line terri- | 
tory: 
Amount ..... 238,815 65,899,135 386 | 
Per cent..... 9.89 25.84 | 


The foregoing data deal with concen- 
tration of traffic upon entire railways 
but it is equally significant that the den- 


ps gd . 3 xf 
any of menguhent} varies witey 7 30 |everything there included except Pitts- | 
b 


tween different portions of the same 
railroad. 

This Commission recently published 
data showing that on a single railroad 
of about 2,500 miles 22.3 per cent of the 
mileage performed 62.0 per cent of the 


| freight service while 27.2 per cent of the 


mileage performed only 1.3 per cent of 
the freight service.—105 I. C. C, 13, 15. 


Traffic Movement Gaining. 


Traffic movement is steadily growing. 
The average number of ton miles carried 
by class I railroads in the Eastern 
region during the three years that ended 
with Dec. 31, 1927, was 185,646,805,000, 
which compares with an average of 143,- 


| 099,256,000 during the three years that 
‘ended with June 30, 1914, an ine 


rease of 

29.73 per cent. ? 
Although the recent increase in traffic 

movement has been less rapid than in 


|an earlier period of American economic 


development, there can be no doubt that 
increases will continue and it is not im- 
possible that the old rate of growth may 
be resumed. 


The capacity of existing railroads to 
handle augumented traffic is limited. 
In periods of congestion their capacity 
is greatly impaired by the absorption of 
car, track and terminal facilities for 
storage and the interruptions to orderly 
movement, 


This Commission, in recent proceed- 
ings, has repeatedly heard testimony 
from executives of eastern railroads to 
the effect that the point has already 
been reached at which provision for ad- 
ditional lines and routes ought to be 
made in order to protect industry and the 
public against renewed congestion of 
railway facilities. 

The problem of congestion is not a 
problem of how much more traffic 


| American railroads, as a whole, could 


accomme@date but how much can be ac- 
commodated on the limited sections of a 
few existing lines which are already 


|carrying far the greater proportion of 


the traffic. It has been reliably esti- 
mated that more than half of the entire 
traffic movement of the country is upon 


| See Distribution, Railroads. 
| 


! Daily statement of the United States 


Weekly index of business chart pre- | York market. 


greatest need of modern farmer, Assist- 
'ant Secretary of Agriculture, Renick 
W. Dunlap, states. Page 2, Col. 5 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


The Conmercial Standards Monthly 
—an article 
| editor, Commercial Standards Monthly. 
Page 11 


Banks and Banking 


Reputation of applicants for loans is | 
supplanting property as security, says 
Secretary of Labor. Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Corporation Finance 


Covernment Finance 


| Treasury. Page 9 Stone, Clay and Glass 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- Products 
counting Office. Page 11 Interstate Commerce Commission 


examiner recommends change in freight 
rate on clay from Southern States to 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic central and trunk line territory and 
Commerce issues a trade information | Points in Canada, 


bulletin on American underwriting of | P . 
Purchasing 


International Finance 


German securities. Page 11, Col. 7 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


First cooperative association quali- 
fies for loan by Farm Board on wheat. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Electric power at reasonable rates is 


greatest need of modern farmer, Assist- ° 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, Renick Control of Marketing 


W. Dunlap, states, Page 2, Col. 5} Agricultural and Forestry Commit- 


° : l | tee of Senate to pass on Farm Board 
Department of Agriculture issues a | an ae 
circular on the work of the Newlands | "°™inations on Sept.24. Page 2,Col.4 


field station. Page 11, Col. 7 First cooperative association quali- 


M arketing 


Government Aid and 











little more than one-tenth of the coun-! principal termini of applicant and car-! 


try’s railroad line, riers, as of Dec. 31, 1928. 





| Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is- 


September farm prices upward as | 
|dry season affects markets, according 


by Stephen F. Tillman, | 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 


} 


> 


fies for loan by Farm Board on wheat. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Retailing 
Survey of methods of marketing and 
distribution »mployed by chain stores 
is begun by Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Commission announces, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission accuses 
company of unfair competition through 
|maintenance of resale prices on cos- 
|metics and perfumes, Page 12, Col. 6 


Wholesaling 


| Department of Labor reports de- 
crease in wholesale prices during Au- 
gust. Page 1, Col. 3 


Service and 
‘Personnel 


Education 


| Bureau of Education issues .a bul- 
|letin on significant movements in city 
| school systems. Page 11, Col. 7 


New books received by the Library | 


of Congress. Page 11 
| Government books and publications. 
Page 11 


Survey of school buildings shows 
| tendency to provide larger grounds at 
' new schools than in previous years. 

| Page 2, Col. 2 





Foreign Relations 


Senate considers treaty abolishing 
restrictions on commerce in certain ar- 
ticles, Page 1, Col. 1 


Status of treaties with foreign coun- 
tries defined by Department of State. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


| President says proposed naval limi- 
tation would preserve national defense. 
Page 3, Col. 1 





Interdepartmental Board to submit 


| General 
| plan for regulation of leaves of ab- 


| sence to Congress. Page-3, Col. 5 
| Bills and resolutions introduced in 
; Congress. Page 11 


| 
! 


| Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


Program of House on reassembly 
| Oct. 14, outlined by Speaker. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


| President nominates William P. 
;}Hughes to be United States District 
| Attorney for the Southern District of 
Florida, Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
Page 11 


| Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. Page 11 


Secretary of War opposes bill pro- 
posing allowance of cash for holders 
| of military decorations, as lessening 
| esteem in which award is held. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
| 


| Senate confirms promotions of Army 
officers. Page 3, Col. 3 


| the War Department. 


Territories 


United States Geological Survey is- 
sues a bulletin on the geology and min- 
eral deposits of southeastern Alaska. 

z Page 11, Col. 7 


| 





Process of Antisepticizing 















Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS (62y 


Bidders on Ships 
Ask Assurances 


Of Mail Contract 


‘Sale of Gulf West Mediter- 


ranean Line Is Suspended 
Pending Determination of 


Buyer’s Rights Under Act* 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
to pass upon ocean mail contracts, re- 
cently notified. President Hoover that it 
was of the opinion that Congress itself 
should clarify the terms of the Jones- 
| White bill respecting the award of such 
contracts. i 
It was pointed out at the Shipping 
| Board that the building of additional 
vessels for the United States Lines, Inc., 
and the sale of several other lines .are 
drawn into the mail contract situation. 
The fleet of the Gulf West Mediter- 
| ranean Line, which is operated between 
| Gulf ports of the United States and 
| Portuguese, Spanish and North African 
| ports west of Bizerta, compxises eight 
steel cargo vessels of 7,825 deadweight 
tons each. The terms of the proposed 
| sale- to the Inter-Ocean Company pro- 
vide that the vessels be operated over 
| the prescribed route for a minimum pe- 
| Tiod of five yeers. 
Thirty-six ocean mail contracts have 
been awarded by the Post Office Depart- 
| ment since the merchant marine act of 
| 1928 became effective, according to the 
; records of the Department. The com- 





|| plete list of these contracts follows: 


Munson Steamship Line. Route No. 4. 
| —New York to Buenos Aires, by . Rio 
| de Janeiro and Montevideo and such 
| other intermediate ports at which con- 
| tractor’s vessels may call. 

| Export Steamship Corporation. Route 
No. 5.—New York io Casablanca, Genoa, 
| Alexandria, Piraeus, Salonica, Constan- 
| tinople, Constanza, and other Mediter- 
| ranean and Black Sea ports. 

; _American South African Line, Route 
| No. 6.—New York via Cape Town to 
Beira, Portuguese East Africa, and to 
| such other ports at which the contrac- 
| tor’s vessels may call. 

| Grace Steamship Co. Route No. 8.— 

New York to Valparaiso, and to any in- 
| termediate ports at which contractor's 
| vessels may call. 

New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co. Route 
No. 10.—San Juan, Porto Rico, to Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. ; 

Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc, 

| No. 15.—Boston to Yarmouth. 

American Scantic Line. Route No. 16. 
—New York to Copenhagen, and to Hel- 
| Singfors when contractor’s vessels call 
| at that port. 

American West African Line. Route 
No. 17.—New York to ports on the West 
African Coast between Casablanca an 
Cape Town by way of ports in the At- 
lantic Islands (Azores, Las Palmas, Ma- 

deira, Canary, etc.),. including. service to 
any other ports at which contractor’s 
vessels may voluntarily call. ‘ 

Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Naviga- 
| tion Co. Route No. 18.—New York by 
San Juan (P. R.), La Guayra, Puerto Ca- 
bello, Curacao and Aruba to Maracaibo, 


‘ 


Route 


||| including service to other ports at which 





contractor’s vessels may voluntarily call. 
| New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co, 
| Route No. 20.—New York to Havana, 


‘|| including service to other ports at which 
| contractor’s vessels may voluntarily call. 


| New York & Cuba Mail Stemship Co. 
| Route No. 21.—New York by Havana and 
Progreso to Vera Cruz, including service 
to other ports at which contractor’s ves- 
sels may voluntarily call. 


|| Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. Route No. 


| 23.—Galveston or Port Arthur by Port- 
au-Prince to Santo Domingo City, in- 


\|| cluding service to other ports at which 


contractor’s vessels may voluntarily call. 

Oceanic Steamship Co. Route No, 24!— 
San Francisco by Honolulu and Pago 
Pago to Sydney, including service to 
other ports at which contractor’s vessels 


| distributing and terminal facilities not | 


A great advantage of the proposed new | 
system would be that it would provide! 


only for existing trunk lines but for any | 
hereafter constructed to meet this cer- | 
tain future demand. | 

G.—The proposed system is system 7a 


of this Commission’s tentative plan for | 


Exhibit 2.—Miles of road operated by 
States, as of Dec. 31, 1928. 

Exhibit 3.—Points of interchange and 
connections, 

Exhibit 4.—References to charter and 
by-laws of applicant. 

Exhibit 5.—References to charters and 


the consolidation of the railroads of “the | by-laws of the carriers. 


United States into a limited number of | 
systems (63 I. C. C., 455, 459), including | 


{burg & Shawmut and Pittsburgh, 
| Shawmut & Northern, both which were 


Exhibit 6.—Resolutions of the board 
of managers of, applicant approving the 
proposed acquisition and making this 
application and authorizing an executive 


| officer, designated by name and title, to 


also assigned to system 4, Erie, of the | verify and file the application. 


| tentative plan, and Ulster & Delaware, 


Exhibit 7.—A general or key map in- 


the last named having subsequently been | dicating the lines of the applicant, and 


assigned to New York Central (150 I. C. 


|C., 278, 310-1, 322), and plus Central of | 





| New Jersey, Reading, Buffalo & Sus- 
|quehanna, Rutland, Pittsburgh & West 


the carriers. 

Exhibit 8.—Opinion of counsel of the 
applicant, 

Exhibit 9.—Income accounts of ap- 


Virginia, Virginian, and Western Mary- plicant and of the carriers for the five 


land, 


|calendar years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, | 


By the tentative plan Rutland and|and for seven months ended July 31, 
Western Maryland were assigned to| 1929. 


system 1, New York Central; Central 
of New Jersey and Reading were as- 
signed to system 3, Baltimore & Ohio; 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia was as- 
signed to system 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh 
Valley; and Virginian was assigned to 
system 8, Chesapeake and Ohio. 

The purpose of the addition of the 
railroads south of those assigned to sys- 
tem 7a is to make the proposed system 
a genuine and comprehensive terminal 
system for the entire north Atlantic 
Seaboard and to —— it to coal fields 
adequate (a) to supply the people and 
industries of the terminal cities with 
fuel and (b) to provide an ample and 
reliable source of fuel for use in steam 
transportation by land and upon navi- 
gable waters. Rutland is added to make 


whole of New England. 
Conditions Mentioned. 


Jersey and Reading is desirable in or- 
der to set up a fully efficient North 
Atlantic terminal system, such 
sion may be conditioned upon (a) con- 


under which Baltimore & Ohio is en- 
abled to reach New York harbor and 
(b) upon suitable provision being made 
for handling from Newberry Junction, 
Pa,, all traffic which New Ycerk Central 
may desire to route to New York City 
or vicinage via that junction. 








' are annexed hereto pursuant to the Com- 
| mission's order of Sept. 1, 1922: 
} Exhibit 1,-—-Statement of mileage and 


the system comprehensively cover the} 


While the inclusion of Central of New| 


inelu- | 


tinuance of the present arrangements’ 


Twenty-first—The following exhibits | 





| 


Exhibit 10.—Profit and loss accounts 
of applicant and of the carriers for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1928. 

Exhibit i1.—General balance sheets of 
the applicant and of the carriers for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1928. 

Exhibit 12.—Map indicating distribu- 
tion of the population of the United 
States. 

Wherefore: Your applicant prays the 
Commission, after hearing upon this its 
application: 

A.—To find that acquisition, by the 
applicant, of control of each of the car- 
riers herein, in paragraph eleventh, enu- 
merated and sought to be made parts 


of the proposed system, and of said! 


trackage rights, is in the public interest, 
considered from the point of view of 
transportation conditions that now exist 
and as they will hereafter exist. 

B.—To make and enter such suitable 
and appropriate order or orders herein 
as may be based upon such finding. 

C.—To retain jurisdiction of this ap- 
plication, to the end that such additional 
and supplementary proceedings may be 
had herein and that such supplemental 
orders may, from time to time, for good 
cause shown, be made and entered, as 
may be or become necessary or desirable 
in order to facilitate and enable the pro- 
posed system, or such modification 
thereof as this Commission may ap- 
prove, to be brought into existence. 

D.—To grant such other and further 
relief as may, presently or’ hereafter, 
seem to this Commission meet and 
proper. 


Infringed by Chlorinator 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
fendant. Even though considered as ad- 


missions, they have no bearing in this 
|case other than to aid the court in de- 


termining the weight to be given the 
|testimony of these particular persons. 

The contention of the City of Syra-| 
cuse that because plaintiff sold the de- 
fendant city a chlorinator and because 
Electro Bleaching Company, the owner 
of the patent, sold cylinders of chlorine | 
to the city, which defendant used in the | 
operation of the Paradon machine to the 
knowledge of, both of these concerns, and 
without protest from the Electro Bleach- | 
ing Gas Co. is an acquiescence of the in- 
\fringement which estops plaintiff from | 
enforcing its rights is not tenable. Elec- | 
tro Bleaching Gas Company having’ 
given an exclusive license to plaintiff is | 
not in a position to acquiesce in the use| 
of the process by the City of Syracuse. | 
Plaintiff was not dilatory in bringing 
suit. The implied license to use which 
went with the apparatus suld by plain- 
tiff to the City of Syracuse would not, 
either by implication or by any other 
means, cover an apparatus furnished by | 
someone else. 

A decree may be entered in favor of | 
the plaintiff against the City of Syra- 
cuse with injunction, costs, and the 
usual order of reference. 








Company Accused of Fixing | 
Resale Prices of Products 


The Federal Trade Commission has | 
charged Coty, Inc., of New York City, | 
importer and distributor of perfumes 
and cosmetics, with engaging in unfair 
|competiticn through resale price main- | 
\tenance, in a complaint just issued | 
against this company, 
| A tenative date of Sept. 27, 1929 has | 
been set by the Commission for a hear- 
ing on this complaint. Coty, Inc., has | 
been asked to show why an order to 
cease and desist from the practice of | 
resale price ‘maintenancé should not be | 
issued. It was stated in the complaint | 
that upon the filing of an answer by the | 
company, the date for the hearing might 
|be postponed, 





by L. F. Loree, president. 
| H. T. Newcomb, attorney. 
| Wade H. Ellis, Robert E. Quirk, of 





he Delaware & Hudson Company, counsel. 





may voluntarily call. 

Dollar Steamship Line. Route No. 27.— 
San Francisco by Honolulu, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Singapore’ 
Colombo, including service to any other 
intermediate ports at which contractor’s 
vessels may voluntarily call. 

States Steamship Co. Route No. 28.— 
Portland to Yokohama, Kobe and Hong 
Kong to Manila, including service to other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
eall voluntarily. 

States Steamship Co. Route No. 29.— 
Portland to Yokohama, Kobe and Hong 
Kong to Manila, including service to other 
service to other ports at which contrac- 
tor’s vessels may voluntarily call. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. 
Route No, 30.—Los Angeles to Auckland, 
including service to any other ports at 
which contractor’s vessels may volun- 
tarily call, 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. 
Route No. 31.—Los Angeles to Mel- 
bourne, including service to any other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call. . 

Dollar Steamship Line. Route No. 
25.—San Francisco to Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
to Manila, including service to othe 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may » 
voluntarily call. 

Admiral Oriental Line. Route No. 26, 
—Seattle by Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong to Manila, including 
service to other ports at which contrac- 
tor’s vessels may voluntarily call. 

South Atlantic Steamship Co. Route 
No. 33.—Savannah via Brest to Liver- 
pool and Savannah via Plymouth to 
Bremen, including service to any other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call, 


Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Ine, 


| Route No. 34.—San Francisco and Los 


Angeles by Bahia Blanca to Buenos 
Aires, including service to any other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call. 

American Line S. S, Corp. (Panama 
Pacific), Route No. 32.—New York by 
Colon (Cristobal) to Balboa, including 
service to any other ports at which con- 
tractor’s vessels may voluntarily call, 

Gulf Mail Steamship Co., Inc. Route 
No, 22.—New Orleans to Progreso, in- 
cluding service to any other ports at 
which contractor’s vessels may volun- 
tarily call. 

Tacoma Oriental Co. Route No, 36. 
Tacoma by Yokohama, Kobe and Hong 
Kong to Manila, including service to 
any other ports at which contracto) 
vessels may voluntarily call. * f 


